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To 

MY MOTHER 
This last thing that we shared 
‘There is no height, no depth, could set us apart’ 




THE LADIES RO AD 


Chapter I 

The TWO houses, seen in the mirror of childhood’s mem- 
ory, had an almost equal magic and enchantment. They 
were so much a part of one’s life that it was hard- indeed^ to 
separate them, although actually so great a distance to be 
measured in miles, lay between them. In that mirror in 
which things looked small and strangely clear and yet an 
immense distance away, Cappagh stood framed against its 
background of dark trees and the mountains beyond, with 
the lake in front and uncertain sunlight in the windows. The 
uncertainty was part of that memory of Cappagh, a world 
of surprise and adventure where anything might happen. 

Winds on the other hand was Winds, and indescribable. 
One never tric’d to describe it Even Cynthia, speaking of 
it,- only conveyed m Cynthia’s voice everything that the 
house held, a whole life and everything one loved. 

It stood against its background of ordered English 
country, so different from the background of Cappagh, 
between the Downs which in the evening were the same 
green yellow as the stone of which the house was built. 
When one saw it, coming home across the Downs about 
the time that the sheep were growing mysterious and the 
small narrow sheep paths lan a little way and were lost, 
and the line of the hill sharpened agamst the sky, the 
lights would be lit m the window glowing rosily The first 
light would be in the nursery where Nanny would be 
sitting sewm^ by, the fire. The nursery was part of the 
security of Winds There was an indefinable magic about 
the memory of the house ht in the green dusk. It was 
Winds and part of childhood. It held Stella’s hfe and a 
small secure world: Godfrey and Cynthia and David 
and herself and Nanny, and the nursery in which the last 
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childhood had been hers and David’s, and Nanny sitting 
sewing by the window in summer or by the fire in winter 
and Nanny’s black pussy (who must have bem replaceable 
since one black pussy couM not have lasted through 
endless years of childhood). It was secure, as unshakable as 
faith. The nursery walls with firelight on them shut m the 
first world Stella had known. It held Nanny and herself 
and David, and Nanny’s black pussy and the screen 
covared with shiny coloured pictures, cut by someone with 
great industry and patience from magazines. The screen 
parhaps was the first thing Stella’s eyes had discovered, 
for it remained clearly in her memory associated with the 
nursery. She had lain awake on summer mornings in her 
small bed beside Nanny’s larger one, watching the light 
come through the curiously shaped window in a gable 
which left the room dim and shadowy even on a summer 
day. When the light reached a certain point and it was still 
too early to whisper across Nanny to David, ‘Are you 
awake it fell on the screen and she could see the pictures 
and make up stories about them, always the same stories 
with which she terrified herself, lying in the small safe world 
of bed beside Nanny, The king with a crown on his head 
and a long beard was a terrifying Bluebeard. A little girl 
talking to a dog as large as herself was Red Riding Hood 
with the Wolf, and so it went on. She had traced them .iij. 
the daytime with a Small exploring finger and the shiny sur- 
face of the pictures had been cold and rather frightening 
Then there were the immense cupboards against the 
nursery walls, which in the half light of early morning 
might hold anything. Sometimes a mouse rustled, dis- 
covering Nanny’s store of food, and Stella held her breath. 
Or one ran across the ceiling and made a funny little 
squeak hke a bird, m the wainscot. Nanny kept everything" 
in. those cupboards, all the books and toys Godfrey and' 
Cynthia had played with, as well as David’s and Stella’s,! 
and dozens of neat bxmdies of scraps of material whiej^ 
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might come m useful some day. For Nanny belonged to 
an unmoving, unchanging time and there was no reason 
why anything should be thrown away when there was al- 
ways room to keep it Sometimes Nanny went to the cup- 
board and took toys from it to give away to poor children, 
but more must have come to fill their place, for the shelves 
seemed no emptier. And Mrs Bates came, or a housemaid 
asking for stuff to mend with, and Nanny opened her bundles 
carefully, peering at them as though she was counting gold. 

The nursery was always dim even in summer when it 
was full of the sound of the bees humming in the gable 
outside the window. The bees had built their hive there 
before Stella was bom, and in the hot weather the honey 
melted and ran down the wall inside. In winter they must 
have gone to sleep, and mstead there was the.sound of wood 
hissmg on the fire and Nanny’s l^ettle boiling, and for some 
reason that memory of the nursery was. associated with the 
smell of late summer and autumn, the faint musty smell of 
phlox in a garden when September has begun to fade it. 

Later the world widened and there was the kitchen, 
almost as important as the nursery, and Mrs. Bates, the 
cook, only second to Nanny m the house and second to 
no one m the kitchen which she ruled. There seemed an 
unspoken understanding between Mrs. Bates and Nanny 
as though they stood alone among the rest of the world of 
young housemaids. The kitchen m childhood’s manoiy 
was as secure as the nursery. It was always there with 
fireli^t on the white walls, glowmg steady firelight from 
the immense range. No uncertain fire that flickered, 
climbing the walls and chasing the shadows, and then 
dropping back to let the shadows have their own way. 
There were fires like that, but this was not one of them. 
Stella thou^ once that the fire could never have gone out, 
until she remembered the kitchen in a grey dawn when 
she had gone into it for a cup of milk and a jnece Of bread 
and butter before an early ride. It had been dead then. 
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where their position was subtly different even Jrom their 
position at Winds. There were hound puppies mixed up 
with the rest, a couple of hounds which Aunt Nancy was 
walking — a mysterious phrase which remained a mystery 
for quite a long time. The hound puppies went for Vv^alks 
with Stella and David when they stayed at Cappagh but 
Stella felt uneasily that if walking a hound meant what 
it seemed to mean, she certainly wasn’t domg it The 
puppies thrust their faces secretively and mysteriously 
round the comer of the box beside the hall door where 
they spent the days when they were not in mischief, and 
then seemg her come down the steps, their fat, wriggling 
bodies followed their faces Still, doubt would fill them at 
the gate, round which they would push their noses in 
sudden terror, to see what lay beyond. Once out on the 
road it was comparatively plain saihng. They would run 
ahead joyously, their noses to the ground, their tails 
wagging. If they saw anything that startled them they 
might sit down and consider it, sitting .bolt upright, their 
backs to Stella as she came up with them, th^r tails stiff 
with alarm. Sometimes they turned and fled before a flock 
of bullocks or a pony cart, never stopping for a momcR^- 
until they reached home. Stella following, breathless and 
hoarse from calling them, would find two anxious wrinkled 
faces peering out of the box. Their ecstasy of relief at 
seeing her would be flattering. Never obviously had they 
hoped to see her alive again. One would bite her arm 
joyously to prove his relief while the other caught her skirt 
and ran away with it. 

There must have been different hound pu^j^. 

year but in memory they seemed the same. They were 
always equally disobedient and quite oblivious of Stella’s 
calling and shouting Always she s’wore she would never 
take them for a walk again and then found their small 
rapturous brown and white faces irresistible. 

‘It’s never dull walking with them,’ Aunt Nancy said. 
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and did not seem to be alarmed by the possibility which 
alarmed Sfteha, that she might come home without them 
one day, and they might never be seen again. 

It was part of the adventure of Cappagh which was al- 
ways an adventure. It was not only that one went to it with 
Aunt Nancy, staymg the night in London and getting up 
early to catch the train at Euston and perhaps havmg 
breakfast and lunch m the train, an exciting experience in 
itself. And then the boat at Holyhead with all its strange 
sights and sounds, the siren going, the gangways being 
pulled up, the seagulls flymg above the boat as it moved, 
the blowing sunlight on their wings. Often that was all one 
knew. The rest was dim misery in a cabm with David lymg 
on the opposite berth being sick too. And when David was 
sick he was cross as well and David’s crossness was a ter- 
ribly disconcerting thing, not only because he was David. 
He was nearly always good tempered but if he got a gnev- 
ance he was not easily to be won from it. Stella made the 
best of the passage, and even once, recovering miraculously 
about mid-channel, recited poetry aloud until David told 
her to shut up and lay after saying it, with his face grey 
and sullen, as though, Stella thought indignantly, and 
reasonably, it was her fault that the sea was rough. 

Once they travelled by night, a more exciting adventure 
still, and the sea was smooth so that they slept and awoke 
to see through the porthole the Irish coast bathed in sun- 
light. It was summer then and in Stella’s memories of Cap- 
pagh it was usually summer. It was a place to which -you 
came in the green dusk, half asleep after the journey, dnving 
up the winding avenue and past the lake which lay with 
the woods about it, ghmmering imder the evening sky. The 
lake at Cappagh was mysterious. The reeds edged it and 
ran away into woods and there were small islands floating 
on it. It was always changing, whereas the lake at Winds 
was much clearer and more definite,'more artificial. When 
David and Stella took a boat on the lake at Winds on a 
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summer aftemoou and rowed between the islands they 
knew where they were going. At Cappagh one could never 
be sure of anything. In memory that arrival at Cappagh 
was always in the green dusk and yet there had been winter 
visits there when there had been snow on the hills and pink 
sunsets with the trees black against them.- But the winters 
were less clear in memory than the summers when the 
evenings were long and quiet and green and endless, the 
dusk creeping slowly through the big house. The light lasted 
longer in Ireland. Aunt Nancy explamed. because they w'ere 
further west. And the door of Cappagh always stood open 
as often it stood all mght. And the dogs welcoming them, 
moving and glimmering about the steps and m the dark 
hall, were part of the shadows. Uncle Hubert would shout 
to someone to bring a light but often without result and 
they would eat their supper in the dim panelled dining- 
room by candlelight with the windows open and the green 
dusk outside. And so climb to bed later with candles m 
their hands, through the immense shadowy house full of 
unfamiliar smells. The sraeUs wefg^ part of Cappagh, The 
haU when you stepped mside it was full of them. But they 
were hidden m the shadows and you could not find them. 
At Winds you knew what you were smeUmg. Roses, sweet 
peas, the smell of the garden on a su mm er night commg 
through the open window. At Cappagh it was all elusive, 
uncertain. The woods about the house made it mysterious 
too. Stella use^ to look into them at night, half afraid. Did! 
somethmg move between the trees, a branch crack*? It was 
only a summer wind commg from the mountains. She would 
undress in the twilight because she was afraid of bats coming 
in if she ht her candle, ever smce a temble night when a 
bat had flown in through the low window and knocked the 
candle over. She had screamed m terror for David and ho 
had come heroically, lit the candle again and caught the 
bat in a bath towel and put it outside the window. He had 
not even laughed at her as he had not laughed when they 
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were small children alone in the nursery before Nanny 
came upstairs and Stella had seen homd faces when she 
closed her eyes and had called out to him, ‘David, I’m 
frightened,’ and he had come awake, struggling with sleep 
to comfort her. He had never failed her. 

There was an exquisite fatigue associated with that arrival 
at Cappagh and going to bed in the twilight because the 
candles were not necessary after all. Under Stella’s window 
a path glimmered white runnmg to the stables. She thought 
she heard a horse move in his stall as she looked out before 
getting into bed — an exciting sound. She and David would 
ride perhaps to-morrow. The tennis lawns lay quiet aad 
mysterious between the house and the woods Axmt Nancy 
had opened the door below the library window before they 
came upstairs, stooping her head because the window had 
stuck, and stood on the pale path outside and called back 
to them sadly that the rabbits had been in her garden again. 

‘You can’t keep the little devils out,’ Uncle Hubert said, 
standing in the wmdow. his shoulders shutting out the last 
of the light. ‘They burrow under the wire;’ 

Stella could see them from her window. The tops of the 
tennis nets and the markmg lines showed faintly white. 
Across the lawn a small shadow crept to Aunt Nangy’s 
border at the edge. Another followed it and another. They 
played joyously pulling at something and tearmg it up on 
the path. SteDa clapped her hands and they were suddenly 
still; again and there were tiny white scuts flying across the 
lawn to the darkness of the woods. 

Something scratched and fumbled at the door. She went 
to it in her bare feet and opened it. Dora the spaniel came 
in and nuzzled her ankles, ticklmg her and making her 
laugh. Dora was as soft as the shadows out of which she 
came. The house was full of them, the last light fading in 
a green streak above the woods. They were scented shadows 
drenched through with a smell which Stella remembered 
aU her life, the smell of Cappagh and childhood’s summers. 



Chapter 2 

There was confusion sometimes between the two houses. 
Childhood was like that, a series of pictures and people 
with no link between. Often die journey from Winds to 
Cappagh dropped out. One was at Winds one day — the 
next one was at Cappagh. Even the seasons did not matter. 
One rode with Cynthia at Winds, a magical, enchanting 
thing to be doing, ridmg with Cynthia — summer nding 
which was so different from nding m winter. One could 
hear the wind blowisg the grass, a summer sound, and see 
Cynthia’s face framed against yellow fields and blue hills. 

Stella kept it so — part of Winds and Me She lay awake 
in her own small room to which she had been promoted 
quite a long time ago, leaving Nanny alone m the nursery 
and Cynthia came upstairs after dinner to say good-night, 
to talk a little, to read a story. Stella heard her coming 
down the long passage and hid under the bedclothes tortur- 
ing herself dehciously. What if the footsteps stopped and 
she never came? What li they just stood still and Cynthia 
never came agam? And then Cynthia stood in the doorway 
with the summer dusk behind her. 

‘Are yon awake, Stella?’ and Cynthia’s smile was hke a 
shadow over her face. 

Cynthia was hke that and one’s love for Cynthia which 
hurt m some strange way. Stella would sit up in bed quickly 
in sudden terror lest she should lose her even now, lose 
C^mthia standing m her pale frock at tlie door. Of course 
she was awake. ‘Cynthie. You can stay? Don’t go . . the 
terror of her going reachmg Stella almost before the joy of 
her coming. 

It was part of Winds, the room with the feeling of a 
summer evening, the window wide open over the garden; 
the chintz curtains tteawn back, Cynthia coming in an'^ 
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sitting on the bed and talking in her low voice. Sometimes 
Godfrey came. Cynthia and Godfrey together, standing at 
the door and smiling at Stella in bed. And Cynthia told a 
story, sitting on the end of the bed while Godfrey stood in 
the window, his shoulders oulhned against it, and laughed 
sometimes at the story Cynthia was telling. And when they 
had said good-night and gone away one heard their foot- 
steps going down the long passage. 

Because there was no link, she stood the next moment at 
the garden gate at Cappagh looking in, and the bluebells 
were out under the apple trees like a blue sea (and only 
yesterday she had been planting them with Aunt Nancy, 
the earth incredibly damp and soft against her hands and 
one of the hound puppies thrusting his body in to hinder 
her). It was a mysterious enchanting garden, more mys- 
terious than the garden at Winds which they all loved so 
much. One might hide in the Cappagh garden all day and 
never be found. It lay too low. Aunt Nancy said looking 
about It, and it was too big. All Irish gardens were like 
that — acres and acres of them. But it would be beautiful 
next year, lovelier even than this. She stood on the path 
between the bluebells, seeming to be lost in the garden, 
loving it more than anything or anybody in the world. And 
she was always homesick when she was away, she said, sick 
for Cappagh and her garden. Hubert said — she laughed a 
little — that she noight have been the Creagh and not he, 
and that she was a Sassenach and had forgotten that, 
‘Hubert is too used to it.’ she said, starmg across the blue- 
bells to the black branches of the apple tree®, and her eyes 
seemed heavy with her love. ‘He was bom at Cap|«gh. 
One has to come to it fresh to appreciate it fully.’ Stella 
must have been growing then for she understood dimly and 
cmiembe^ed afterwards. About this time something was 
hnpp^ning at Winds which was vaguely disturbing. Stella 
thought about it, standing at the gate of the g^den at 
Cappagh lookup in and the shadow lay over her face as 
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it lay over Cynthia’s, but she did not know that. When she 
turned and smiled at Nancy Creagh, Nancy thought : 
‘They’re all alike when they smile like that. But what does 
it, mean?’ and she stood starmg at the bluebells and won- 
dered about that smile which all the Mannenngs had. 
It was melancholy, almost heavy, casting a shadow over a 
face instead of lighting it. 

And did they, she asked, her eyes considering her garden 
— and how lovely it would be next year with her new plants 
in her borders! — ^like Mary? She was lovely, wasn’t she, 
m a way? Not as Cynthia w'as of course, but so tall and 
young and almost beautiful. She was, Stella said. They all 
thought so. And still, she wasn’t sure that if she had been 
Godfrey, she would have chosen her, and could advance 
no reason in support of this conviction. And tliey were 
going to live in London, Aunt Nancy said, because of 
Godfrey’s job at the War Office. Yes Stella caid — in 
London — and sudden rehef showed m her voice as though 
she had been frightened about Wmds, about any change 
which might shake the secunty of Winds. But she was too 
young, Nancy Creagh thought, to know what it could 
mean, all the mysterious dangers of any change in such a 
life. And she looked at the grey wall about her garden as 
though she was suddenly frightened too. But she was sorry, 
she said softly, for Mary and Godfrey living in London 

‘Mary likes it,’ Stella explamed. They turned slowly and 
walked up the garden path which climbed to the gate and 
dry land, leavmg behind them the blue sea under the 
apple trees. ‘She has always hved there ’ 

‘One couldn’t imagine it,’ Nancy sighed. ‘But there is 
Irene. She likes London. One couldn’t have thought of her 
away from Cooperstown. She belonged to it. It seemed 
impossible, impossible to think of her in London. We all 
said that when she married George.’ SteUa did not know 
Irene very well, so she said nothing, and walking up the 
path between the grass borders to the house she onlyi 
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thought that one couldn’t imagine Cynthia in London. She 
thought of Cynthia while Aunt Nancy walked beside her. 
She often thought of Cynthia in this way, leaving whatever 
she was doing and going to a world which held Cynthia. 
She could walk beside Aunt Nancy at Cappagh and in 
imagination lie in bed in the dusk and wait for it to be lit 
suddenly by Cynthia’s pale face at the door, and Cynthia’s 
smile, 

Nancy was thinking of Irene. She saw Irene standing on 
the gravel sweep before the grey square house of Coopers- 
town, with half a dozen dogs about her, or Irene on that 
black mare wliich was so like herself, or Irene against an 
Irish winter landscape, a wet road, dazzling one with the 
reflection of the uncertain sunlight as one walked or rode 
over it, and sad grey-green fields stretchmg to deep blue 
hills that had come suddenly out of rain vividly. Irene 
belonged to all these thmgs. They must have gone even to 
the makmg of her. 

There were changes at Winds about that time. The 
nursery had become Nanny’s room and the bedroom at the 
end of the corridor which was in a comer of the house with 
one wide window looking down the path to the garden and 
another over the lawn to the park, had become Michael’s 
nursery. Mary making the change had been apologetic, 
afraid of Nanny as they all were. And Cynthia had been a 
^ttle shocked, standing in the old nursery between the great 
cupboards and looking at the screen which had been there 
in her childhood too, and at the rocking horse and the 
small beds either side of Naimy’s big one. It was dark, she 
supposed, looking at the window. She he^d the hum of the 
bees outside. Sho could remember the shape of die window 
in the early morning when it was getting light. ‘We were 
aH brought up here,’ she said and looked at th& screen 

Mary said quidkiy that it mustn’t ever be changed of 
course, that always it must remam just the same So only 
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the small beds went, leaving Nanny’s large one rather 
solitary, standing out from the wall into the room, and 
Nanny sat by the fire in the winter, sewing, or by the 
window in the summer and the cupboards were still full of 
bundles and bundles of scraps which Nanny kept and the 
walls were a httle more faded and shabby every year. One 
went to the nursery when one had hurt oneself or tom one’s 
frock, or when one felt ill or frightened. There was always 
comfort in there with firelight and lamplight and the rusde 
of Nanny’s apron and her stiff skirts which sounded before 
her as she moved. It was something unchangeable in a 
world that had begun to change. Mary and Godfrey came 
with Michael and Naimy was happy with the bustle of a 
nursery again, and then they went back to London, leaving 
the house strangely quiet. And David was at school and 
only home for the holidays in which he rode with Stella 
in the early morning or went shooting (although she had 
never liked the actual kilhng of birds or rabbits), or fishmg 
on a summer evening which she liked best of all She did 
not tell David that she hated to see a rabbit fall. There was 
some vague premomtion, some fear already, of a life that 
might take him from her. She had learned perhaps with 
Cynthia who was away a good deal at tMs time, m London 
with Mary and Godfrey, or staying about with people. It 
was disturbing that gomg away of Cynthia’s, but any day 
she might come home. Any night one might he awake in> 
the dusk and hear her running up the stairs and her step 
in the comdor aftd hear the door open : ‘Stella, are you 
awake? Darlmg, I’ve come back I must only peep at you 
because it’s late.’ One slept after she had gone and awoke 
in the inoming to sunlight shot through with the joyous 
knowlei^e that Cynthia had come home. 

But David’s going was worse because she and David 
being so much younger than the others had done every- 
thing together. It was lonely sittrog in the schoolroom 
where she and David had performed marvellous cookmg 
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feats over the fire, doing dull lessons with Miss Irving. She 
was going to school soon and that would be better. Cynthia 
had loved school and Stella expected that she would love it 
too. At least she wouldn’t feel that David had it all his own 
way. She wouldn’t be left. It wouldn’t be so bad if she 
could go too. And then, while the question of school was 
still on the horizon, a wonderful thing hapfiened. A boy 
at David’s school got measles and all the others were sent 
home m the middle of the term, and it wasn’t worth while 
when quarantine was over, going back And Aunt Nancy 
came on her way to Ireland and carried David and Stella 
off with her. And there was the long journey and the arrival 
and the summer dusk at Cappagh which always had a 
magic about it and Uncle Hubert came out to meet them 
and the shadows were full of dogs, and they climbed to bed 
after supper through a house which Stella knew now, smelt 
of roses from the bowl in the haU downstairs. But there 
were other smells mixed with the roses, bafiHing her. She 
fell asleep smelling them and woke to the sun lighting the 
green branches of the tree outside her window and the 
knowledge that she and David had come away together, 
that for one long month — and in childhood a month is so 
endless that one need ^ot look beyond it- — ^David was hers. 

They went fishing in the lake at Cappagh in the summer 
dusk and the trees that edged the lake grew blacker against 
ah increasingly pale sky, and the shadows deepened. The 
air was full of the faint hum of insects which devoured 
them, so that afterwards Stella’s memories of that fishing 
were associated with the feelmg of scratching herself 
through the woollen jersey she had put on over her cotton 
frock. because it was chilly at Cappagh in the evenings. 
The shadows lay across the lake making thfe water black 
They crept towards each other as though they must meet 
in time, swallowing up the intricate pattern of silver that 
lay between. Now and agam there was a soft splash as a 
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fish rose; or someone said something in a low voice. That 
was Philip who was home on leave, or Guy who had arrived 
with his arm in a sling, having had an accident on his 
motor bicycle. They were Stella’s cousins. And there was 
Philip’s fnend Edmund Urquhart, who wasn’t at all like^ 
him and didn’t hke shooting or himting, but didn’t mind 
fishing he said, adding that he hardly ever caught anything. 

People talked in low voices fishing at this hour, and the 
shadows seemed to lie over them too and over their voices 
making them vague, indefinite The lake lay below the 
house, a little distance from it, and the long avenue wound 
to It, making a oircuitous way through the park where the 
cattle grazed. Once Dora, who belonged to Phihp, found 
them fishmg, and broke through the brambles at the edge 
of the lake, joyous and apologetic at once. She crept to 
Philip’s heels as he fished and watched him anxiously 
before he discovered her, considermg whether she should 
draw his attention to her presence or not Phihp feeling 
her rather than seeing her (she panted a httle m her 
agitation watchmg him) only said softly: ‘Hello, Dora, 
you little devil Quiet now.’ And she held her breath 
shov/mg him how quiet she could be The woods were aU 
about the lake and they were dark and rather exciting at 
this hour when one had plenty of company. Once Stella 
went fishing with Guy alone and an awful thmg happened, 
for his fly caught in the sleeve of her jersey as he threw it, 
and twisted and embedded itself so that it seemed as if they 
would never get it free, Guy workmg patiendy with onq 
hand and Stella trying to help him, feehng apologetic and 
ashamed because it was her fault for gettmg caught. 

When it was too dark to fish any longer and they wom. 
home by a short cut through the park, they could hear the 
bullocks chewing and one moved away before them, a dim 
great shape, its size exaggerated in the darkness. 

Now that Philip and Guy and Edmund were there S0 
that there were fewer empty rooms, the woods about the 
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house ceased to be terrifying. There had been a feeling of 
menace about that black wall beyond which one could not 
see. In the early morning the postman pushed his bicycle 
along the path through the trees ‘coming over the moun- 
tain,’ as Kate the housemaid explained. The sunlight went 
a little way into the woods, touching the trunks of the trees 
that were green-tinged after long winters and summers of 
rain, and edging them with gold. There was nothing to be 
afraid of on an early summer morning in such woods. 
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Edmund Urquhart walked in them with Philip and 
came out of them to stand looking up at the long grey wall 
of Cappagh. They had got up early, and the house looked 
still asleep with the sunhght on it — ^kindly and secure in 
sleep, Edmund thought. 

He turned and looked at Philip and knew that Philip haefc 
forgotten him. He was looking at Cappagh too. 

‘Philip loves it,’ he thought. And he hadn’t known before 
quite how much Phihp loved it, until he saw him standm^ 
lookmg up at it that mormng in the sunlight. 

Since it is true that lookers-on see most of the game Philip 
didn’t see as clearly all that the house stood for as Edmund 
did, standing outside. It was part of his loneliness, the lone^ 
liness of someone who has grown up alone, not a part of 
any family circle, that he had that capacity for standing 
outside. He was a foreigner here m any case. He came to 
this new life with fresh eyes, and Cappagh m those dayaj 
and the group of people who made the hfe of Cappagl^ 
were more clear to him than to anyone else. 

‘You should be a landlord,’ he said to Philip.. ‘A goo^ 
landlord, to blot out the memories of the past bad oneSi 
I suppose the Creaghs were always bad landlords ani 
harried the peasants.’ 

‘Not always,’ Philip said and laughed. 

Edmund Urquhart wrinkled his face fretfully. ‘I dow* 
know why you’ve gone into the Army. I hoped you’d sen^ 
enough to escape the family tradition. You’ll have a swofi 
of course.’ He looked at his friend with an expression ^ 
horror which was half humorous. ‘And if there’s troubB 
here you’ll be shooting down these poor peasants. I sh^ 
be on the other side and perhaps you’ll shoot me or taJ^ 
me pnsoner.’ 
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Later, Philip, greatly content, took a gun and went out 
shooting rabbits in the summer dusk. He had always done 
that when he had come home from school on his first 
evening at home. Edmund did not accompany him. He did 
not like shooting. He said so one night when a neighbour. 
Sir Martin Shaw, had come to dine and talked at dinner 'of 
the grouse on the mountains which should be plentiful this 
year, and Sir Martin looked at him in bewilderment and 
said with great softness and politeness, ‘By Jove.’ He stared 
at him in an absorbed way, but he was really considering 
Edmund’s hair and wondering when the fellow last had a 
hair-cut. 

‘He talks like a Home Ruler,’ he said later to Nancy 
Creagh. They had discussed Irish politics at dinner, 
growing heated over them. ‘Good Lord, I believe he is 
one.’ 

‘Lots of people are nowadays,’ she explained. Sir 
Mai tin had not changed any opinion in fifty years. ‘Philip 
says it has got to come.’ 

‘Philip’s a soldier,’ the old man said with sudden fierce- 
ness. ‘I hope he- doesn’t forget that,’ and flinched at once 
before her eyes ‘I beg your pardon. I can trust Philip. 
Your son and Hubert’s.’ But he remembered afterwards 
that she was English, which explamed everything, even 
Phihp. 

Edmund Urquhart sat at the very top of the mountain 
to which he had dragged Philip. The heather smelt strongly 
in the sun and the bees droned, in and out of it. Edmund, 
who had a liking for comfort, had found a deep chair of 
heather into which he sank luxuriously. 

‘I think it’s a pity,’ he said. ‘Your being a soldier and 
all that’ He looked down at the roof of Cappagh, a grey 
hne jieyond the black line of the woods. ‘You should be a 
landlord.’ He turned and looked at him. ‘You’d make a 
good seigneur. Phil. And go into politics perhaps and atone 
for the sins of your ancestors.’ 
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‘I may do all that — ^in time,’ Philip said, half asleep in 
the heather. 

‘If they don’t kill you in one of their little wars, or a big 
one,’ Edmund said gloomily, looking at Philip’s head and 
shoulders and wondering where the rest of him was The 
heather hid him. ‘He belongs to it,’ he thought. ‘I don’t.’ 

David went shootmg rabbits with Philip and Guy, and 
sometimes Stella went too. 

‘Do you like it?’ Edmund Urquhart asked, meeting her 
a little behmd the rest. 

‘No.’ she said frankly to him. 

‘Come for a walk instead.’ He looked at her thoughts 
fully. ‘You don’t have to go to bed early?’ 

‘No, not for a long time yet.’ 

They climbed the hill above the house 

‘I’d like to own a mountain,’ Edmund said sleepily as 
they went through the bracken He broke a piece of it, and 
held it in his hand to wave away the flies ‘Poor bracken,’ 
he commented, ‘beside Sussex bracken.’ You couldn’t have 
everything. Irish heather and Scotch heather were good. 
He flicked the piece of bracken about his face Flies were 
worse in Ireland because of the damp. Aggressive Irish 
flies, he said aloud Perhaps they knew that he was an 
Englishman 

They got to the top of the hill where the wind blew. H 
cleared the flies away. Edmund put his hands to his faa 
hair which blew about wildly. Stella had never seen a man 
with such long hair before. It was perhaps because he read 
poetry and even wrote it which David thought a rotten 
thing for a fellow to do, so she must think so too. But 
Philip didn’t, seem to mmd, though you couldn’t imagine 
Philip reading poetry or writmg it. She was breathless! 
having kept up with difficulty with Edmund’s long legsi 
He was very long and thin and he wrinkled his face whili 
he talked. He was the same age as Philip, she remembered 
but she thought he looked much older. That was perhap 
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becauss he talked and thought such a lot. Philip didn’t talk 
much, only laughed in that contented way. 

They sat down on the ridge of the mountain with their 
backs to Cappagh, looking across the valley to another 
mountain and another. Below them, at the very foot of the 
hill, a group of white cottages clustered together. Smoke 
came from the chimneys above the thatched roofs. A 
donkey cart went slowly along the road between two 
mountains. 

‘The standard of living hasn’t changed in the village 
down there,’ he jerked his head, ‘for fifty years, I suppose. 
Yet the Creaghs are good landlords. And the people are 
content’ 

She looked at him with a sudden light in her face. If 
she was Irish, she thought, she’d be a rebel. She and David. 
A shot coming from the woods behind them nought be 
David or Philip killing a rabbit A shadow faint as one 
of the summer clouds above them passed across her face. 
(Well, it was over now.) And Philip, when he had come to 
stay at Winds sometimes for holidays while Uncle Hubert 
and Aunt Nancy were in India, had been a rebel too. 

He had told thpai all about it first. They had longed for a 
rebellion and to fight in it She sat up with her arms about 
her knees. She knew now that she didn’t want a rebellion 
qr to fight in it. She would be fnghtened. She couldn’t even 
f§ce the woods at night. She was ashamed. Looking down 
at the cottages, she supposed, clinging to a straw, that 
it wasn’t as bad as one thought. The peojfie seemed 
happy. 

‘Ten or twelve people living in one room,’ Edmund 
Urquhart said, loolang down too. ‘Religion is founded on 
the resignation of the poor. All this wiU be changed. Stella 
— in your time. You wfii see it’ 

He sat with his elbows on his knees, his face resting on 
his hands. Stella looking at him was dazded by the sun- 
shine in which they were both bathed. It caught aU the 
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ridge of the mountain and the slope this side. The other 
side with Cappagh and the woods was cold and dark in 
shadow. She wondered why he had said ‘your time,’ as if it 
did not concern him, and ‘You will see it.’ She did not ask 
him. He seemed remote from her, lonely, sitting there, 
looking into the sunset, drenched in that yellow light She 
had never, she thought, seen quite such a yellow sunset 
before. The group of white cottages with their thatched 
roofs were bathed in gold. 

She had been impressed, rather shy of Edmund Urqu- 
hart. Suddenly she saw how young he was, sittmg there in 
the sunlight, in his immense loneliness, the loneliness of 
someone without brothers or sisters, who has grown up 
alone. He was not much older than David, younger than 
Philip. He was still at Oxford and Philip had left Sand- 
hurst last year. 

She remembered that it must be late and she stood up 
stiffly and brushed some of the heather from her skirt. 
They went down much quicker than they had come up, 
and feu in with David and Philip at the gate leading from 
the mountain path into the woods. Two or three rabbits 
hung from David’s hand as he walked Stella looked away 
from them, but secretly. David, logically, would ask her, 
didn’t she eat them? 

Edmund said, ‘HeUo, Philip,’ and walked beside him. 
SteUa thought that the gun under Phihp’s arm seemed td 
keep them apart, nothing else — as though they were of one 
mind about everything else. The gun looked so cold and 
hard against the tweed of Philip’s coat, and then he shifted 
it and carried it over his shoulder and his tweed coat and 
Edmund’s touched each other as they walked on the 
narrow path. Stella dropped behind with David. Not even 
the rabbits, soft and still warm, dangling from his hand 
between them, should separate her from David. 

The next day there was n, tennis party and it rained It 
always seemed to rain even in that wonderful summer 
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when people came to play tennis. A large part of the after- 
noon was spent m looking for balls. David and Stella 
indeed did little else. There was thick long grass about the 
tennis lawns and the balls went through the wire and over 
It and were lost in a green sea. 

‘A grand climate for growing w'eeds and moss,’ someone 
said bitterly, searching, moving his legs in the long grass 
with a sound as though he walked through water. ‘Here is 
one they lost the year before last, I expect.’ 

‘Tenms balls are always like that,’ Stella said eagerly, 
in her sympathy for his bitterness. ‘You never find the one 
just lost — always the one before that or the one before that 
again ’ She was quoting Edmund, Urquhart. 

Dora came to help them, swimming through the wet 
grass as if she loved it 

‘Aunt Nancy has taught Dora to find tennis balls,’ Stella 
explained. ‘She’s wonderful Philip doesn’t like her doing 
It, though.’ 

Even Dora didn’t find the ball ‘Go on playing,’ they 
said to those in the middle of the set and that was the first 
giving in that the ball was really lost, not to be found in a 
minute. 

‘Finish the set,’ they called and the players agreed. ‘We’ll 
finish the set and then look for it while you play.’ 

‘We’ll have tea sometime, I hope,’ Edmund Urquhart 
murmured, kicking his feet through the grass ‘In relays 
and then search in relays. Why doesn’t someone cut the 
grass and mend the netting?’ He said it without resentment, 
thmking of tea, the most satisfactory part of tennis parties 
in a bad chmate. He was greedy. The players ran and 
slipped on the damp court and the balls did not rise very 
well, and the doctor who was the champion player of the 
neighbourhood and always won the men’s singles in the 
local tournament, said dieerfully: ‘Getting heavy,’ and 
sent a ferocious serve which never rose at aU, so that his 
lady opponent gave a faint shriek and called out ‘Too 
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good. Doctor,’ and the doctor answered modestly, ‘The 
ground, not me. Mis. Grace.’ 

Often there was a discussion, amicabje, each side trying 
to give away a point. ‘Through?’ (there were many holes 
in the net). ‘No, over. I’m sure it was over * ‘Have it again^ 
tiben.’ The rain was a faint soft mist, warm and kmd. They 
were so used to it that they hardly noticed, playing wit^ 
their racquets w'et m their wet hands, and the balls we| 
and their faces wet. ‘After all if you didn’t play in the 
rain,’ someone said, ‘you would never play at all.’ And 
presently, tea was ready and the set over, and they weitf 
m up the steps and through the open door of the Kbraryj 
They had to stoop there because although the lower pari 
formed half a door, the upper window which should hav^ 
moved up and down, had stuck. ‘The damp,’ Huberi 
Creagh said, standing with his hands against it as though 
he tried to push it up while one of his guests entered. He 
knew that it was no use trying to move it. ‘The damp,’ h^ 
said, smiling at her so charmmgly that she would hav^ 
forgiven him anything But she understood, of course. She 
had hved m the South of Ireland for thirty years. Shd 
repeated: ‘The damp,’ conveymg to him how completeljl 
she understood and sympathised They all trooped into thtS 
hbrary where their clothes steamed a little m the warm aua 
But how good the fire was, they said, and yes, yort alwaj^ 
wanted a fire m this country And there was nothing h^® 
a fire of turf and wood. But Irish rain never gave colff 
Which was probably true, else few of them would have smS 
vived many summers, playing tennis in the rain. And tfeg 
steamed, cheerfully, drinking their tea. And Hubert CreagI 
pretended to push up the wmdow for the ball seekers d 
come in. (Dora, with the sense of her kind and her sea 
showing her what was and what was not worth looking fiM 
had given it up long ago and was drymg herself by the fiisg 
a little mist rising from her drenched coat.) 

The ball seekers stooped as the others had stooped at fh® 
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door, and Hubert Cieagh said again: ‘The damp,’ as 
though he had just discovered that it was stuck. ‘I must 
really do something about it, Nancy.’ 

Nancy, pouring out tea the other side of the room, did 
not hear him. but he addressed most of his remarks to her 
whether she could hear them or not, and he always looked 
her way when he spoke Edmund Urquhart, who did hear, 
knew that he would never do anything about it. ‘I shall 
come here next year,’ he thought. ‘And there will be a few 
more holes m the wire netting, and a few more balls will 
go through, and the grass will be longer to catch and hide 
them, and we shan’t find any of next year’s balls, only of 
this year’s which will be then last year’s. And the window 
will have stuck with the damp and nothing will have been 
done about it, and nothmg will be.’ And he went to the 
tea table and took a cup from Nancy Creagh to hand it, 
and looked at her suddenly, likmg her a little more than 
he usually liked her. And he thought, with great pleasure, 
standmg m the warmth sent out by the wood and turf fire 
(what a jolly room it was with red covers and curtains and 
books roxmd the walls), that he’d come here next year, and 
it would all be just the same. 

And he looked at Nancy Creagh again, and as she was 
looking at him, their eyes met. There was great friendlmess 
in hers. She understood him better than Hubert did, didn’t 
wonder, as Hubert did, what' Philip saw in him. She smiled 
at him seeming to take him mto her confidence. They stood 
outside the happy steaming party looking on at them, en- 
josdng their happiness. After all it was true that if you 
didn’t play in the rain in the South of Ireland, you would 
never play. ‘Some tea for yourself,’ she said, suddenly and 
swiftly, handing him his cup. ‘I thought you had some. I 
am so sorry.’ 

He smiled at her, taking it. He had handed on a cup 
rather absently to someone. He wasn’t good at tea parties 
He went presently and stood by the fire, having a likmg for 
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comfort which he shared with Dora, and looked on at the 
|jaity. He saw the life of Cappagh that summer, with ifei 
showers of rain and the sunlight between, and the tenufe 
parties, against a background vivid with colour, the clear 
colour of the coimtry after ram. 

He knew that Nancy Creagh stood half outside as he did, 
but- he did not wonder as many people wondered why sIm: 
had married Hubert He appreciated Hubert who stood 
out less clearly than his wife against this background bes 
cause he was part of it. Edmund Urquhart thought, seeing 
it with fresh eyes, that he hadn’t been prepared. He had 
come to Ireland and this wasn’t Ireland, and yet it had the 
indefinable magic of the country about it No one had toM 
him about the life inside these houses, built so much of a 
pattern, big and grey with a suggestion of a fortress againsf 
their background of woods. They had been thrown down, 
he supposed, by the English as they passed throughs 
coming as conquerors and colonists, and the English in- 
fluence went just as far as the sunlight went into the wooiii 
and no further'. Beyond that the country lay, unaffected 
You couldn’t tell inside these houses what was happening 
out there. And he looked throu^ the window uncoifc 
sciously thinking that. He stood warming himself by the 
fire, getting closer and closer to it, disturbing Dora who sai 
up and looked at him reproachfully, and finding him me 
aware of her, rose with great dignity and went to the fai 
side of the hearth where she lay down again. In time hi 
leaned his arm on the chimneypiece (when he took it aw^ 
later there was a little dust of turf ash on the brown twe^ 
of bis sleeve), and drank his tea and watched the par® 
from which he seemed to have slipped away so that th® 
were no longer aware of him. The room, he- thought, smeB 
differently from English rooms He tried to define the smdl 
and it eluded him. There were bowls and jars' of sii mmej 
flowers smellmg in the warmth of the turf and wood fiH 
and there was a smell of damp drymg — ^the books a 
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thought, glancing at the shelves, were probably as damp as 
could be, even though there was often a fire in this room. 
They ought to be taken out one by one, opened and left 
open so that the dry air could get between the leaves. But 
he was sure, looking at them, that they were never touched, 
except once a year perhaps, to be dusted. 

The room, he thought, could only have been a room in 
an Irish country house. He bad thought that in his bed- 
room lying awake m the morning and watching the furni- 
ture come slowly out of the shadows, the room seeming to 
hesitate like a sleeper half awake between two worlds. He 
had seen the sun creep between the leaves and light the 
trunks of the trees outside, and had watched the room 
come slowly awake. There was a mystery about it, an un- 
certainty. He followed something which eluded him, trymg 
to catch up with it, leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece, 
his body warmed by the turf fire. Then someone moved to- 
wards the door. ‘It’s stopped raining. What about another 
set?’ 

He thought wearily, T had better go and look for balls.* 
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Chapter 4 

The lake was chill and grey on a dull summer after*, 
noon, the reeds the only colour against the grey. Goo^ 
fishing weather, Stella thought. A swan moved across th;^ 
still surface coldly and beautifully Aunt Nancy pushed the 
boat gently into the reeds and laughed, T didn’t mean tq 
do that, Stella. The boys would laugh at us.’ 

She turned the boat out again, let Stella row and laughs 
when Stella nearly wrecked them on a fallen tree that r^ 
out from the bank. ‘We’re no navigators ’ They rowel 
away from the shore and its dangers. A httle cloud of gna® 
swung and hummed in the air over the lake and broke 
before them. The sound reminded Stella of the bees in tlss 
nursery at Winds. They crossed the lake and slipped under 
the bank at the far side and drifted in the dark shadows 
of the woods that lay out over the water Aunt Nanqi 
facing Stella faced the woods too. Her eyes were dark as 
people’s were m the winter when they had come in froa 
hunting in a cold wind. But it was only the shadow of the 
woods, nothing else. It was such fun having David anJ 
Stella there, she said It seemed such a long time since thef 
had last been at Cappagh. 

Stella’s face brightened It was lovely, she said, beio| 
here. And it had been luck that boy Williams getting 
measles. She splashed her hand in the lake because she w® 
still at the age when water was an irresistible toy But fc« 
that David would still have been at school and she li 
Winds doing dull lessons with Miss Irving. She gasped a 
little, thinking how narrowly she had escaped such a fata 
She and David were grateful tw the measley Williams slg 
said and laughed. It was decent of him to do that just ii 
this moment. 

And then two people came suddenly out of the woo® 
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and stood against the darkness which was like a screen 
behind them and their voices came across the water, and 
Nancy Creagh turned the boat, answermg them. 

‘It’s Irene and George,’ she said. ‘You’ve come to tea,* 
she called. ‘I haven’t seen you for ages, Irene.’ 

Stella thought, what a pretty hat Irene was wearing, such 
a soft beautiful blue rolled away from her face in that way, 
and her face was very white framed in her hat with the 
black woods behind her. Stella thought that whiteness most 
enviable and desirable and wondered if her face would 
ever be like that. And Irene’s voice sounded beautiful too, 
calling across the water. 

‘We’ve come to tea, Nancy. But we’re dreadfully late. 
And we’ve walked all the way.’ 

Nancy Creagh pushed the boat to the bank, and they 
got into it, and George, who was tall and thin with spec- 
tacles, took the oars and turned the boat round. He didn’t 
talk much, rowing across the lake, but Irene explained that 
they had only just come over> or they would have come 
before. And now they were so late, and Nancy Creagh 
laughed and said that she hadn’t known it was so late, and 
she was afraid she always kept Hubert waiting for his 
meals. ‘We never thought of the time, did we, Stella?’ 

George bumped the boat agamst the bank the other side 
and held it steady while they all got out, and Nancy said : 
‘Run on, Stella, and teU them we are coming.’ But this 
Stella was afraid to do, not wanting to face Uncle Hubert 
who had been -kept waitmg for his tea, although he should 
have been used to it by now. So she kept teside Aunt 
Nancy as if she had not heard and Aunt Nancy evidently 
forgot, for they all went in together (stoojfeg their heads 
at the hbrary door), and tea was set on the table beside the 
fire. And Hubert Creagh, who hated to pour out his own 
tea, had lifted the lid off and was looking into the^ teapot 
doubtfully. He turned as they came in, saying widi great 
gentleness : ‘Damn it. Nancy, must you always go away as 
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soon as it’s time for a meal? The tea’s been ready for an 
hour.’ 

Just an hour ago, Stella remembered, she and Aunt 
Nancy had gone to row on the lake 

Then Uncle Hubert said, ‘Hello, Irene, I didn’t see you. 
I didn’t know you were here.’ And he looked at Irene with 
great pleasure and forgot to say HeUo to George, for whom 
Stella began to feel sorry, for some reason she could not 
have explained. 

‘I married an English wife,’ Hubert Creagh said to Irene; 
‘hoping to have punctual meals. And there is pot a more 
unpunctual woman in the coimty It was the same in India. 
As soon as a meal was ready she would go off somewhere 
Never knew such a woman.’ And forgetting Irene, he 
looked at his wife and forgave her eveiythmg ‘But upon 
my word, I am sorry for George,’ he said, with apparent 
irrelevance, and Stella was conscious of a little shock,' 
because she too was sorry for George, but she didn’t feel 
somehow that it ought to be said. 

‘George is all right,’ Irene said. ‘I am quite punctual 
when I am in London *>’ and she moved towards the fire, 
beautifully as she did everything, and said, of course, you 
always wanted a fire here, and the smell of turf made her 
homesick. She stood beside the fire in her lovely tweeds 
and the hat turned back from her face, a strange soft, misty 
blue, the colour of her eyes, and she seemed to be warming 
herself as if she had been a long time cold. (That, though^ 
Stella, was the reason why she was so pale. She was cold 
But she ought to have been warm; she had walked through 
the woods ) She moved her foot a little to touch Dora with!' 
it and Dora only half woke and slept again. She knew the 
best place on a grey chill Irish summer day when there 
was no work to be done. 

Edmund Urquhart came in late too and stood for ^ 
moment at the door before anyone saw him, looking ai 
them all. He had been walking, over the mountains, he said 
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vaguely as he sat down. He had stopped to talk to an old 
man on the road. The old man had told him there was 
going to be lots of trouble, lots of trouble, and he had 
shaken his head And the boys were wild for it, he had 
said Edmund comforted himself with hot cakes, butter 
and jam. They were as good at teas in Ireland as they were 
in Scotland. He had only discovered that No one had told 
him before he came. He liked home-made jam too. And 
he was conscious of Irene’s face across the table like a pale 
moon. He passed her home-made cakes and strawberry jam 
inadequately. It was so good, he said, and stared in amaze- 
ment at George whom he suspected of bemg her husband. 

Irene liked raspberry jam better, she said, and did not 
apologise for her taste. He felt humbly that he had been 
wrong. Raspberry jam then, he almost fumbled in his 
eagerness. Eating it, she looked at him across a hot cake, 
her eyes beautiful and expressionless. Was her hair black, 
he wondered, under her hat? He wished he could be sure. 
It might be the shadows. He had never known such a 
country for shadows, he thought with sudden imtation. 
They had planted the trees too close to the houses always. 
Why didn’t they cut some of them down? He’d suggest it to 
Philip. But nothing, he knew, would ever be done about it. 
And they’d make cover if that old man to-day was right. 
He looked out across the tennis lawns, one above the other, 
to the woods beyond. You couldn’t see anybody m those 
woods. But he came back to Irene’s face and her eyes. 
And she spoke to him across the scone she was eating with 
raspberry jam. She heard they were drilling aU over the 
country, she said. And there was a little thrill in her voice 
because she had just come from London and somewhere 
far back in her ancestry there had shpped in. some Irish 
blood to mix with the conquerors. And that blood stirred a 
little now. But she could never let anyone know or she 
would be disgraced in the county. Nancy perhaps. She 
looked her way, hardly imderstanding her own feelings. 
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Nancy was English, which explained ever 5 dhing. Th^ 
couldn’t say that about her. The Coopers had been ^ 
Cooperstown since they came there with Cromwell. 

The sound of a door- closing might only have been the 
wind, or the half-door they had left open when they caiw 
in, stooping their heads, movmg on its hinges, or it might 
have been a door somewhere in the house But Hubed 
Creagh looked at all the three doors that led into ths 
library making the lopm draughty so that they realiji 
always needed a fire, and none of them told him anythit)^ 
‘Look out, Irene,’ he said and tried to remember if a safe 
vant had come bringing fresh tea or hot water, or had Ibokei 
in to see if they wanted anything and gone away. ‘j&8 
careful, Irene,’ he said, watching the doors which told hia 
nothing, and she said yes, and looked too at all the doo^ 
and said she had forgotten; because she had only juisi 
come, and she hugged a guil^ secret, half ashamed of m 
half bewildered What would George say*^ she thought 
and turned her eyes on George who was not looking hMi 
way. But Edmund was, and he blinked suddenly. 

God,’ he thought, ‘she’s in love with him ’ 

‘There is gomg to be trpuble,’ George said gloomily bfe 
side Edmund He picked him out, the only person in tisi 
room he could hope to understand. ‘They don’t take g 
seriously here. But it is gomg to be serious — everywhere.’ 

He added that after a httle pause. Edrannd knew hi 
meant Europe then, not Ireland, and he thought wiS 
sudden rage and pain of Philip For he was sure somehcw 
that they were going to kill Philip. He was always afraid Ji 
it. And he didn’t really care for anyone in the world exc^ 
Philip. No one guessed his, thoughts or the sudden desp^ 
with which he tore a scone to pieces in his fingers aiS 
dropped it helplessly, thinking of Philip. No one knew a^ 
thing except Irene, who felt his trouble and did not kn» 
what it was. When he looked up, he met her eyes wfa^ 
had the shade m them of heather turned blue by distanka 
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It was clever of her to wear tweeds just the same colour, he 
thought. And he met her eyes which were full of sympathy 
for him, and he felt he would like to get out of this room 
and w'alk round the garden with her, and perhaps tell her, 
though he didn’t usually want to tell people things. But 
they wouldn’t go round the garden in a party breaking into 
couples as they usually did, because, Nancy Creagh ex- 
plained to Irene down the tea table, the early summer 
flowers were nearly over and the other things, phlox and 
the rest hadn’t come on. But Irene must see it later. She 
was going to stay, of course. 

‘Oh, yes,’ Irene said, her eyes suddenly peaceful. ‘-George 
is going to shoot’ 

And George said, yes, he was going to shoot. And he 
heard the grouse were extraordinarily plentiful this year. 
‘The trouble will come,’ he said to Edmund, reassuring 
him. ‘But not just yet We’ll get our shooting first.’ And he 
looked at Edmund through his spectacles and then across 
the table at his wife. ‘Irene is happy here,’ he said. ‘Though 
she doesn’t shoot. She never wants to move once she 
comes.’ 

Irene’s lips formed a word. ‘London.’ She looked down 
the tea table, and out through the window over the terrace 
to the woods. Her eyes caught the darkness of them. She 
leaned forward a little, her elbows on the table staring past 
Edmund into the woods. 

‘London,’ he repeated quickly, -showing that he at least 
imderstood — out of all these others that he at least . . . ‘Oh, 
I agree'. . 

She did not answer, leaning forward, her eyes lost in the 
darkness of the woods. And he thought despauingly, ‘She’s 
lost in them. <^he’s. not here at all. She belongs to them. 
And George has taken her to London. It’s too awful. It 
ought never to have been* allowed. She ought to have 
married Phdip.’ 

This was the greatest compliment he could possibly have 
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paid her. And he went on to think that Cappagh would 
have been safe then; although there was no reason why he 
should have thought that, for on that grey summer after* 
noon the solidly built house, shut m by its woods, seemed 
as safe as any house could well be. 

‘You’ll stay to dinner, of course,’ Nancy Creagh sa^l 
to both of them. ‘And we might have a game of tennis. 
The court must be dry, because it hasn’t rained since thfei 
morning.’ 

Irene, coming back with difficulty only half way from 
woods, still leaned her arms on the table and her eyes met 
Edmund Urqubart’s She stayed there with Edmund as 
though the woods still pulled at her, and she might at any 
moment slip back to them. She had no tennis things, ^ 
said, looking down at her tweeds which were the colom 
of heather close enough to be only faintly blue. 

‘We can lend you things,’ Nancy Creagh said, naturallj; 
But they had to get back They had promised Father. He 
hated to dine alone. And he didn’t like people coming ia 
in a fuss at the last moment and not changing Nancy 
knew. She turned her eyes to her at last. He had always 
been like that. So they went away just as Pliihp and 
came in with David. They had been fishing over the otl^ 
side of the country. They all shook hands and sat down fes 
tea and stood up again as Irene and George went. 

‘Had tea?’ David said, beside Stella, and helped himsdi 
to all that Edmund had left of strawberry jam. He lot^bi 
into the pot. ‘Greedy fellow Edpiund is,’ he said. 

Stella had had one tea, but she might -have another, 
this age it seemed as if she could eat endlessly. Philip 
to the window and swung open the two doors and said w 
Irene. ‘You’ll have to stoop, you know. The window sttt9l 
whai we WCTe children, Irene.’ Edmund Urquhart, stan^b® 
against one of the curtains as though he hid in it, starteffl 
hearing Philip using her name like that, so easily 

‘I remember it,* she said, looking at Philip and 
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thought enviously, they remembered lots of things together. 
He felt suddenly lonely. 

She stooped her head going out before him and he 
followed her, leaving Philip in the library, where fresh tea 
had been brought and new logs put on the fire and the 
kettle hissed cheerfully. Edmund would put them across 
the lake, he said, and bnng the boat back. 

‘Not drowning us?’ she laughed at him for the first time, 
and the colour of her eyes was not too far away. 

‘Not drowning you,’ he said. ‘I am quite competent. 
Unexpectedly.’ He rowed at Oxford, but that was imex- 
pected too. He said again, as though it was a pleasant pros- 
pect: ‘I’ll put you across and you can walk through the 
woods.’ and more slowly he finished, ‘And I’ll brmg the 
boat back.’ 

They walked mto a belt of pine trees that edged the park. 
The pine needles were under their feet, and it was dark. 
In the darkness he wondered, walking beside her, why she 
had married George. 



Chapter 5 

He put them across the lake, which took only a minute, 
however slowly he rowed He rowed as slowly as he could, 
and the soft splash of the water against the oars showed 
how slowly the boat moved. Running it against the bank at 
last, he held out his band to Irene unwillingly, and when 
they stood above him on the bank saying thank you and 
good-bye, he sat in the boat holding the oars and thought : 
‘They’ll be gone in a. minute,’ and all the grey still water 
about him was cold with his loss. The shadow the trees made 
at the edge, and the roots of the trees standing up out of the 
earth where a flood had left them, w'ere part of it. They 
were black under the bagk, creeping over the frightened 
water. He sat straight and leaned back his head and looked 
up at Irene, who stood above him on the bank. He said, not 
at all, because she was thanking him. He had loved putting 
them across. But he wished they could have stayed for 
tennis ‘The court v/ill be quite dry now,’ he said. ‘It 
hasn’t rained since this morning.’ And he meant that quite 
seriously, quoting Nancy Creagh unconsciously. ‘It won’t 
rain again,’ he said, turning and searcliing the lake across 
the still surface to the moving shadows at the edge ‘Not 
to-night.’ And with the sudden wild hope of a child, he 
splashed an oar foolishly in the water. ‘You couldn’t stay 
after all? Couldn’t you? They’d be so pleased if I just 
brought you back We’d have had the row across the lake.’ 
He laughed at Irene despairingly. He thought, with that 
overwhelming loneliness, of the things she and Philip could 
laugh over together easily, in a room full, of people. ‘We 
could send a message.’ The oar was still in his hand and 
he sat and stared at it No telephones, of course. But a man 
riding on a horse — Connor, the groom. That would be a 
suitable way of carrying a message for Irene. 
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He had had no hope really. Only the momentary 
irrational optimism of a child, shattered so easily and 
quickly because there is no foimdation to support it. She 
said she would have loved to stay. So loved to stay she said, 
drawing out the word to emphasise it. Her eyes reflected 
the cold grey of the water with the dark shadows on it. And 
the woods behind her caught all her body into their 
shadows. There was no colour of heather anywhere, made 
blue by distance. It was all grey and black, with Irene’s 
face showing out of it as he had seen her first like a pale 
moon. George said they’d be late, and to Irene, the old man 
would be upset. And they had two miles to walk And Ed- 
mund said, yes, he understood, and sat in the boat and 
beard their feet going away. A branch snapped, a dead leaf 
cracked. There were dead leaves then already to crack 
under Irene’s feet as she walked through the woods. He felt 
as though it were October rowing back across the lake. A 
swan came to meet him and he teased it purposely and 
viciously with an oar, splashing it. The swan rose, fighting 
with the oar and ready to fight with him. The disturbance 
sent a thousand tiny ripples travelhng to the shore, where 
they lapped against the bank and were caught in the black 
shadows of the tree trunks and the tree roots standing up 
from the earth. 

He found the fishing party still at tea, and looked at 
them with the disgust of someone who has eaten well so 
recently as to be satisfied, thinking how greedy they were. 
‘You’ll have to take some exercise before dinner,’ he said 
to Stella. 

Phihp lit a cigarette. The horses hadn’t been out. He was 
laay, but if David and SteUa liked and would take them 
easy. ‘The mountain lane,’ he said, “We always go there 
in the summer when it is hot or tb«e-are flies. The flies 
aren’t so bad there. I’ll come and help you saddle them, 
David, while Stella gets rrady.’ 

^Siall I come too?’ Edmund asked, picking a raspbcaay 
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from the dish on the table, and said at once, ‘No I ha\e 
had enough energy for to-day I haven’t eaten like you.’ 
He looked at Stella senously, assuring her that he wasn’t 
coming, wasn't going to spoil things. She v/anted David 
to herself. ‘I haven’t made a pig of myself like the rest 
of you,’ he said, looking at David and thinking of this 
fnendship of brother and sister, which he had never had. 
Nothing could ever take its place, nothing that came later, 
or take the place of friendship and experience shared m 
childhood. And he saw again Philip’s smile at Irene as he 
swung back the door for her. He went upstairs to his room 
which was over the library. It looked across the tennis 
lawn to the woods, and the reflection of the woods was m 
the mirror on the dressing-table, and thrown back from the 
mirror into the room An old-fashioned flowery paper 
covering the walls was faded; the chintz curtains at the 
window were faded too, and the room had the faint smell 
of faded things which belongs to Insh country-house bed- 
rooms. It was the smell of long wet winters and long wet 
summers following each other, leaving a dampness which 
constant fires of turf and wood could not altogether war 
against The grey evening broke suddenly mto pale sun- 
light, which came over the w’oods and was caught m the 
mirror and thrown back into the room as the shadows of 
the trees had been earlier. That would be better for their 
ride,*he thought, in the mountam lane where the flies were 
not so bad. He sat in the pale sunhght to read, leaning his 
arms on the table, his face on his hands, shut away in 
loneliness. He heard a horse move slowly out of the stables 
across the yard — being led — stop for someone to ihount, 
and then the sound of two people riding out of the yard on 
to the avenue. He couldn’t see them from this side of the 
house. They had gone the other way. Even their voices 
could not come back to him, yet he knew they were talk- 
ing They were always talking to each other, having so 
much to say. He wondered what would happen when they 
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grcv. up What did happen to a brother and sister, who had 
shared everything, when they grew up? They had gone 
away and the yard was quiet again, and he sat reading The 
trees outside were black against the pale uncertain sunlight 
until presently the sunlight wavered and the trees had it all 
thcjr own way Then Edmund moved and thought it must 
be time to change. And he stared at the page where the 
printed words were as vague and uncertain as the sunhght 
had been. He hadn’t taken in much of what he had read, 
seeing Irene’s face above him on the bank, as he sat m the 
boat saying good-bye He wondered, standing up stifiBy — 
he had better get to the bath before those kids came back — 
why she had married George. 

They talked of her at dinner, with the windows open 
and candlelight, and the dim portraits looking down from 
the panelled walls Beautiful, Hubert Creagh said, but -not 
a patch on her mother By Jove, he remembered. And. Sir 
Martin Shaw, who had come over to dinner, remembered 
too They agreed, looking at each other — sharing memories, 
Edmund thought, as Irene and Philip had shared them — 
that she was beautiful, but you wouldn’t have looked at her 
when Cicely was there. It seemed to Edmund that they said 
to each other a great many times T remember her mother,’ 
repeating it, as though each time they said it they saw her 
again, staring at each other, shanng it Sometimes they 
vaned, T remember the year Cicely came out. It must have 
been . . .* But they were vague about dates and their faces 
turned to each other, supplied no answer. ‘My first leave 
home,’ Hubert Creagh remembered. ‘The Hunt Ball was at 
Derrick that year.’ 

Nancy Creagh sat at her end of the table with the 
window open behind her. The light outside was still 
stronger than the candles, so that Edmund could see most 
clearly the little mist her hair made about her face. Her 
voice coming into the discussion was cold and sweet. Cicely 
must have been beautiful, she said, if she was more beauti- 
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ful than Irene. And she leaned towards Edmund Urquhart 
as though they were both shut outside something, m a loire- 
liness that made a bond between them. Didn’t he think so? 
she asked. And for her part, she did not believe that Cicely 
had been more beautiful. It was only that there was about 
her the glamour made by time. And she looked at her 
husband and Martin Shaw, half tolerantly, half pityingly, 
old men or children making fairy tales to play with. AM 
heanng the cold sweetness of her voice, they tumbled oat 
of the past, hurting themselves a little as they fell to earth, 
and blinking rather foolishly in the candlelight. And they 
talked of other things, not looking at each other any more. 
But Nancy Creagh herself brought the conversation back 
to Irene. She didn’t mmd Irene, Edmund thought. Only 
the past from which she was shut out. Which was true. 
She sat in the candlelight, which grew stronger as the ligte; 
behmd her faded (presently the little mist would be about 
her face instead of round her hair), and looked between 
the heavy silver candlesticks, across a bowl of yellow rose^ 
at Hubert, who. with the panelled wall behmd him, sat ia 
candlelight. She wasn’t afraid of anything living, only of 
the past in which Cicely appeared, a beautiful ghost, hfo 
one, she thought, could have loved Cappagh or Ireland 
more, and she leaned forward a little under the burden d 
her love. None of them, she knew, felt for every inch rrf 
the land what she felt. Not Hubert, who had been boi» 
here — ^not Philip or Guy. And she heard a rustle m the ivy 
outside the window, and turned her head a httle and saw 
the pale path going down to the garden, and the trees 
edging it. growmg shadowy. And she seemed to Edmund 
Urquhart watching her, to go away from them out of tie 
candlelight, leaving them to talk of Irene. He wondered 
where she had gone to alone, leaning back in her chaig 
her face turned a little sideways, her head and her shouldei^ 
caught into the shape of the window becommg dimmer 
leaving them all sitting about the table with its flowers aM 
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sihcr and Jts lights, to ta^k of Irene, and if they would, of 
the past and of Cicch , a pale ghost who could not hurt her, 
She was only thinking of her garden as it would be in the 
dim light, and that the phlox would be out soon and how 
lo\ely her border would be this autumn with the new 
chiysanthemums. And she was built into security with her 
love of Cappagh and her garden. 

He followed her into the drawing-room after dinner, 
leaving the others to smoke. They had all, except Philip, 
who knew his ways already, been a little shocked to find 
that he did not smoke David, who had blinked sleepily at 
dinner, not understanding an3ithing (he was still m the 
mountain lane where there had been lovely stretches of 
grass beside the road and the flies had been much better 
at least than anywhere else), had said good-night and gone 
up to bed. They heard his stumbling footsteps going up the 
stairs and down the long corridor above their heads. The 
fire had died down to a smouldering pile of ash. It was a 
w ay turf fires had, Nancy Creagh said, kneeling by it. And 
it covered everything with ash — ^he would see — a little layer 
of dust always on the chimneypiece. She put her hand up, 
touched it, and showed it to him on her finger. You couldn’t 
get Irish servants to dust every day. They hated monotony. 
But in an emergency they were wonderful. If one could 
have an emergency every day, she said, smiling back at him 
over her shoulder 

‘You will,’ he said, ‘please let me do this.’ And she 
stood up unwillmgly. 

‘I shall have to instruct you. I learned to make a turf 
fire when I came here first.’ She instructed him and 
watched him pile the turf on end, carefully. 

‘That’s right ’ A sudden flame sprang up as turf and 
wood met on the burning ash. ‘When I married Hubert,’ 
she went on as if she had not interrupted herself, ‘and I 
had to learn a lot of things — being English.’ 

‘Like George,’ he said. 
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‘Like George.’ A blaze of firelight lit up her face. ‘Poor 
George, I am sorry for lum.’ 

‘So am L’ 

‘But he earned off Irene.’ 

She watched him frankly in the firelight She had seen 
him look at Irene. ‘It shouldn’t have been allowed,’ he 
agreed, staring into the fire ‘It was all wrong. Irene in 
London She belongs here ’ And he thought again that she 
should have married Philip. 

‘The odd thing is ’ She knew he wasn’t gomg to like 

it, and that he probably knew already and that in any ca® 
he would know. He wasn’t hke Hubert or Phihp or Guy, 
who would never know, being silly men or children. ‘She 
loves George,’ she said, seeming more to agree with him 
than to make a statement heiself; referring to somethu^ 
that they both knew already, but that the others couldn’t 
see. being slow and stupid ‘George came here from Eng- 
land, fabulously rich, and Irene married him,’ she said. 
‘She loves George and he adores her, and he gives her 
everything. And we all feel a grievance because Irene is so 
beautiful and George is very English and couldn’t expect to 
understand her And she always comes back a little frozen 
and warms herself beside a turf and wood fire.’ She took 
a bellows and blew at the flames and they both saw Iren» 
standing there in the firehght in her tweeds, the colour <4 
heather on distant hills But she wondered what those 
tweeds of Irene’s had cost and thought that it was a good 
thing that George was very rich, because you couldn’t think 
of Irene as poor. And E^und saw her m this room and 
thought she ought to have mamed Phihp. 

They were mterrupted then The sound came throng 
one of the open windows, and Nancy Creagh, heanng it, ra® 
across the room and flung all the other windows in the bo5» 
open, leaning out. He followed her, hstening. He hadn^ 
been sure what it was. A child crying — but there was m 
child to cry ... a ghost? 
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‘It’s m the woods,’ she said, her hand on his arm. ‘Out 
there beyond the iawn,’ she indicated vaguely. ‘In the 
darkness. Shall we ever find it"?’ And they were in the 
library which was dark with a faint glow on the hearth 
where the fire had been allowed to die, and a line of light 
showing under the door from the dining-room where they 
still talked . . of Irene perhaps ... of Cicely? She fumbled 
with the half door in her haste, passing by that line of hght. 
She had forgotten them, thinking of what was happening 
in the woods. She was out in the darkness, mnmng ahead 
of him over the grass which was wet with dew. He could 
smell it. 

He caught her up and she explained as she ran. A rabbit 
in a trap — they would do it, although she and Hubert had 
done everything — searching for traps, finding them and 
breaking them, telling them they could take as many as 
they liked if they shot them. She was breathless, murmur- 
ing in his ear. But they would trap, and always there was 
the possibility some night like this, some summer night 
when one was so happy . . And how could one ever have 
been happy when this was happening? 

He wondered if they would ever find it, stumblmg with 
her in the brambles. And pine trees made such darkness. 
No wonder the shadows lay over the house, crept into it 
through the windows, covering everything. He turned back 
to the light as though he could store it, carry it with him, 
and heard her ciy behind him. 

He stared at W in the darkness over it, knowing that 
she knew that he felt sick. He could not see her, but he 
could feel her there. He had a sensation of being in a 
aanspiracy with her, their hands meeting over it, shut away 
together by the high wall the woods made, like a prison. 
He thought vaguely of the dining-room where the candles 
BOW would have it all their own way — ^perhaps they had 
shut the window when Nancy had gone. It was she who 
loved aur so much. Were they still talking of Irene — of 
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Cicch ? It seemed a long way away Philip and Guy would 
have know n how to do this. He had to ask. 

‘Quickly. It IS quite easy. The back of the neck Can 
you feel it'^ Tliere’s nothing else to do . . but make sure’ 

So she couldn't do it, he thought, at once relieved and 
dismayed. Lots of country ladies he knew, could. But she 
knew how it should be done. 

T see now,’ he whispered. 

‘The back of the neck Then we’ll take the trap after- 
wards and break it. You are sure. . . .’ She was terrified. 
‘You won’t mess it?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ he said in a minute or two 

They went back across the w'et lawns, her skirts trailing 
over them. The fashions of that year were not suited for 
such expeditions He carried the trap, laying it down on the 
stone balustrading at the top of the steps. He was glad to 
put it out of his hands, hating it. 

The libiary >vas still m darkness when they stooped their 
heads, only the Ime of light showing from the dining- 
room door. In the drawing-ioom she saw herself m a 
mirror and cried out She must change — and her shoes — 
she looked at her satin slippers — ^they were ruined He was 
wet too. 

He found the candles in the hall and lit one for her, 
and one for himself, and they went upstairs through the 
dim shadowy house by candlelight. Downstairs in the 
dining-room they were stiU talking — ^but not all this tune 
of Irene, he thought. Perhaps of the trouble that was 
coming. He turned on the first landmg with the candle in 
his hand. The staircase window framed pale light and soft 
shadow, black trees agamst a green evenmg sky. The black 
wall of the trees shut the house m, guarding it A faint 
smell came to them from the hall below and through the 
open window, outside which a sleepy bird whispered. There 
was a late crop of hay lying cut in swaths in the meadow in 
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front of the house. The smell of it was elusive like all those 
other smells. Nancy Creagh standing and looking back at 
him defined one of them. 

‘Do you smell my roses? There is a bowl of them in 
the hall.’ And she was suddenly happy over her roses, 
forgetting the small thing that had been caught in pam. 
‘You will change now You must be so wet. I shall only 
be a few minutes.’ 

The candlelight threw soft shadows over her face He 
kept her afterwards m memory standing so with the dusk 
glimmering palely behind her, at Cappagh which she loved 
and to which she belonged, although she had come into it 
from outside. She had flashed a smile at him in the green 
dusk and when the door had closed, he had been left in 
*a shadowy world pursuing that something which he never 
found. Always he w'as coming up with it, only to lose it 
He could put out his hand and close it on somethmg as 
intangible as air. The smell of an Irish country house as 
one went up through it m the twilight The smell of hay 
drying and damp walls drying and turf smoke and roses 
It was all so hke and yet so unlike an English house, where 
he could have come up with the thing he pursued. The 
black waU of the trees softening now against the sky where 
the last of the daylight was tuijiing yellow made a barrier 
shutting out the country in w^hich the house was built, 
Ireland lay beyond the trees, and you couldn’t tell inside 
these houses what was happenmg beyond the barrier. He 
stood between two worlds, m a world which belonged to 
neither. Pursuing something and losing it, his hand closed 
at least on the roses of which the house smelt, the petals 
soft against his fingers and wet with this morning’s rain. 
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When Edmund Urquhart met Irene agam it was at Vic- 
toria Station A train had gone out before they saw each 
other because there w'as no room to see anyone before the 
tram went. And when they met, each going out into the 
cold w'inter sunlight, their faces had the same expression of 
people left behmd. Only there was a difference. She had 
worn, like all the women on the platform, a look of strain, 
leanmg forward, following the train as long as possible. 
Then tliat following look gave way to one of patience. But 
he still followed the train in his mmd. He was left behind 
also, but only for a time until he could go too. She saw that 
in his face, although he did not look back as they walked 
together out of tlie station. She envied him. 

‘The tram was crowded,’ he said, walking beside her 
across the station yard. A cold wind blew in their faces 
and she bent her head a little before it. She looked frozen, 
wrapped in her furs He thought of a fire of tuif and wood 
that might have warmed her. But perhaps not even that 
now 

She hoped, liftmg her face to the wind, that it wouldn’t 
be rough to make things worse. They turned and looked 
at each other. George was a bad sailor, she said. The last 
time he had gone out there had been a terrible crossing. 
Everyone had been sick. It seemed the last touch of misery. 
And lifting her face m the cold sunlight, she seemed to be 
praying for the mercy of a smooth crossing for men who 
needed mercy. 

“Will you come and have breakfast somewhere?’ he 
asked. ‘You haven’t had it?’ 

A cup of tea She had had breakfast a lifetime ago 
Wheie should they go? She shied away from the Grpsvenor 
Hotel, where she and George had spent the night. She did 
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not sv\ that, but he guessed it. They had Iain awake talk- 
ing: sIov\. heartbreaking, difficult talk, trying to remember 
things that must be said, to leave nothing undone, no lack 
or hurt not to be filled or healed afterwards There had 
been, for her, a harrowing association with her childhobd, 
she and her only brother talking in the nursery Towards 
morning Geoige had fallen asleep first, and she, left alone 
m immense loneliness, had followed him But she had slept 
fitfully and she had had to wake him when the cold early 
light came, and it had been hard to wake him. 

She said with frozen lips, ‘It’s worse m the early morning. 
The Staff train must be much better. You were seeing 
someone off?’ 

‘Philip.’ 

They vsent into a hotel, found the dining-room and sat 
down at a table m the window. He ordered breakfast. 
Wouldn’t she‘> He knew she had eaten nothing George 
V, culd have another breakfast on the way probably. It was 
always better when the train had gone for those on it, he 
said, almost brutally. Tea then, rf she wouldn’t Across the 
table they saw each other clearly for the first time. She had 
been seeing only George, he Philip. She said, ‘I recognised 
you at once.’ 

‘And I you.’ She had taken off her coat and he looked 
at her frock and remembered her tweeds ‘I don’t even 
know your name,’ he said. ‘Do you know that? They 
always called you Irene. I have always thought of you as 
Irene.’ But he hadn’t thought of her— very much because 
the War had come and there had been Philip. 

She told him her name, Irene Marsham. She had once 
been Irene Cooper and had belonged to Cooperstown, a 
great square grey house, dropped dowm on the land which 
Cromwell had taken from the Insh. And then she had 
married George He knew that. But he had forgotten 
George’s name. He was only an accident. Irene belonged 
to Ireland and to Cooperstowm. 
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‘So Philip was on that train,’ she said weanly. She fet 
suddenly that if she could go to bed she would sleep for 
a week and perhaps forget the lifetime in which she had 
tried to wake George and always he had slept again. Mi 
head against her shoulder. She could feel the weight ctf ii 
now. ‘In a minute,’ he had said heavily, openmg his eye#f 
and closing them again. ‘It isn’t time to get up, is 
Just a minute,’ like an apologetic child. ‘I don’t knoir 
why I am so tired.’ And she had had to wake him in tii 
end, denying him the extra minute he plea4ed for — ^had 
had to force him awake because the train went at half 
eight. ‘If I had had a Staff job, Irene,’ he had said, tumiai 
to her as he shaved, ‘we’d have had two or three hoiwi 
more.’ 

She looked at Edmund Urquhart across the table. 

‘It was in Ireland,’ she said ‘We were so happy. W* 
played tennis.’ 

‘No. we didn’t,’ he recaptured the happiness (But s 
rabbit had cried m pain, caught m a trap) ‘It always 
ramed.* 

‘But you rowed us across the lake,’ she remembered 
‘And we walked home Jihrough the woods. You’ve 
your hair,’ she said ndiculously, and was able to laugh a 
little. 

‘An Army barber,’ he explained, runmng his hand ovs"^ 

He sat facing her with his back to the window. Ife 
looked rather beautiful in uniform, so beautiful that anyoig 
seeing him must have known that he was going to be kdfel 

‘So you were seeing off Philip,’ she said ‘I didn’t kodi 
he was there.’ She moved her shoulder cunously as thor^ 
some weight lay on it, and was stdl again. She had not s£@i 
anyone except George. ‘I expect he and George will fiii 
each other. I hope they will,’ 

They were sure to, he said. Comcidences were exl« 
ordinary. One hadn’t to try and find people in the Aw* 
One just knocked up against them. 
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‘But vou are in PhiKp's regiment,’ she said, looking at 
lum as <'he had looked across the tea table at Cappagh. 
‘You'll find Philip.’ 

He «at still, crumbling his bread, looking down at it. 
‘I’ll tr>’ to.’ 

‘That's \\hy you've done it. Not patriotism or any- 
thing.’ 

He met her eyes T expect I’d have done it any way, 
although I am against it all.’ But not so soon, he acknow- 
ledged, but for Philip. 

‘Well, you look very nice in uniform,’ she said, and 
sighed. Where was the tram now and George? 

‘Hubert is out already,’ she said, remembering that last 
summer at Cappagh. ‘Poor Nancy.’ 

‘What are >ou doing?’ he asked presently. 

‘Working m a hospital in the country.’ She held out 
her hands. They were roughened and scarred by W'ork, and 
he felt a shock looking at them. Irene’s hands. They had 
been so beautiful. They were ugly now. He hated ughness 
and he looked away from them secretly to her face He 
wished he could see her again in tweeds at Cappagh. 
There was going to be so much ugliness he couldn’t avoid. 

‘And you?’ 

‘I’ve got two or three days’ leave.’ He didn’t knpw 
what to do with it now that Philip had gone. ‘I got my 
commission a month ago. Before that I was a private 
soldier.’ 

‘Was It awful?* 

He hid how awful it had been, smiling ?t her. ‘I didn't 
like washing up . . . greasy plates.’ 

‘Why did you do it . . . Philip?’ She had always known. 
Long ago at Cappagh when she alone had been aware of 
his trouble. 

‘I thought I might get to France with him that way. He 
had so much start of me, you see. But I didn’t, and then I 
was offered a commission and I was glad to get out, into 
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comfort. I never could have believed how comfortable an 
officer’s hfe could be I enlisted from Oxford.’ 

He looked at her She thought of Oxford and the sort of 
rooms he had left to become a pnvate soldier. ‘Fro« 
Oxford,’ she sighed seeing those rooms, feelmg their quid* 
ness and beauty. ‘It was too much to do even for Phfl^ 
When it IS over you’ll go back and write a book about it.’ 

She saw the rooms quite clearly, but she couldn’t sm 
him m them Not in uniform — it changed people so. & 
ordinary clothes then The rooms were empty She searched 
them, suddenly frightened He had not said anything, 
not answered that sentence of hers. ‘You’ll go back aid 
write a book about it.’ But she knew suddenly that la? 
would never write a book about it, and why, and that tte 
rooms were empty. 

He was remembering that her eyes had been the colour 
of hills with heather on them made blue by distance, ad 
that she had worn tweeds the same colour (He did net 
know how endlessly and patiently she had searched) the 
shops for that shade to match her eyes.) But when he hd 
rowed her acioss the lake they had been grey with the lo* 
flection of the lake water, and it had been cold with blad^ 
shadows everywhere, even m her eyes He leaned his arras 
on the table as if he were tired too (he had got up so 
to see Philip off), and he looked at her, and she was no le^ 
beautiful, but he wished she was warm again. He wantei 
warmth and beauty to carry away with him, and he didB(i| 
look at her hands. He was angry wath her suddenly 
spoiling them, in a childish way. One Wanted aU the bea*(|i 
one could get. 

‘You expect to go out soon‘>’ she said, remembeaj^ 
how at the station he had seemed to follow the train wiM 
out looking after it She felt a weight against her should^ 
a weight too heavy for her to carry 

‘Pretty soon.’ He looked past her, beyond her? se^ 
Philip and the road up which Philip would go and Hi 
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would follow But he must hurry to get there in time He 
could hear the minutes racing by. She saw his face and 
understood 

‘There will be plenty of time.’ — ^For him, she thought 
desolately. Where was George now? She looked at a clock 
on the wall. Dover in two hours and then the sea crossmg, 
quick if there were no submarines about. And afterwards 
the road. She saw it too. But she could not follow as he 
could 

He followed it with many of his generation that spring. 
He went in company with his generation from Victoria by 
the early morning train. He had stayed the night at the 
Grosvenor Hotel with two or three other people of his own 
age They got as far as Etaples together. Then they were 
separated. He followed the road alone to the 1st Battalion 
where Philip was. He had wangled and fought for that 
patiently and he had achieved it at last. When he went up 
the road on a day of April his patience was almost ex- 
hausted He remembered, blinkmg his eyes under the peak 
of his cap because the road was white and glaring m sun- 
light, how Irene had said lo him three months before in 
London, ‘You will have plenty of time ’ He had not con- 
tradicted her, but he had felt the minutes racing by then. 
He had wondered always if he would be in time. 

The road was broken here and there They pushed him 
into one place and another and left him there, as though 
they had forgotten him If he had had time, if he had not 
been absorbed in the necessity of getting Aere at once he 
would have seen the beauty of the road m spnng. It ran 
across flat cornfields, white between them, dipped to a 
French village where the blossom was out in the sunhght 
against the white walls The blossom made grey dehcate 
shadows on the white, family tinged with pink. There was 
blossom too against the grey walls of a house m an im- 
mensely quiet French town, through v/hich the road ran. 
The War had never touched this surely, he thought, al- 
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though Bntish soldiers filled the streets, although one could 
hear the guns The road went on across the flat country to 
a chSteau where he spent one night. There were thm woods 
about the chateau holding off the tilled fields as though 
they were an ad\ancing army The rather piteous woods 
were full of sunlight and shadow in April He walked m 
them in the evemng and in the overgrown garden below 
the long chiteau windows which caught the reflection of 
the sunset, yellow against the grey walls There were formal 
pools of water in the garden where the paths were almost 
lost, and the sun lit them for a short space and left them, 
like the windows, colder when it had passed. Edmund 
Urquhart, finding the lost paths of the garden, did not look 
into the water to see the reflection of the sky because he 
was altogether concerned with the sound of gun fire, a 
steady boom in the east, and as the dusk came, the flashes 
lighting the skj' where the War was (and Philip). 

He came to the end ot the road at night, going up the 
line from Ypres with a guide who lost the way half a dozen 
times. He had spent the last mght m the roofless Cloth Hall 
and had not slept because of the rats He loathed them. 
They seemed more evil, more bloated here than any rats 
he had seen. 

But he stumbled at last down the steep steps and fell 
into a dug-out where Philip Creagh was wnting by candle- 
hght on an overturned box which served for a table. And 
he said, ‘Oh, Philip,’ and laughed because he hadn’t ex- 
pected to see him so soon, to find him there as though he 
was waiting for him, and he was so happy and tired he 
could almost have cried. He took off his pack with the 
movement of his head and shoulders through the strap by 
which it hung, which had been so strange to him at first, 
but which was now natural to him as to all his generation. 
And he sat down on the nearest thing handy, which was 
someone’s bed, dropping the pack at his feet. And he said, 
‘Oh, Philip. I thought it only happened m books. To find 
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you here!’ And he laughed again foolishly, leaning his 
face on his hands, sitting forward to stare at Philip who 
looked back at him acioss the overturned box and the 
candle on it, with red-nmirted, tired eyes. (He had last 
seen Philip in candlehght when they sat at dinner at 
Cappagh with the windows open and the garden paths 
growing paler outside ) 

‘So you’re the fellow we’re expecting,’ Philip said, and 
blinked, and the candlelight threw odd shadows on his face 
which was a strange yellowy-green colour. The candlelight. 
Edmund hoped for a moment, before he remembered 
Philip’s face m candlelight at Cappagh. 

Then Philip laughed too, in his immense happiness ‘Oh, 
Edmund, Edmund,’ he said, and his voice was hoarse be- 
cause he had been m the line a week And he couldn’t think 
of anything to say, so he said, ‘You’re late,’ and the words 
frightened Edmund because he had been so afraid of being 
too late. 

‘I’ve come, tliough,’ he said, answenng that fear. ‘It was 
the guide. He lost us half a dozen times Wouldn’t give in 
he didn’t know. I could find my way bhndfolded through 
the cellars of that village now over there. We went m and 
out, in and out of them.’ 

Phihp had put down his pen and leaned back, tipping 
up the box on w'hich he sat, with one foot agamst the box 
that served for a table. His face went away from the dim 
candlelight into the shadows. Edmund saw him at the 
dinner-table at Cappagh, leaning back out of the hght, 
while they talked of Irene. 

‘They make a lot of noise up there,’ he said, looking 
towards the steps. 

‘It’s a way they have,’ Philip said when it was quiet again. 

‘They made a lot of noise when we were getting lost 1 
thought they’d found us.’ He laughed. ‘That it was all for 
us.’ He looked at Phihp’s rank badges which were visible 
as he sat straight again, ‘Do I call you — Sir?’ 
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Philip laughed and blinked his red-nmmed eyes which 
smarted and hurt him . 

‘When you come m to report, you should salute,’ he 
said. 

He said later, ‘You’ve come at a good time We’re being 
relieved . . . almost at once’ And they went back into 
a French village where the apple blossom was out, pink 
against the white houses, and there were miles and miles of 
young green cornfields rippling m the wmd, and there was 
nothing to do because they were in rest. 

They went for morning ndes through French woods un- 
touched by the War, and the delicate green of the young 
leaves touched their faces as they rode. Thank God they 
had left something, Philip said, and his eyes seemed to hurt 
him less in here, where all the light was green and quiet 
Presently, Edmund thought, he’d be able to open them 
again, quite wide. But he couldn’t yet, and he rode with 
his eyes half closed, the lids over them, and only Edmund 
saw the sunlight coming through the trees and the formal 
beauty of the ndes intersecting the forest like a geometneal 
plan. And there were cowslips under the horses’ feet driven 
to flower here from the over-tilled fields Funny how they 
couldn’t get nd of the poppies which waved in the wmd 
all through the young com 

They talked of Cappagh, letting the rems fall on the 
horses’ necks as they walked. Philip, perhaps, with his eyes 
half closed, thought himself at Cappagh, m the mountam 
lane where they took the horses m summer because the 
flies weren’t so bad there Phihp said Guy was still at Aider- 
shot and he hoped to God they’d keep him there And 
Edmund knew he was thinking of Nancy Creagh and 
Cappagh. He too thought of Nancy Creagh and Cappagh 

‘I’ve written to him,’ Philip said, turning his horse’ii 
head with an almost imperceptible movement of his han^ 
as the ride forked. ‘He wanted to get to this battalion 
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he couldn't get to Father's I’ve toM him to stay where he 
is as long as they leave him there ’ 

‘He'll obey you*’’ Edmund asked, ignorant of this re- 
lationship of brother and brother. 

Philip rode under a tree, into it, stooping his head. Com- 
ing out, he straightened himself, his head back and for a 
moment his eyelids lifted There was sunlight on his face 
before they rode into shadow again. Yes. he said, Guy 
would obey him. After all, there was Mother and Cappagh. 

After all, there was Nancy Creagh and Cappagh — and 
Ireland, Edmund said. And Philip Creagh, riding in French 
woods, said, yes, there was Ireland. 

‘But you belong to it,’ Edmund said, riding in French 
woods, pale green and yellow in sunhght and seeing the 
black woods about Cappagh. ‘More than Guy. Guy will 
make a very good regular officer.’ He saw Philip lying in 
the heather at Cappagh, half-hidden in it Philip might 
break through that barrier that the woods made, and dis- 
cover what was happemng out thei^ and Cappagh then 
would be part of Ireland Coming back from a dream, 
Edmund sta'red at a stranger who rode beside him, his lids 
covering his eyes as though he slept. 

‘More than Guy,’ the stranger agreed, and he remem- 
bered that It was Phihp who was nding beside him. Guy 
he knew would never break through the barrier. 

‘I saw Irene in London,’ he said. She belonged too. 
He might almost have guessed that httle thrill that dis- 
turbed her, a»d the Insh blood so faint and far away that 
had mingled with the conquerors’. ‘I never told you.’ How 
had he never told him"? They had talked all the time, or 
he had. Philip had not talked so much, blinking his eyes 
as though they hurt him. 

He blinked his eyes now, nding m French woods, in and 
out of a pattern of sunlight. 

‘Irene?’ 

Edmund was a little shocked. Irene Marsham. There was 
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only one Irene. But Philip had grown up with her and wm 
used to her beauty. He said, oh yes. And he had »«fn 
George on the tram. Poor old George. 

‘She was at Victoria that day seeing George off.’ He 
remembered that she had seen only George, he Phi% 
that they had both been shut away alone, left alone on ^ 
platform when the tram had gone. 

Poor old George i Philip had met him. As sick as a 
he had been. Started as he walked down the pier in 
of the sea which had been the colour of pea soup. Hw 
boat hadn’t been a pretty sight when they arrived, the iBei 
sick everywhere They had been glad to see France afSte* 
all, pitying the people they passed going the other 
There was something to be said for dry land; and he j«cia^ 
a leaf from a tree as he passed, looking down at the turf 
the ride which was soft under the horses’ feet 

They shared a room m a French farmhouse looking 
into a yard. Philip liked the yard, he said, even the smdii; 
of the cowsheds where the cows were up to their knees 
filth. He was meant to be a countryman after all and nc^t 
soldier. There was a manure heap in the middle of the yaitf 
which smelt strongly too, coming in through the windof 
when they had forced it open after much difficulty. Soiae? 
times there weie air raids at night, disturbing them, M 
there were quiet nights when they sat up talking, not ii 
they had talked at Cappagh over a smouldermg turf fiii| 
It lay over the farmhouse room and over their talk, w 
indexable atmosphere of a last talk, a last mght ^ 
though one of them was going away in the morning — IM 
neither of them were going yet and when they "went, 
would go together. So they talked, not as Irene and Gepi™ 
had talked, carefully, difficultly, forgetting nothing. Pin 
sat against the wmdow, one arm along the low sill and iw 
mund hid in the shadows of the room (no hghts were* 
lowed to be shown), and watched him. If one of them.lW 
been going, one staying, it w'ould have been different, linn 
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would have been so many things to say then, to fill night 
after night of talk, remembering carefully all the tilings to 
leave to the one who stayed. But it did not matter since 
they both went and Edmund, who had always known about 
Philip, and w ho knew too now about himself (but he didn't 
think about himself, only that he would go with Philip), 
was detached from the life they had both left as though 
some connecting cord had been cut, and there was nothing 
now remaining that mattered outside this room where he 
and Phihp sat talking as people only talk when it is a last 
time. 

Philip said once: ‘I don’t know why you did it,’ and 
he stared out of the window at tlie manure heap which was 
a great black shadow in the moonlight, and he was almost 
irritable. ‘I don't know why you did it,’ feeling perhaps 
that there would have been something left, someone to 
leave things to. But Guy was still at Aldershot, he remem- 
bered. He hoped to God they’d keep him there 

‘You used to say : “You’ll have a sword,” ’ he said, and 
laughed with his face against his hands so that his hands 
broke his laughter and made it sound as though he cned. 

The May night was beautiful outside, beyond the manure 
heap He could smell the milky smell of the cows knee deep 
in filth. The open door of the cowshed was silver m the 
moonlight, cut across with a black shadow One of the cows 
lowed softly, chewed and slept again. 

‘And now you’ve got a sword, too,’ he said ridiculously, 
turrang back to look for Edmund. He couldn’t find him, 
in the darkness ‘You used to say, “I’m not a man of 
action,” and you let your hair grow. And now they’ve gone 
and cut it off.’ He was rambling sleepily, stupidly, like a 
child. It did not matter because he was not leaving any- 
thing, nothing to be said carefully, to be explained so that 
there should be no mistake when it was too late. He could 
ramble, talk nonsense hke a child if he would. Nothing 
would be left in this room of what they had said when they 
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had gone. But Guy was stili at Aldershot, he remembered, 
and he had had a talk with Guy. 

*If I don’t come back,’ he had said. They had sat in hip 
club in Piccadilly looking over the Green Park and tbt^ 
had gone together m and out of the rooms at Capp agh 
They had climbed the hill through the bracken and stool 
in the heather and looked down at Cappagh village. 
all wrong,’ Philip had said. T’d have seen that even M, 
Edmund hadn’t shown me. Father will agree There’ll I* 
enough money although not very much And there’s tW 
empty gate lodge at the end of the back avenue It waai» 
doing up; then I’d like Murphy to have it. Father and | 
talked about it before he went out.’ (Now he was talVtwg 
to Guy before he went out.) Tf he’s killed with me, hhsi 
Murphy’s to have it, anyhow She might move in as soo^ 
as the repairs are done, don’t you think? And she and 
children will want looking after.’ 

‘Assuming you are killed,’ Guy said, a schoolboy still 
facing things. He looked his brother m the face, met hit 
eyes and faltered suddenly. 

Tf I am killed,’ Philip said to comfort him. And 
everything being settled, they thought together of the lake 
at Cappagh and fishing m the summer dusk and heard thi 
gnats buzzing and the little splash of the water as a 
rose And Dora found them fighting her way softly throt^ 
the brambles, and loving them, and watching them, ful cf 
doubt ‘Father ought to be all right,’ Philip said, and 
thought of their mother and could not face each other 
that thought. ‘Comparatively few commanding officers all 
killed — ^in France, anyway ’ 

And that said, they went home with their basket of 
(not a very full one) and Dora at their heels, across 
park in the dusk. 

Now he was with Edmund and everything was setHie® 
and they were leaving nothing and their detachment w&sm 
great as though they were already dead and looking hap 
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on a life they had left. Philip talked of Ireland for almost 
the whole of one night. He had meant one of these days 
to leave the Army and go into politics. But it would have 
taken some doing with his father, though he would have 
come round. 

‘I don’t know that I’d want to see you m Irish politics 
after all,’ Edmund said, suddenly frightened. Better leave 
Cappagh as it was, a world of its own between two worlds, 
kindly and secure as he remembered it with the sunlight 
on the grey walls ‘They have a way of breakmg people 
m that country of yours A good landlord. That’s another 
matter ’ 

Philip did not argue because it didn’t matter now any- 
way. and they talked of Cappagh in this room where other 
men had talked last talk and nothing of it had been left to 
show what men they bad been. 

They went up to the Ime on a June day when a faint 
summer wind moved the young com like water. Philip, 
commandmg a company, because promotion came quickly 
and his pre-war soldiering counted disproportionately, rode 
a horse, while Edmund walked. So they could not walk side 
by side as they had walked in Ireland when only the gun 
under Philip’s arm seemed to separate them. 

Nothing separated them now. They were both killed the 
same day in a Brigade affair. 
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Chapter 7 

Nancy Creagh, weeping for Philip, wept for Edmund 
too as though she had lost two sons. She had so much 
sympathy and imagination that she had lost many sons 
before her own Working m a canteen in London she 
washed dishes and served food to hungry men and thougitf 
of Hubert She slipped away from what she was doing as 
she had slipped away from the table at Cappagh, gomg to 
Hubert in France. She became selfless, lifted abo^'e paia 
for Hubert’s 'sake as though Philip were only Hubert’s son. 
She tried to write and broke off How could they v/nte 
sympathy on such a subject to each other? Hubert’s letter, 
helpless, only showed how much he wanted her He wrote 
of ‘the boy’ and the words were blurred And he wrote 
in haste m the middle of an attack But he w'ould get leave 
soon. 

All her pity was for Hubert those days — Hubert wanting 
her comfort which he had never lacked before in twenty- 
five years Stealing a moment from Hubert, as though ste 
actually left him, as though wherever he was, he must fed 
her gomg, she thought of Edmund. Not for long, because 
Hubert w'as waiting for her and Edmund w'ould have 
understood She looked at him across the drawing-room 
at Cappagh with a great friendlmess and understandii^ 
Or she leaned towards him down the dinmg-room tabfe 
calling him to her aid. He stood outside with her looking 
on at those children of hers who needed her Hubert, Philf 
and Guy. He would have told her to go smce their need 
was greater than his. She came to thmk of Philip and 
Edmund together (they had been killed the same day, thei 
names in the same list, and though she did not know ths^ 
they were laid in the same grave by a burying party wor^ 
ing m haste m the grey dawn of a summer momifig^ 
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In time, when she could leave Hubert she went to both of 
them and they were confused. Phihp in Edmund, Edmund 
in Philip, although they had been so different. But each, 
she thought, had supphed something the other lacked, 
Phihp with his masculinity, Edmund with his femmine 
quickness and intuition. She washed dishes with amazing 
efficiency, her hands moving and her body moving, and 
she was with Hubert all the time except for those moments 
which she could steal for Philip and Edmund who being 
together wanted her less. And then Guy came on leave 
wantmg her, and she must leave them all for Guy who 
looked a child still m his uniform. It was now as though 
she had given away so much of herself that she no longer 
'existed, could no longer feel pam. She wrote to Hubert 
about his leave. Where should they spend it? And she shied 
away in her thoughts from Cappagh as Irene had shied 
away from the hotel where she and George had spent the 
night. They both remembered an inn somewhere — ^in 
Sussex at the foot of the Downs where they had stayed long 
ago before Philip was bom. They wouldn’t be wastmg time 
iir trains and he could stay until the last hour. So they left 
Cappagh empty, lymg a cold grey wall agamst the black- 
ness of the woods (Nancy’s garden was overgrown, her 
new chrysanthemums choked with weeds) and went to the 
inn at the foot of the Downs which was just as they re- 
membered It. And they walked in the small Sussex fields, 
trying not to thmk of the wide fields about Cappagh, and 
climbed the Downs and talked sometimes about Philip, but 
not always. Guy coming from Aldershot for a long week- 
end was shy and embarrassed, and Nancy watched him, 
nnderstandmg as she had always understood, and was glad 
for his sake when he was gone, feeling too some burden 
lifted from her so that she could give everything now to 
Hubert. When Guy had gone, she and Hubert were left and 
Hubert looked so youn^ and fit m his uniform that she 
often forgot, and she and Hubert were young lovers again. 
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and they held hands often -as they walked in the small fields 
or climbed the Downs Sometimes Hubert spoke with diffi- 
culty, his face showing it, of ‘the boy,’ and she was con- 
fused thinking of Philip as a baby yet to be bom And sk 
and Hubert were only lovers, sufficient for each other 
living in a world as small as one of these fields 

She awoke to it in the summer dawn when everything 
was grey and drenched with dew. The roses that clustered 
about the window and looked in through it as though to 
see her and Hubert, small curious yellow faces, were 
drenched with it It was on her hands and on her face, bit 
afterwards she knew that she had cried m her sleep The 
dawn coming m, smelt of dew and wet grass and w« 
flowers, and her hands against her face weie wet and cold. 
She looked at Hubert who lay defenceless m sleep, and lost 
that dream ii< which they had both been happy and young, 
and knew as though for the first time, that Philip was dead 
and Hubert going back to the War and that Guy would 
follow him. 

She sat still with her face against her hands, and the 
small yellow roses watched her cunously and the sun came 
outside through a little mist between the apple trees in the 
garden, and Hubert stirred m his sleep. She knew he would 
wake soon, and she looked at the roses and made a move- 
ment with her hands as though she would push them oW 
with all that they and she knew She held them off with 
breathless haste lest' the knowledge should be in the room 
when Hubert woke. The sun was coming stronger through 
the mist. She was sitting in sunhght when Hubert came 
awake He saw it in her hair. 

He talked of Philip that day as though for both of them 
the dream had come to an end There w'ere so many things 
he had hoped for Phihp, that he and Philip would dfn 
together A good man for his country, Philip would havtr; 
been one day He had had a long talk with Guy (as Philip 
had talked). Both knew, hiding it from each other, tl^ 



Guy \*as not Philip They had ne\er shown it, never spoken 
of It, ne\ er faced each other accepting it. But they could net 
shut It out now He had talked to Guy and Guy had an- 
swered, feeling too, miserably, that he w’as not.Philip, but 
trjing to convey that he would do his best. And relieved 
when It was over and he could go back to Aldershot, where 
he was out all day training and slept at night so heavily 
that he didn’t think much. All that last day they talked of 
Guy, putting away Philip who was dead. And they re- 
assured each other without putting it into words Guy was 
there, if he was not Philip. It was last talk, careful talk for 
one who was staying behmd (Philip and Edmund going 
together had gone free.) Hubert had talked to Guy, but 
there w ere things he might have forgotten. She knew that it 
was very' hkely that there were things he might have for- 
gotten, her Hubert, who was big and simple and not very 
quick. (Some people had wondered why she had marned 
him; and Edmund Urquhart had thought ‘Philip is her 
son ’) And she was sorry for Guy, who must carry such a 
burden, being unequal to it. She herself felt such super- 
natural strength that she could have held the world on her 
shoulders. She held Hubert, promismg carefully, slowly 
that she would remember everything ... if Guy should 
forget . . if he should prove madequate. She sat holding 
the world in her hands, exalted in her strength. She could 
hold them all, keep them, her children — ^Philip, Hubert, 
Guy She would have taken Edmund into that world, but 
for some reason Edmund stood outside with her, lookmg 
on. And he understood and it was good to have someone 
to share things with as she had shared them, meeting his 
eyes across the room at Cappagh. When everything was 
said, lest Guy should forget, or prove inadequate, and 
(but they did not speak of that) if he should be killed too, 
Hubert said, ‘We should have had a girl, Nancy.’ He 
had always w^anted a girl. He saw the yellow evening sun- 
light caught in her hair, and had an iUusiou that she was 
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lier own daughter and then he said quickly what was the 
truth that he had never wanted anyone but her. She 
turned to him, shutting out everyone else, even Philip, 
even Guy, because she was content with Hubert, and they 
were young lovers again. But in the early morning when 
there was dew on the grass, a grey mist, and on the flowers, 
and her hands and face were wet with it, she had to wake 
him- And the small yellow roses pushed wet cunous faces 
through the window to see her do it. 

Irene read Philip’s name and Edmund’s in the casualty 
list, in a brief moment of rest between carrying trays and 
polishing brasses (this last seemed a stupid way of helping 
on the War, but her hands were quite spoilt now, anyhow). 

She sat suddenly still with the newspaper between her 
hands, and a girl beside her lying back m her chair in an 
abandonment of fatigue, felt it. 

‘Someone you know,’ she said sympathetically, turning 
her head. 

‘‘I'es.’ 

‘Not ... I hope ’ She broke off, not knowing how to put 
it ‘There’s an awful list to-day.’ She looked at Irene’s wed- 
ding nng That sort of news came by telegram. ‘A friend?’ 

‘Yes’ 

She did not say, two friends. Like Nancy Creagh, she 
thought of them together. But Phihp had been like her 
brother and for one grey summer afternoon in Ireland, 
Edmund had been in love with her. She sat, detached from 
the room, with the crackling newspapers about her (at any 
moment one of them might be still as hers had been, and 
one would know what that meant) and saw Edmund’s face 
as he sat in the boat lookmg up at her, moving an oar 
foolishly in the water, and trymg to keep her from the 
black woods that waited to swallow her. 

When they had met in London, she had not mattered, 
not really mattered, although he had looked at her, seeing 
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her as he had seen her at Cappagh (she was wise reading 
such things m a man's eyes) Then he had gone back to 
Philip. Nothing, no one could push out Phihp now And 
it was right, she thought, and her eyes burned a little 
which was a relief because she had been frozen, that they 
should go together. And she said good-bye to them and 
went back to George For, as Edmund had known too that 
winter morning at Victoria, no one really mattered now 
except George 

She lived with other women, as women were living all 
over Europe in that strange isolation The fullness of her 
sympathy for the girl who shared a room with her, when 
her young husband was killed, was guilty with a sense of 
inadequacy It might have been George and this girl knew 
— everyone knew — ^that one’s thoughts flew to that, even 
while one spoke v/ords of sympathy. If it had been George 
— her God, if it had been George ! There was no reason at 
all why It should not have been George, every reason why 
it should be George to-morrow or the day after. It was in 
her hands as she took the girl’s cold hands and held them, 
trying to draw her back to a world where it had not hap- 
pened But the girl’s hands seemed stronger, trying to puE 
her into a world where she might be any day if it happened 
to be George And she was fnghtened suddenly, letting the 
cold hands go, escaping. They loved each other, these 
women, and hated each other at once, were in sympathy 
because they knew, and separated. Each one’s safety 
menaced the other’s safety. They, all of tliem, hved alone, 
touching each other and going -back to that smaE world 
where they were shut in with some man who belonged to 
them. But once a woman, whose husband had been killed, 
looked at Irene with a strange pity in her eyes and that was 
terrifying George . . . she thought stupidly, lost before that 
terrible pity. Could she Jcnow*^ The woman seemed to be 
gloating over her safety, pitymg all the helpless, defenceless 
women who were shut outside that safety. 
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Stella Mannering read Philip’s name in the paper before 
the news reached her by letter. She was at school, which 
seemed a silly place to be when there was a war on. But she 
hadn’t been able to get anyone else to see it as she did, and 
so she was at Maythorpe where Cynthia had been and Mary 
too. Mary and Cynthia had liked it, but Stella supposed it 
hadn’t been so bad then. She wondered if it had been so 
cold. The fires burnt badly and coal was scarce, and the 
long comdon; were icy, and if you ran through them to 
warm yourself, you made a wind which cut you It was tor- 
ture too, practising in cold rooms and Miss Hill, the new 
music mistress, didn’t seem to make music interesting as 
Fraulein had made it. But Fraulein had gone away after 
Stella’s first term, and people said she was a spy and called 
Stella a pro-German when she said she had liked Fraulein. 

She wasn’t a pro-German, of course. She had turned 
rather white, facing the girl who had said it. ‘My eldest 
brother is at the Front and my youngest brother is at 
Sandhurst,’ she had said. ‘How many relations have you 
got in the Army, Ruth?’ And Ruth had been worsted 
acknowledging that she had only a cousin. 

The War had changed school life apart from the 
difference it made in people to be always cold and always 
rather hungry. It had cut across friendships and formed 
others. Things that had mattered enormously, playing the 
same games, and jdaymg them \(ell. didn’t matter any 
longer. Groups of girls personally concerned got together 
to talk about the War. Those not concerned were shut out- 
side. Stella read a newspaper when she was supposed to be 
practising, and m it she read Philip’s name. She had turned 
almost carelessly to that list wondermg if there was anyone 
she;, knew. There was a certam excitement about seeing the 
name of someone one knew. (She never turned to it care- 
le^ly again.) 

She lay awake that night thinking of Cappagh There 
had then been a life before the War. The War commg so 
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soon after, had blotted it out, with her childhood in the 
nursery at Winds, where Nanny sat these days knitting 
socks for Godfrey and David. But David was at Sandhurst 
still and the War would be over before he got out. Or, she 
hoped it would, and she was cunously cold inside her 
clothes thinking of David and the possibility of his going 
out. It had been bad enough with Godfrey. But Godfrey 
had been out so long, that she had almost got used to it. 
You could get used to everything, for already she could 
hardly imagine a world where there wasn’t a war. And 
Godfrey was all nght stUl and as he had been so for so long 
there was no reason why he shouldn’t go on being all nght 
But she bad sat quite still staring down at Philip’s name. 
And when the tea bell rang and she went into the dinmg- 
room and sat at table she was silent still, seeing Philip’s 
name. Someone noticed that she did not eat much. Bnt 
war-time food was filthy (the girls’ conversation was more 
full of slang after each holiday spent with brothers and 
their friends on leave), and no one was very much sur- 
prised. But Stella’s special friend watched her across the 
table, and she was awake when Stella moved in her bed an 
hour after lights were out. 

‘Stella.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did you say something?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ 

‘Looking for my handkerchief.’ 

This was whispered across the room where the other 
girls slept, breathing steadily. 

‘You were thinkmg of something,’ Margery’s whisper 
came, charged with sympathy. ‘I saw you at tea. What is 
it ... the War?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Your brother’s all nght?’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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Afarger>’ knew from her voice that she had been crjing 
— not for Philip onl},', but for Cappagh and Aunt Nancy. 
Would sheha^e to write to Aunt Nancy, and — ^my Goo, she 
thought as she had heard David say it — what on earth shall 
I say to Aunt Nancy? 

‘Someone else then?’ Margery whispered softly. ‘Some- 
one you liked.’ (There was someone she was sure she liked 
although she hadn’t told anyone except Stella. It didn’t 
seem possible. She was rather frightened of the new strange 
idea that she might like someone ‘that way ’) 

‘A cousin ’ Stella screwed up a w’et handkerchief crying 
for Cappagh and Winds as they had been before the War 
and would never be again; crying because she did not feel 
secure about Godfrey any more, and David . . She was 
cold between the sheets although the summer night W’as 
warm, her nightdress wet against her body, thinking of 
David. ‘I saw it in the paper when I was supposed to be 
practising.’ 

‘Oh, only a cousm ’ Margery had lost a cousin too. 
She had hardly known him, but she had made the most of 
it, wearing a black tie for a day, smce she hadn’t got a 
black frock. 

Stella felt differently evidently for she whispered with 
great urgency, ‘You needn’t tell anyone.’ 

‘Oh.’ Margery had been gomg to tell everyone. School 
life was so dull when the War was going on outside. She 
lifted herself cautiously in bed and the bed creaked as she 
searched the darkness trymg to find Stella. She found her, 
but only her bed and her form under the clothes and her 
face on the pillow. Stella had shut her out, was shutting 
them ail out, not wantmg them to know. A little hurt and 
offended, Margery turned on her side and slept again. 
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Stella, lying in the darkness, thought, if she had 
been a boy she could have given a false age. David had 
wanted to give one to get there sooner, but as Godfrey had 
pointed out reasonably it wouldn’t be any use since he 
looked so much younger than he really was. But, Stella 
thought, in a year or so, with her hair up — she had tned it 
to-day m the dormitory when there was no one there — she 
might look eighteen. Sometimes she didn’t mind so much. 
Then somethmg woke it like Philip being killed and 
Edmund whom she remembered vaguely sitting on the top 
of the mountain at Cappagh, lonely and aloof m the sun- 
light: or the end of the term and lucky seniors leaving to go 
and do war work, and sometimes a girl came on leave wear- 
ing uniform and lunched with Miss Braye in the sanctum of 
her room and was asked to speak to the school afterwards. 
And she stood in the school hall looking down from the 
platform at all the faces turned her way, and she was rather 
nervous and couldn’t think of what to say She had seen 
things . . . knew things . . . but not here where she felt a 
frightened schoolgirl again . . . and so cold. Had it always 
been so cold? Perhaps she whispered somethmg to an older 
girl who had been her fnend, afterwards, walking m the 
garden or in one of the austere conventual rooms The school 
had all the feeling of a convent. When she had gone she left 
some disturbance behind her. Beds creaked in the dormitories 
long after lights were out. Why had one been born in 1900 
or later, instead of five years earlier? Muriel had gone to 
France to drive an ambulance. She might with luck get almost 
up to the line. Stella, l5nng in the darkness, thought David 
would get there one day and she would be left behind. 

Then she forgot for a little, but only for a httle. Every 
day there were letters on the hall table marked ‘Passed 
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by Censor.’ At the beginning of each term there was a 
noticeable increase in the number because brothers had 
come on leave dunng the holidays with tlieir friends, and 
there had been parties for lonely officers and there had 
never been so many men in the world It was no wonder 
that hockey and school parties seemed dull afterwards. But 
during recreation girls played popular dance tunes and sang 
songs of the moment together, their eyes dreamy, and smiling 
to themselves as though they remembered something. 

There was a rush to snatch letters m the morning. The 
headmistress, listening from her room, was aware of it It 
did not fit in with the atmosphere of the school, but she had 
ne\er interfered with letters It had been part of the prin- 
ciple of the school She had been a schoolmistress for thirty 
years She could not now have been anything else. All the 
mistresses who had stayed were nun-like, fitting in with the 
conventual atmosphere of the school. The younger ones 
had all gone off to do war work, and the headmistress 
could have told beforehand with unfailmg certainty which 
would go and which would stay. She had always known 
about the girls too, seeing them in class or coming to her 
room on their good behaviour or frightened (and a little 
cold) for a talking to about something They hadn’t known 
how well she knew them. She wasn’t beautiful, wasn’t 
impressive — ^not the headmistress of a school story. She 
was rather fat and comfortable and plain, and she didn’t 
even seem very clever. But she looked at the girls and 
knew what each one of them was gomg to do and she v^as 
nearly always right. She had known winch one would care 
only for clothes and dances and men when she came out, 
would marry in her first season someone able to provide 
her with all these thmgs. When a girl came back to visit 
her old school, somehov/ losing her poise and certainty at 
the door, slipping a httle on the polished floor as she 
crossed the hall, feehng a schoolgirl again, she could not 
guess that Miss Braye had always known. 
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She knew now although she showed no sign of it; the 
pile of letters on the hall table for which there was such a 
scurry when prayers o\ er set the girls free, could not all be 
from brothers and fathers at the Front. There were signa- 
tures on the envelopes and some came m the conspicuous 
green envelopes issued to officers on the understanding that 
only matters of a personal nature w'ere written mside Miss 
Brave never looked at them. 

She pretended not to see or to hear; but she wondeied 
sometimes what kind of schoolgirls she would have to deal 
with if the War lasted another five years. She wondered 
about that, taking an amazingly absent-minded class at the 
beginnmg of the term If the War lasted another five years, 
she thought, one would have to give up school altogether. 
Anyhow, there would be no food. It was becoming more 
and more difficult to feed people at all. And it will be seen 
that her mind wandered too When she saw the colour 
leave the faces of half a dozen girls, she knew that some- 
thing had happened outside the window. She had been 
standing with her back to it. 

Tf you please. Miss Braye,’ someone said. ‘Theie’s a 
telegraph boy.’ 

There was a moment when she was lost, helpless, staring 
at the strangely colourless faces of the girls, from which the 
blood had ebbed away slowly and painfully They looked 
their helpless apprehension at each other, all of them equal, 
shut into this room by a wall of fear. Then she moved ; ‘T 
will see what it is at once,’ she said. ‘At once,’ assurmg 
them that she would not keep them one minute waiting, 
holding them back with that as though if they thought 
she should fail, tljey would break through and swarm out 
into the hall to snatch the telegram themselves, fight 
over it and open it. She went out into the hall which was 
full of sunlight. The telegraph boy was whistling cheerfully 
at the door 

He w'histled while she fumbled with the envelope as she 
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had come to fumble over telegrams, a lifetime it seemed 
before she opened it. And all the time she was thinking of 
the class she-hdd left waiting, watching the door. She went 
back and spoke quietly. 

‘Not for any of you’ (she had not meant to say that). 
Bat she had seen only the faces of half a dozen girls among 
all those turned her way, the half dozen for whom news 
might come in this manner. It was only about relatives that 
one heard by telegram. She saw the famt movement of 
their faces as though life began to stir in a dead thing, the 
blood coimng slowly back. She looked at them, reassuring 
them. “Not for any of you.’ And they looked back their 
relief and unashamed mdifference, because they were not 
ready yet to feel sympathy for whoever it was for. They 
only thought: ‘He’s all nght’ And there was no room 
for anythmg else. She added for the others. ‘Someone's 
father has been wounded — one of the jumors. Only slightly 
I am glad to say.’ And she went away to break it to Peggy 
Fisher and to tell her that she was to go home at once, 
forgetting to leave her class any instructions. 

‘We’d better go on ourselves, I suppose,’ someone said 
when the door had closed behind her. But they didn’t go 
on although they had meant to. They talked. And six girls 
turned and looked at each other and there was no need to 
talk. ‘I got a fright,’ one of them said, and stooped her 
head and drew a pattern on her desk, foolishly. She drew 
it with great care. ‘A fright. I wonder who it is.’ She 
broke off. feelmg oddly breathless. Her heart was still ham- 
menng, making such a noise that she wondered everyone 
could not hear it. It had seemed to stop quite dead when 
the telegraph boy had passed the window. 

Of such incidents tfaeir school life was made up. No one 
could say that it was duU. But routine became more and 
more intolerable. One had to break it somehow. Stella 
Mannermg broke it by going out to bathe in the open air 
swimming bath on an autumn night when the moon had 
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kept her a^^ake She dragged Margery out too. but Margery 
funked the icy water, sitting on the edge, shivenng, her feet 
m it, and lather fnghtened, saying, ‘Come in, Stella. . . . 
I think 5'ou've had enough really.’ She searched the watei 
for Stella, losing her suddenly in the shadow of the house 
which \a.Y half over the bath. Supposing Stella should get 
cramp and drown? She couldn't swim well enough to save 
her. ‘Stella,’ she whispered anxiously. 

Stella shpped through the icy water, feeling half asleep, 
in a dream. It had been agonising at first dropping over 
the side into the bath, not splashmg, m case anyone should 
hear from the house which lay above them dark and quiet. 
The cold which took her breath away, leaving no room for 
anything else, numbed some pain in her, like an anaesthetic. 
She slipped into the moonlight under Margery, mocked 
at her through chattering teeth. ‘You shirker’ (that was 
the word one used nowadays). ‘Aren’t you coming in?' 

‘Too cold. Do come out. Stella Oh, I wish we hadn’t 
done It.’ 

‘It’s wonderful.’ Stella vanished into darkness again, hid 
herself and some intolerable pam in waves of darkness. 

Lifting herself at last, dnpping, on to the edge of the 
bath and standing shivering, she faced Miss Braye, who 
had been working late and had heard them. ‘Now we’re for 
it,’ she thought, coming awake. 

Miss Braye said quietly, ‘Isn’t it very cold?’ 

Stella blinked the water out of her eyes, trying to see her 
face in the moonlight You never knew where you were 
with Miss Braye. Was she going to take it quite calmly? 

‘It IS rather cold-’ she acknowledged. 

‘You had better ga m quickly. Dry in the bathroom and 
get into bed, both of you.’ She followed them along the 
terrace to the door. They ran, Stella leaving a dripping 
trail behind her She hadn’t been able to see Miss Braye’s 
face, didn’t know a bit where she was, where they were. It 
was all hex fault though. 
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She said that to Miss Braye when she came to make sure 
they were in bed, and brought them hot drinks, which were 
good, and quite worth it, Stella thought; meaning the row 
that there would certainly be m the morning. 

‘Tt was my fault,’ she insisted. ‘Margery never wanted 
to come.’ That indeed had been true Margery hadn’t got 
anything out of it. Margery, of course, wouldn’t have that, 
and insisted that it was just as much her fault. Miss Braye 
said, ‘We’ll talk about that in the morning,’ and they 
drank hot cocoa and forgot that there was a war on. So it 
had been worth it, Stella thought 

But rules must be obeyed. Miss Braye pointed out 
reasonably, interviewing her in the morning. She knew it 
was all Stella’s plan. ‘And if you had got pneumonia you 
would have caused a lot of trouble and anxiety and 
wouldn’t have helped anyone.’ 

‘I’d have been a useless mouth,’ Stella thought miser- 
ably. ‘I am that, anyhow,’ and tned to hide again in 
waves of darkness. Miss Braye never asked why she had 
done it. Perhaps she guessed how intolerable monotony and 
safety were. Stella had not been able to sleep with the 
moonlight so bright in the room, and she had lain awake, 
wide awake. Things were bad on the Somme then. They 
had the same moon out there. She had taken her kmtting 
from under her pillow and tried to kmt, but she couldn’t 
see and she didn’t knit well enough to be able to do it with- 
out seeing. She lost a stitch in Godfrey’s sock and the moon 
went behind a cloud as she searched for it, leaving her in 
darkness fumbling over a sock for Godfrey. And suddenly 
she couldn’t bear it any longer, feeling for Margery. 

‘Are you awake?’ 

‘Yes. I wondered if you were.’ 

‘Isn’t it awful?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I wish I was one of the kids. They don’t 'seem to mind 
^ . or much older. We’re just the wrong age. the worst age.’ 
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‘Yes.’ They whispered their agony in the darkness. 

‘I want to do something . . . mad. Go for a ride or swim 
or something . . 

Miss Braye looked at her across the table Stella Manner- 
ing was growmg, she thought. They were all growing too 
quickly. Their bodies were underfed, their minds over- 
developed, over-stimulated ‘They’re using up ail their 
strength,’ she said to someone ‘By the time they are 
twenty, they’ll have none left. Girls of that age used to be 
children. Now they’re women with children’s bodies.’ 

There was a rush downstairs after prayers to find the 
post. Once a girl stood still in the hall, staring blankly at 
the empty table when everyone else snatched their letters. 

‘Nothing for me.’ 

‘Nothing for you.’ Someone answered cheerfullv. ‘Oh, 
here, what about this? Ftmny letter. It’s addressed to 
Felicity, just Felicity. Returned postal packet.’ She read 
so much before Felicity snatched it from her She didn’t 
understand at first 

‘He’s been killed,’ she said dully, but no one heard And 
she read her own letter, and when she got one the next day. 
posted before he had gone over, she thought it "had been 
a mistake But you often got letters now from people after 
they were dead She felt it badly for a time while there 
were no letters for her. But the next term there was a big 
Australian who had been staying in a neighbouring house 
during the holidays and who was lonely, he said. And he 
called her Kiddy and* sent her enormous boxes of choco- 
lates, which lifted her m the estimation of the school. And 
the chocolates were jolly good after school food and the lack 
of sugar, and they ate them greedily until they felt sick. 

Stella got a box of chocolates on her birthday, but only 
from David. She and Margery ate a whole layer m the early 
morning before breakfast and could not eat any breakfast 
afterwards. But that wasn’t missing much, since the- cook 
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had left to join the W.A.A C.s and the new cook was hope- 
less, battling with war food. The home-made bread which 
had been good before, had lumps of soda m it now, and 
Stella had agonising pains after eating it She made her 
breakfast off tea and porridge and felt ravenous before 
lunch-time at first Afterwards she got used to it like every- 
one, else. They ate less and less and lived on the excitement 
that came in from outside with the post and letters from 
the Front. After a time the porridge gave her pains too, so 
she breakfasted off tea alone. 

T suppose you get lots to eat,’ she said to David vt-hen 
she went home for the holidays, and David said yes, they 
got lots to eat. ‘Luckj’ wretch,’ she said and thought, he 
scored all the time. Seeing David in umform woke it all up 
again. School was awful, she said to Cynthia. Must she go 
back? But Cynthia did not seem to understand She had 
been happy there and Mary had been happy there. But 
there hadn’t been a war then, Stella thought desolately. 

She didn’t say it She wouldn’t have been sure afterw'^ards 
that Cynthia had heard. She was suddenly fnghtened, as 
though she had put out her hand in the dark to feel 
Cynthia’s and found nothing there. It was terrifying — like 
coming into the house and wantmg Cynthia and runnrag 
up the stairs and down the long corridor to Cynthia’s room 
and opening the door and the blank shock of finding the 
room empty. Even though one had been prepared for it, 
telling oneself all the way that one might not find her, that 
she might be out and would come back soon, which was 
no use at aU. She had had so much to tell Cynthia when 
she came back for the hohdays. She had saved it up, carry- 
ing on imagmary conversations as one does when one must 
live aIon‘^ even among a great many people, preparing the 
story that she would tell Cynthia. She knew now that she 
would never tell it, but she could not have explained why. 
She looked at her and was awed before her beauty The 
sudden discovery that she was beautiful was frightening 
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too, taking Cynthia further away. Stella stood lost on the be- 
wildering road of childhood where people were always going. 

They came too. More people surely than had ever come 
before. Mary from her hospital in London, and wounded 
soldiers on leave, fnends of Godfrey’sorMary’sor Cynthia’s. 
Stella could hardly sort them out. But they disturbed the 
dogs who smelt their uniform and their boots and went away 
disappointed but still not satisfied, and vaguely troubled 

Time which should have been endless in childhood went 
so fast when people came on leave. Stella used to look at 
the clock on the dming-room chimneypiece which ticked 
out the minutes. The clock had always been there since she 
could remember- It was like something alive, a kind old 
face looking down at her. It had glimmered palely m the 
cold hght of the early morning when she tiptoed m to see 
the time before some early ride. She remembered it the first 
night when she had sat up to dmner, and the cold pale face 
of the clock had seemed to remove itself beyond the light 
of the candles and to be disapproving. Now she associated 
it with Godfrey or David coming on leave. She would look 
at it as they sat down to their first meal, counting hours 
into minutes And a week later when they were having 
breakfast by candlelight, perhaps before an early morning 
train, the expression of the clock would be strangely un- 
changed as though it made no difference to it whether 
people came or went. 

When they had all gone away she was left with Cynthia 
for a little time. And soon the holidays would be over and 
she would be gomg back to school She hadn’t seen much 
of Cynthia. There seemdd to be so many other people al- 
ways there. But now Cynthia turned back to her from that 
mysterious world in which Stella could not follow her and 
said that they might have a nde. There were army horses 
stabled at Winds and they were always welcome to exercise 
them. Stella’s face grew bright. A ride with Cynthia. 

T haven’t ridden for ages,’ Cynthia said, and wondered 
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if she would fall off After tea, she suggested It was the 
loveliest moment of the day. 

They rode out of the yard and through the gate on to 
the white road, after tea when the country was bathed m 
yellow September sunlight, Stella blinked her eyes facing 
it. They rode into it, the ^white dust under the horses’ feet, 
turned off the road, and scrambled up a lane which \^as a 
river m winter Stella sat forward loosely, hearmg the sound 
of the horses’ feet slipping and stumblmg on the uncovered 
stones, and liking it. The lane was familiar holding mem- 
ories of childhood when they had had tea early so that 
they might ride afterw'ards, summer riding which was so 
different from riding in winter. The hedges grew higher as 
they rode and there was a moment when she fancied that 
they were wreathed in roses as they were in this lane m 
June, throwing out long arches and' trails to catch them as 
they went by. The hedges shiit her in with Cynthia into 
sudden secunty. And then they were at the top and all the 
world lay before them, blue and yellow in the sunlight. 
They sat for a moment on their horses, loolang over the 
map the country made, yellow and green fields, gold fields 
where the corn had not yet been cut, pale where it lay in 
swaths, and the hills blue and distant m the sunhght A 
little time ago it had been gold and red-gold with standing 
crops of wheat and barley. They were like conquerors, the 
van of an invading army looking over the country which 
was theirs to take. 

They took it, going down hdl again between the high 
hedges. They rode slowly as people nde in summer and 
Cynthia’s horse, feeling a loose rein, stopped and lifted his 
head to crop a branch. He stood contentedly, the flies 
about his head, the branch trailmg from his mouth as he 
chewed it Cynthia smiled at Stella over her shoulder, 
gathered up her reins and moved her knee and they rode on. 

They joined tlie road where motor cars sometimes came, 
went with it a little way and turned off, climbing again. 
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Behind them the Downs lay in sunlight, the small sheep- 
paths running mysteriously into distance The track they 
were on now led to a farm and the long white farmhouse 
had all the sun in its windows They stopped before they 
came to it at a white gate which was turned to gold too. 
Cynthia rode up to it and stooped, opening it with her 
whip. It swung shut again behind them and the horses’ 
feet fell softly on the grass. 

Now Stella w'as sure. (She had been sure of nothing) 
The gate shuttmg had shut her in with Cynthia and that 
was all that mattered. For a moment Cynthia sat in the 
sunlight, lettmg her horse crop the grass. He was not too 
energetic after a year or more as an officer’s charger on a 
ration of oats. 

‘You’re lazy, Cynthia, both of you,’ Stella said, passmg 
her. Cynthia laughed She was lazy, she agreed. The field 
sloped down to a valley They followed the hedge gomg 
down. ‘Nothing too desperate,’ Cynthia smiled, faintly 
apologetic ‘I haven’t ndden for ages No larks as Nanny 
would say.’ 

Stella smiled back at her. ‘I am afraid it depends more 
on my horse than on me.’ She tugged at the hard mouth 
of her horse who wanted to be off, got him quiet again 
and they walked down hill She would have been content 
to walk for ever like this beside Cynthia 

At the bottom of the hill they let the horses go and raced 
each other the long length of the field and up again to the 
top of the hill. A summer wind blew the rough yellow grass 
like a sea. Stella saw it ahead of her as she galloped, below 
her, behind her, everywhere. 

When she drew rein beside Cynthia, she could hear be- 
yond the horses’ heavy breathing, the sound the wind made 
blowing through it. 

She looked at Cynthia who sat, letting her horse graze again. 
Her face was framed against the Downs, blue m the distance 

‘I won,’ Stella said, leanmg forward to straighten her 
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horse’s rem. She felt half asleep. It had been a dream nde. 
She had lost Cynthia and looked back and seen Cynthia’s 
red jersey the other side of the field against the yellow 
com. And then she had heard Cynthia’s horse galloping 
behind her and they had galloped together, pushing away 
the world on either side. And at the top lay sunlight and 
blue hills and that soft wind. Summer riding. No riding in 
winter was like this. 

Th^ rode back towards the gate when the horses had 
had enough. Stella went slowly, unwillingly. The gate shut 
her in with Cynthia and she did not know what lay out- 
side. She looked at her suddenly trymg to find something. 

‘It’s been lovely, Cynthia, hasn’t it?’ 

‘Lovely,’ Cynthia said m Cynthia’s voice which made it 
lovelier. She couldn’t define what it was in Cynthia’s voice 
that made you stop, holding your breath lest you should 
lose anything of what Cynthia was going to say. 

‘We must ride agam, Stella.’ She looked straight before 
her saying it, her face framed against blue hills. But it 
mightn’t be the same, Stella thought, when they rode again. 
Nothing ever was. And the white gate, a httle mystenous 
now that the sun had left it in shadow, seemed to come 
closer and closer to them of its own accord. Beyond it, the 
pale cornfields stretched to the distant Downs. A farm cart 
went across the stubble still in sunlight, dark agamst it. 
The cart was laden with com and gomg home. They copld 
hear the creaking and joltmg of the wheels, the voice of the 
man who walked beside the horse talking to him. The cart 
reached the road before they did. They heard the creak as 
the gate opened, the man’s voice again. The big cart-horse 
turned his head answenng. 

Stella blinked with the sunlight in her eyes. It was only 
between the high hedges where the gate was, that the 
shadows lay. So many fields that had once been meadow 
were tilled now becSuse of the War, which made country 
more coloured and different firom the country one had 
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kno’v^n m childhood. Cynthia was at the gate stooping to 
It, but the horse moving carried her away. 

‘Shall I do it?’ 

‘I’ve got It.’ The gate swung open and they rode out. 
It closed behmd them and they were on the white road 
again, a little cloud ot dust under them. 

‘It was lovely,’ Stella said, but no one heard her, and 
she winced, looking at Cynthia and away again. Cyntliia 
had forgotten her, riding beautifully as Cynthia did every- 
thing She looked so beautiful and so happy and yet with 
a shadow lying over her happiness She turned once and 
smiled at Stella from an immense distance. It had been a 
dehcious ndc, she said And she had loved it and they must 
ride agam. But they had lost the sunlight and there was a 
faint white mist m the deep lane as they rode with the high 
hedges over them. The mist seemed to lie between them 
and Cynthia’s face was mysterious, half lost m it. Stella felt 
It wet agamst her face and her hands She had taken ofl 
her gloves when she got hot, riding. She could smell the 
mist rising over the fields beyond the hedges It reminded 
her suddenly that autumn had come although the afternoon 
had seemed like summer. It hadn’t been summer riding 
after all but autumn riding. There was all the difference 
in the world between them. 

Something else came across the fields with the mist, a smell 
of nay heating There had been a long wet period and they 
had been late cutting and saving it. Stella wondered where 
It was, smfiing it and turning a httle as she rode Not oi\,e of 
their ricks at Winds. It was a frightening, smister smell. 

She looked at Cynthia, -but Cynthia had forgotten her, 
her face imder her soft felt hat shadowy, a little heavy. She 
had gone aw’ay again mto a world where Stella could not 
follow her She rode alone beside Cynthia, smelling the 
heating hay and hearing the scramble of the horses’ hoofs 
over the bare stones where a river had been The smell and 
sound’ filled a world m which there was nothing else. 



Chapter 9 

Am army groom took the horses from them m the yard. 
There were some advantages about the War, and it was 
exciting to have a horse in every stall of the stables. It gave 
one an oddly pleasant feehng to hear them movmg and to 
know that not one of the stalls or loose boxes in these days 
was cold and empty. They went in by the kitchen door, 
where Cynthia turned aside to speak to Mrs. Bates and 
Stella went on alone upstairs. There was someone coming 
to duiner, Francis Seymour, who lived at Heystead over tlie 
other side of the county and was home on leave They had 
always known him m a way, but they hadn’t seen so much 
of him before as they saw now It was perhaps because he 
wanted cheering up after his wound, although he said he 
was quite well again, but he still limped a little 
Stella liked his dogs whom he brought with him when he 
came to play not too energetic tennis, driving himself m 
a small car with three or four of them sitting beside him, 
usually half on top of each other. There were often fights 
between them and the dogs at Winds They fought on the 
steps where they met, smelling each other suspiciously, and 
in the drawing-room in the imddle of tea, unexpectedly, 
and in the yard about Francis’ car. The terriers fought and 
Francis’ retriever, who adored him, looked on whimpering. 
When there was a fight Francis would move slowly as he 
did everything and shout at the dogs, and his voice was so 
loud that even the dogs would be startled, falling apart and 
staring at each other in amazement. And Sam the retriever 
would creep to Francis’ knees, assunng him of his inno- 
cence. But he wouldn’t bnng the dogs to-mght, Stella 
thought, taking off her ridmg-breeches and putting on Jher 
dressmg-gown and collecting her sponge She went down 
the long corridor, dim m the September dusk, to ther bath- 
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room. She would just, she was thinking, be able to get her 
bath without lighting a candle. She lay in it luxuriously, 
half asleep, still thinking of the ride and seeing Cynthia’s 
red jersey the other side of the field. 

She was ready before Cynthia. She passed her door 
going downstairs, and knocked and opened it. Cynthia was 
sitting in front of the glass in a white dressing-gown, her 
hair about her shoulders. The candles on the dressing-table 
lit that comer of the room and left the rest in the dusk. 
Cynthia, seeing her come m the mirror, turned and smiled 
at her. But the shadow lay over her face as Stella had seen 
it reflected in the mirror when she stood in the doorway 
before Cynthia heard her. 

‘Ready, Stella? Go and entertain Francis. He has come ’ 

Stella went out silently, and downstairs to entertain 
Francis. 

Miss Irving, their old governess who stfll hved at Winds, 
would not be down until just before dinner. She took ages 
about dressing, Stella thought, and coming to the end of the 
corridor, stared at the long mirror that faced her on the 
wall. The minor gave her back her own reflection with 
the corridor behind her in the September dusk. She started 
a little. It had seemed to hold more than that, reflecting 
something she could not define. And she had not recognised 
her own reflection for a moment, although she had seen 
herself so often in this mirror. She must still have been 
seeing Cynthia with that white thing about her shoulders 
and her hair over it. For she had thought’ for a moment 
that It was Cynthia in the glass. And it was only herself in 
the white frock she wore at school for parties and great 
occasions. And how plain she looked, she thought, staring 
at her own reflection. How could she have thought that she 
had seen Cynthia’s face with that shadow over it and the 
look of mystery as though Cjmthia saw something of which 
she v/as half afraid? She couldn’t have looked like that. 
She bhnked and opened her eyes and saw her own face 
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looking back at her from the mirror, and her oun over- 
grown body in the white frock which was too short, and 
didn’t seem now to fit her anywhere She smiled at her own 
reflection and m the dusk with the shadows deepening, 
Cynthia’s face smiled back at her, heavy with mystery and 
some secret sorrow. 

Francis was there already. She knew that at the drav/ing- 
room door. Francis was that sort of definite person. You 
would never go to a room where you expected to find him 
and not discover until you got to the door that he was not 
there And when he came mto a room his shoulders seemed 
to fill the doorway. 

He was standing on the hearthrug now, his back to the 
fire. He looked as if he had been there for quite a long time 
He might always have been there and belonged to it. The 
half-formed thought gave Stella a little shock. And still it 
was comforting, filling some gap that Godfrey and David 
had left He was talking to the dogs, turning one of them 
over gently, with his foot. It was Jack, Godfrey’s old fox 
terrier who w'as always looking for Godfrey, having a wild 
hope and dashing up to his room, and coming back again 
to lie with his head on his paws,, his eyes wide open and 
desolate. 

Stella wondered, seeing Jack lymg contented for once 
while Francis stooped and scratched him, if Jack smelt 
something which comforted him, from Francis But it 
couldn’t be that, because Francis was weanng ordinary 
evening clothes, not uniform which smelt so strongly that 
it disturbed human beings as well as dogs. How big and 
strong Francis looked with the firehght behind him. There 
was no other light m the room yet. A new careless yoimg 
parlourmaid, distracted by the War and what was happen- 
ing to her young man at the Front, had forgotten to bung 
the lamps So the September dusk came in grey through 
the long windows and the firelight met it and turned it rosy. 
And the room was full of the smell of a September garden 
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from the bowls and jars of flowers which Cynthia had 
arranged Phlox, clear white and pink, and blue monks- 
hood and golden rod and white Japanese anemones and 
tall blue thistles. Cjmthia had a gift for mixmg flowers One 
great jar of them stood on a table against the window with 
the grey dusk making a background for it. 

Stella stood for a moment in the doorway in her white 
dress. How strongly those autumn flowers smelt. It was the 
fire, of course — a wood fire and the smell of burning wood 
was mixed with the other smeU She caught her breath a 
little, troubled by some association. She put out her hand 
to find something and lost it. But the trouble was there 
And she stood in the doorway lookmg at Francis and was 
lost in it. 

Then Francis straightened himself and turned her way. 
His voice was a little husky when he spoke, as it had been 
since he went to France, where he had been half drowned 
and frozen before he was wounded. 

T thought you were never coming,’ he said very slowly. 
SteUa came out mto the room and faced him in her white 
frock, and he laughed rather oddly. ‘Stella growing up,’ he 
said. ‘Do you know, when you stood m the doorway I took 
you for Cynthia? But I didn’t see your skirts of course.’ 
And then Cynthia came in and Stella saw him look at her. 

She went upstairs to bed after dmner, carrying a candle 
because they were economismg over hghts and there was 
no lamp upstairs. So she took the faint yellow candlelight 
with her and it went just a little way into the September 
darkness that filled the house now and the darkness held 
the rest. She had left Francis and Cynthia sittmg by the 
fire downstairs not talking much, and Miss Irving half 
asleep over her kmtting in the comer. But presently when 
she woke up, Stella knew she would shp away saying she 
had letters to wnte, and leave Cynthia and Francis together. 
And Cynthia gomg upstairs later would stand at the dooi 
of Miss Irving’s room and say,*‘How many letters have you 
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written, IrMe"^’ and Miss Irving would come awake with 
difficulty ‘Dear me, I must have fallen asleep.’ 

So Stella went up alone, slowly carrying the candle in her 
hand. For a moment, facing the mirror at the top of the 
stairs, she held it above her head and saw Cynthia's face 
with the shadow lying heavy over it. 

There was nothing to break through the shadow, to light 
the darkness as Cynthia’s eyes lit it when she stood at 
Stella’s door coming to say good-night ‘Are you aw'ake, 
darling?’ 

There was no reason why Stella should have felt that 
Cynthia would never come again, in that way. She put 
her candlestick down in her room and undressed without 
troubling to light the other candles There w'as a September 
moon rising yellow over the Downs She went to the window 
in her nightdress and looked out. It was turning silver now, 
the far-away hne of the Downs black against it. .As it 
climbed higher, the whole world turned to silver, black 
shadowed where there were woods and trees The corn- 
fields with their stacked sheaves of com lay bathed in it, 
the sheaves turned to silver. The moonlight drifted across 
the fields over the old garden which lay beneath the window, 
where only the ghostly paths remained The garden had 
been moved long ago in Stella’s childhood to a httle 
distance from the house, where the soil was better and there 
was more continuous sun; and the old garden was supposed 
to go back to grass. But the spirit of the garden was still 
there and the paths remained like small ghosts. Stella could 
see them from her window, shadowy m the moonhght The 
bulbs had spread and gone wild and came up and flowered 
in the spring, and there were bushes of moss roses tangled 
and overgrown which had been left behmd when the others 
were moved to the new garden Aunt Nancy had always 
said she loved the old garden at Winds, because it was like 
a bit of Ireland in the middle of Enghsh neatness They aU 
knew that it only had to be dug up properly and returfed. 
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for the ghostly paths to disappear and smooth lawn to 
cover what had once been a garden. But the order was 
never given, as though someone loved the old garden too 
much to bury it. 

An apple tree outside Stella’s window had been left 
behind like the roses and it threw a cnss-cross pattern on 
the ground below. Beyond it the ghostly paths of the lost 
garden met and intersected each other. The wall of the 
house threw a long shadow to a little distance, hiding some 
mystery 

Stella looked up The apple tree was always pink with 
blossom in spring. She loved havmg this room because it 
gave her the apple tree outside The fruit was already 
formed and it hung against the sky outside, small silver 
balls as the moon caught them. All her life afterwards she 
was to associate that silver world of a September night and 
the small silver apples hung fiom the black branches, with 
a feeling of desolation. It was the first real break up, the 
first loss of a childhood that had been perfect 

The shadow of the house moved mysteriously. She heard 
a voice. Francis’ voice. He came out of the shadow and 
stood on the lawn looking up at the house He would 
remember this night, he said m a low rather husky voice 
That husky voice made Stella think suddenly of the War 
which she had almost forgotten. Then Cynthia’s pale frock 
ghmmered and Cynthia’s voice was so soft that she could 
not hear it. But she heard their footsteps on the stone- 
flagged paths that ran round the house, and then they were 
walking on the lawn, and their footsteps were lost Stella 
discovered suddenly that she was cold and got into bed, and 
the moon climbing steadily, high above the Downs now, 
found her wmdow and came in and fell on the floor and 
across the end of her bed. But she hid her face in the pillow 
beyond it, safe from it, in the darkness. 

She came awake m the hour before the dav/n as one came 
suddenly awake m those years, wondering why one had 
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wakened, and if something had "happened out there. And, 
lying awake, wondered what was happening out there now. 
The moon was in the room which seemed full of the smell 
which had troubled her downstairs. She discovered the 
cause of it. There was a jar of phlox on the low wmdow-sill, 
silver-edged in the moonlight A faint wind disturbed the 
branches of the tree outside and shook the httle apples that 
were like small silver balls Stella, on a sudden impulse, got 
up, only half awake, and tip-toed over the cold floor in her 
Bare feet and went down the long corridor which was half 
in moonlight, half m shadow, to Cynthia’s door. 

It was a vague, half-formed thought. She v*^ouId find 
Cynthia there, the sister who was hers, not that frightemngly 
beautiful stranger. Opening the door softly she saw that 
the room was full of moonlight which fell over the bed and 
over Cynthia’s face as she slept The windows were open, 
and the soft wind that stirred the branches of the little 
apple tree moved the curtam as Stella’s coming made a 
draught. The rustle of the stiff chmtz was like something 
alive. But the sound was oddly cold as the chintz would be 
agamst one’s hand if one touched it. It was old chintz, thin 
and faded and easily tom. AH the memories of that time 
were full of the cold feeling of the September night. And 
only to-day they had gone ndmg through yellow grass and 
dreamed that it was summer and talked of summer ndmg. 
Feeling frozen she looked at Cynthia as she lay asleep, her 
face framed in her hair. It was mtolerable. Cynthia had 
gone away where she could not follow her. It was Francis 
with his big shoulders which seemed to fill any doorway as 
he stood in it, and his way of watchmg Cynthia across the 
table at dinner, or across the drawmg-room in the firelight, 
who had taken Cynthia from SteUa. Overwhelmed with 
her loss she crept back to bed and clung to the thought of 
David, who was altogether hers. 

After that she understood, watching Cynthia and Francis 
who both grew silent, more silent every day as though the 
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weight of their love was almost too heavy to carry. Francis 
hardly «ever spoke, but only watched Cynthia all the time. 
And some tune that autumn they were married in the 
village church early one morning because there was so little 
time, and Francis went back to France soon after, leaving 
all the dogs with Cynthia, so that Winds was more than 
ever like a kennel, and the dogs settled down to live together 
peaceably, having common interests now. But Francis’ dogs 
waited and listened always for him to come back, which he 
couldn’t do yet because he had been taken pnsoner. And 
they went away from the other dogs every now and then 
and lay together listening and waiting, thinkmg of Francis 
and wondering why he didn’t come. And Godfrey’s old fox 
terrier, who had never made friends with any of them, 
dreamed alone of Godfrey, v/aitmg and hstening for him. 

Stella bad been allowed home for a day or two for 
Cynthia’s wedding, and after it she went back to school 
where half a dozen girls now wore black and were set apart 
from the others with a forlorn distinction. It was embar- 
rassing the first day after a girl returned (they went away 
always for a few days when it happened), her face rather 
white and her new black clothes not seeming to fit her or 
belong to her Should one or should one not go and say that 
one was sorry? The question distracted a whole class 
through the first lesson of the day It was becommg more 
and more difficult to keep attention to work, as the despair- 
ing mistresses reahsed. And the talk m the darkness went on 
long past midnight. They had so much to tell each other 
after the most hectic holidays He had gone out again but 
he had promised to wnte . . . and she had had a postcard 
already, one of the ones that the men called Whizzbangs 
because they were short and sweet They giggled in the 
darkness over the joke, feeling as though’ they were at the 
Front, part of it, not shut outside They all had that terror 
of being shut outside. Only T am quite well,’ with the 
rest crossed out. How far away the Christmas holidays 
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seemed ! Someone might get leave at Christmas with luck. 
Brigid, whom Stella hadn’t known very well, meeting her 
m the corndor, turned a white face to her above her black 
clothes, ‘If you could stop them,’ she said. She could speak 
to Stella because Stella might be in the same position any 
day, any hour. ‘I know how they feel and it’s awfully nice of 
them, but if they needn’t say it.’ She stared at Stella in 
terror. ‘If they come up one after another to say it . . . you 
know.’ And she looked from side to side like a hunted 
creature. She wanted to get away, somewhere where no one 
knew her, where no one knew what had happened, where 
she needn’t wear black Her only brother had been killed, 
and they had always done everythmg together. She couldn’t 
realise it yet. 

Stella stopped them They handed Brigid bread and 
butter politely at tea. Someone even pressed on her a share 
of her sugar ration. A girl came from another dormitory 
that night to offer her chocolates (a Canadian officer this 
time. They were so weH paid, that they had plenty of money 
for chocolates). Brigid took a chocolate with agonised 
politeness and ate it with great difficulty. The Captain of 
the hockey eleven asked her where she would like to play. 
But no one referred directly to Brigid’s brother who had 
been killed. Vaguely they felt the hopelessness of trying to 
realise what that meant, just how much it meant to Brigid. 
One couldn’t tell unless one knew Brigid very well, and 
Brigid did not tell anyone what it meant. She did not know. 
But she supposed, lying awake when all the others were 
asleep, that she would get used to it m time. 



Chapier 10 

When Godfrey came on leave, Stella went home. But 
Godfrey, she felt, did not really belong to them nov/. He 
belonged to Mary and to Michael who hved altogether at 
Winds in these days, m the new nursery, comforting Nanny 
for her childien who had grown up and gone away. When 
Godfrey had gone out again Stella went back to school and 
helped another girl to pack a suitcase to go home for a few 
days because her brother was going to the Front. Someone 
had told her, ‘Nora’s packmg,’ and had looked at her half 
doubtfully, wondering if she should go to help. Stella went, 
as one who had a right, knocking at Nora’s door. She had 
done it herself She knew all about it. And she packed all 
Nora’s things for her in a bnsk and business-like manner 
while Nora sat helplessly watching her, and Stella felt like 
a nurse 

‘Will you want this . . . this?’ She could be brusque, easy 
with Nora, because they were in the same boat. The giri 
who had spoken to her in the corridor had been outside and 
one had come to look at people outside from an immense 
distance and still hating them. The wdnter dusk came while 
they packed. (It was winter out there now, Stella thought 
— cold, there might be snow soon ) 

‘That everything‘s’ she asked. It was very cold in the un- 
heated bedroom. Nora looked frozen. ‘We’d better go down 
to tea. I’ll help you lock up afterwards. Miss Hill is going 
to London with you, isn’t she? And your mother’s meeting 
you? You’ll get home to-mght.’ She was trying to warm 
Nora with that thought. She’d get home to-night to fires and 
warmth, and food was always better at home and anything 
was easier to bear if one was warm. And she never once 
spoke to Nora about the reason of her going, until they 
were in the long corridor and she touched her arm suddenly 
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(it felt cold through the sleeve of Nora 

‘A week’s a long time,’ she said ‘A long time ’ She 
blinked suddenly and stared into the dusky corridor, think- 
ing of David. 

When tea was over and Nora’s case was locked and 
strapped and wailing in the hall, and Nora had gone to Miss 
Braye’s room. Stella went back to school and it was time to 
practise. Practising with cold fingers was torture. And she 
missed Fraulein too. Fraulein had made music interesting. 
Stella playing arpeggios mechanically and without interest, 
her stiff frozen fingers seeming resentful of the task de- 
manded of them, wondered what was happening to Fraulein 
now. She had never beheved that she was a spy. She gave 
up the arpeggios, breaking the rule of practismg which 
prescribed bread and butter before cake, and played a piece 
v.hich she had begun with Fraulein ages ago. 

‘Ach/ Fraulein had said, swaying a little on the high 
uncomfortable chair beside the piano, her eyes dreamy. 
‘It is autumn m the woods now. . So . . softly . . . 
louder again . . softly . . . slowly Presently the snow will 

come and Christmas, and they will light the Christmas 
candles in all the cottages.’ 

The piece played without Fraulein lacked something. 
Stella would never be a musician and she knew it. The 
woods m autumn of which Fraulein had made a picture for 
her while she played would not come. The notes were hard, 
mechanical as Miss HiU who had taken Fraulein’s place 
cbunted them. One, two, three, four. She gave it up and 
played instead ‘The British Grenadiers,’ which was the 
march past at Sandhurst. She had learnt it to please David. 
She came to the end triumphantly as the door opened, and 
laughed across the piano at the girl who stood m the door- 
way 

‘I wondered who it was,’ the girl said. ‘It sounded 
better than scales. But if Miss Hill hears you’ll catch it.’ 
Her eyes grew large, thmkmg how Stella would catch it. 
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Stella yawned. ‘I am so cold ’ She banged the piano 
with sudden rage. ‘Oh damn. How much longer have I 
got, Ida?’ 

‘It’s a quarter to.’ Ida looked over her shoulder furtively. 
‘Someono’s commg, play an arpeggio quick. No, it’s all 
nght. I say, they might have let us off music when Fraulein 
went away. Miss Hill’s worse ’ 

‘Fraulein was all nght,’ Stella said, doing a five-finger 
exercise in despair. ‘She got something out of it. Even 
though she screamed at me. And she always discovered that 
I had been bitmg my fingers. But she used to talk about her 
home, the woods and the orchards and the town she lived 
m surrounded by forest. “So old, so quiet, ach . . .” ’ She 
imitated Fraulem unconsciously. ‘I .wonder Vi^hat’s happen- 
ing to her now.’ 

A softly closed door was her only answer. Someone com- 
ing Jiad forced Ida to flee without a farewell Stella, left 
alone, played arpeggios because there was evidently some- 
one near who had sent Ida flying in tliat way. But only her 
fingers played, pushmg down the notes for that someone to 
hear, foi the sake of peace. One had acquired the science 
of doing two things at once, practismg with one’s fingers 
while one’s mind wandered miles away In this room so 
much associated witli Fraulem she v/ondered what was 
happening to her in the German town to which she had 
gone back — so old, so quiet. She didn’t believe — she 
thought she heard someone and played more vigorously — 
that Fraulem was a spy as they said. Poor Fraulein. She 
had embarrassed the school with her ugly clothes and 
appearance, her flat feet and sentimentahty. She was rather 
awful, of course, but she must" once have been a pretty girl 
or that young man whose picture she wore in a locket round 
her neck with a piece of his hair wouldn’t have been m love 
with her. But perhaps — Stella left the arpeggios agam and 
played a waltz from memory — ^Frdulein had invented it. 
The sort of thing Fraulein would do, and come to believe 
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in it herself in the end. You couldn’t believe Fraulem had 
ever been young and pretty like the girl in the photograph 
which she had shown to Stella. 

The piece had been dead without Fraulein, a mechanical 
tune conjuring up no picture of woods in autumn, German 
woods round an old German town. Stella giving it up. 
thumped the arpeggios vigorously, played a wrong note, 
said Damn very loud and did not care if there was anyone 
there to hear. But the waltz was different. She forgot that 
her fingers were cold, swaying a little as she sat on the 
music stool, her eyes dreamy. The waltz filled the room. 
She shut her eyes playmg it from memory, and saw the 
drawing-room at Winds m firelight and the young officer 
Godfrey had brought on leave last Christmas who used to 
play this waltz, sitting at the piano What was his name‘s 
. . . Arthur . . . they had called each other by their 
Christian names . . . and she had almost forgotten the 
other. Arthur Graham — that was it, she played with her 
eyes tight shut. Godfrey had broughf him because his 
people were in India and he had nowhere to go. An awful 
impossible thought, nowhere to spend his leave. Godfrey’s 
wire had sent them all hurrying to the spare room, Nanny 
coming with sheets carefully aired, a housemaid lighting a 
fire; Stella had found a few late chrysanthemums and 
arranged them carefully for the dressing-table. So feverishly 
had they all shut out that impossible thought that he had 
leave and nowhere to spend it.*- 

His face wasn’t very clear. She played the waltz through 
and began again at the beginning. She saw it presently, so 
like everyone else’s face at that time that it was hardly 
worth searching and searchmg for. He was like everyone 
else too, laughed like everyone else, talked like them, said, 
standing in the doorway with the cold December afternoon 
behind him, ‘By Jove, this is jolly good of you, to ask me 
like this, I mean ’ 

People were always saying that now. In that forgotten 
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time quite blotted out before the War, people hadn’t said it 
perhaps, or at least, not in that way, standing in the door- 
way with the cold winter afternoon behind them and seem- 
ing to stamp their feet as though they stamped the mud of 
the trenches off them, and rubbing their hands a little and 
laughing and saymg, ‘It is jolly good of you, you know,’ 
commg into the warmth and hght and leaving the coldness 
outside where they might have been left if someone had not 
been jolly good. It was no wonder that they said it over and 
over again. 

IjOts more had come hke him, from the camp near by 
where hfe in wooden huts wasn’t too comfortable in winter, 
and they had said, too, when asked to stay to dmner and 
offered a bath, that that was jolly good and they were 
awfully grateful. They had played the piano and sung songs; 
‘There’s a Long Long Trail Awindmg’ and ‘In the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia,’ which must have been sung 
in other houses during Chnstmas holidays in just the same 
way, because nearly every girl brought it back to scMool 
with her, and they all sang it together with the same look 
of remembering something. 

Arthur Graham had played the ‘Destiny Waltz’ which 
was, he acknowledged, the only tune he could play. And he 
hadn’t played it very well, out of time and occasionally a 
wrong note, but they had danced to it. One or two of 
Cynthia’s friends and Mary’s had come for Chnstmas and 
Stella was allowed to stay up for dinner now, because the 
War had hastened emancipation of that kind. Cynthia had 
stopped dancing with a man to whom she talked all the time 
of Francis (he was Francis’ fnend and had come to stay), 
to say, ‘You must be tired. Can’t I play now?’ But Arthur 
Graham had assured her. his face beaming over this accom- 
plishment of his, that he loved playing, and he had gone on 
playing the tune through to the end and beginning again 
SteUa had danced too with Maurice Liddell, who w’as in 
Francis’ regiment and had been woxmded when Francis was 
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captured so that he didn’t dance much, but sat down after 
a little while with Stella on the sofa which had been pushed 
into ^one of the windov/s. Stella had tugged at her white 
froclc which she would grow out of, to pull it over her 
knees. It wouldn’t cover them now. She sat on the sofa 
uncomfortably, her heart beating because she was sitting 
beside Captain Liddell. She thought he was like that picture 
she had seen — Sir Galahad. She must get a copy of it and 
take it back to school. It would be better than nothing. 
She wished her skirts were longer, and that she was older, 
and she looked enviously at Cynthia, adormg her. Captam 
Liddell looked at her too. 

‘She’s better now,’ he said m a lov/ voice to Stella. ‘Look- 
ing better I mean. The last time I saw her . . .’ he broke oS. 
‘Poor old Fi*ancis,’ he said. 

He said it with such intentness and feeling, that SteUa 
was startled. He hadn’t said it to her but to himself, 
watchmg Cynthia, and there was such a wealth of pity 
and feeling and an almost overwhelmmg sympathy m him, 
that, sitting forward, watchmg Cynthia, he seemed to stoop 
under it. 

Stella tugged at her inadequate skirts She was growing 
out of her white school frock everywhere, m the most 
unexpected places. It was very uncomfortable, but she 
supposed It was only because she was growing and it was 
the awkward age as Cynthia said. Some day, not very far 
away — she sat beside Captam Liddell, and both of them 
looked at Cynthia — ^she would be grown up and her clothes 
would fit her, being a part of her. Meanwhile she had 
danced with Captam Liddell, pressed against the hardness 
of his umform, smelling it and the leather of his belt, her 
eyes level with the row of nbfaons on his breast — she could 
count them as she danced — and now she was sitting with 
him looking at Cynthia, and talking about Francis who had 
had bad luck he said, and was havmg a bad tune. She was 
startled, frightened, turning to him with a question. There 
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was something they had not heard? But Cynthia, she 
remembered, had had a letter only yesterday. 

Oh, no. Only being in prison, a pnsoner. It was the same 
thing, but he repeated it. emphasising Francis’ state, poor 
old Francis. 

Perhaps Fraulein — Stella played the ‘Destiny Waltz’ hi 
the end and began agam — ^had done this too after all, a long 
time ago, a long time ago — ^the words made time with the 
music. But she had done it. danced with German officers 
in firelit rooms, drifting out through the door afterwards, 
as Mary’s friend Marjorie West drifted with that tall fair 
gunner officer ‘We expect to get orders any day,’ he said, 
as they went through the door, and Marjone who had been 
laughing and gay said, ‘Oh . . . any day’ in such a strange, 
quiet way, standing quite still in the doorway. 

‘Yes, any day,’ he had said, loolcmg at her, and she had 
repeated, ‘Oh, I see. any day,’ as if she had only just under- 
stood ‘But you haven’t heard . . 

‘Only just that. We expect it, of course,’ they moved 
through the door into the library. ‘Any day ’ 

It made a tune m Stella’s head to the time of the ‘Destiny 
Waltz ’ Any day, any way, any way, any day. Arthur Gra- 
ham at the piano played endlessly, tirelessly, his face beam- 
mg over this one accomplishment of his which had been so 
useful m rest huts and Y.M.C,A s and the like m France 
and at home. And Captain Liddell, sitting stiffly on the sofa 
as though his back ached, talked about Francis. It had been 
a bad show, he said, a woeful business, and his eyes looked 
suddenly as if he had a headache. He had thought that 
Francis had been hit 

Francis hadn’t been hit, Stella said, watching Cynthia 
dance with a ridiculous fat little man who laughed all the 
time. Francis hadn’t been hit, but he had been reported 
missing And that, she said leaning her face on her hands 
and watching Cynthia, had been rather awful. And then 
the news came that he was a prisoner. 
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‘A prisoner,’ Captain Liddell repeated. ‘Poor old Francis.’ 

He moved quickly and Stella sat up and looked at him 
instead of watching Cynthia. She asked politely and rather 
shyly if his wound was hurting him He said not now, but it 
had a minute ago. She sat with her hands on her knees and 
dug her nails into them in her feeling, and had it hurt 
much? she asked. 

He said it had then, smiling rather crookedly. But it was 
over now and he was here and poor old Francis a prisoner. 
And he didn’t say what had happened to a lot of others who 
were not here and were not pnsoners But he looked again 
as if he had a headache. Stella thought it would be more 
comfortable in the hbrary where there were deep chairs 
and he could he back in one of them instead of sitting stiffly 
as if something w’ere hurting him. And the music must 
bother him too if his head ached But before she could say 
anything, the music stopped and Cynthia stood beside fac 
little Captain Griffiths lookmg their way and he got up 
and went to Cynthia, and presently they went out together 
through the doorway, leavmg poor Captam Gnffiths alone 
so that Stella was sorry for him. After all he had gone to the 
War too, and was going agam any day when orders came. 
But Cynthia, she knew, was only thinking and talkmg of 
Francis to Maurice Liddell who had seen him last And she 
was sorry for Maurice Liddell too, sorry for herself, for ail 
of them, because no one mattered at all to Cynthia except 
Francis 

She took Francis’ dogs for walks with a forlorn hope of 
pleasing Cymthia and they were disobedient, hunting and 
goiug down rabbii holes and igaonng her while she shouted 
herself hoarse, only Sam coming back obediently and 
quivering at her heels, his face lifted. The terriers took no 
notice of her at all, and she longed for Francis with his great 
voice to call them back to obedience. She went home wth 
only two dogs and faced Cynthia humbly. There should 
have been four.. But Cynthia, looking up from a letter she 
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was writing, thought they would find their own way home, 
and they were disobedient she knew and perhaps it would 
be better if Stella didn’t take them. Stella with empty hands, 
searching for something to fill them, took Captam Liddell 
for walks instead. They walked endlessly across the frozen 
fields, mostly m silence, though sometimes he stopped quite 
still and looked about- him as if he was going to remember 
what he saw now He had a curious way of walking, half 
runmng which must *be because of his wound she thought, 
and he walked with his head back, sometimes quite silent 
as if he had forgotten her. They took the Winds dogs who 
were obedient and came at a call or whistle. And coming 
home up the avenue they saw the lit windows of the house 
ahead of them, and Stella looked at Captam Liddell’s pro- 
file which showed dimly in the dusk and thought he looked 
a little better now than when he came. And she could have 
wept over him. 

She went back to school feeling different Margery dis- 
covered It at once When Margery smiled, blinking her eyes 
m that new way she had learned from a beautiful cousm 
dunng the holidays (it had taken a good deal of practising 
and she had put eyelash cream on her lashes to make them 
grow) and said, she knew someone, so tall, so good-looking 
who had been wounded thiee times and had the D.S O., she 
felt somethmg m Stella. She opened her eyes wide and 
looked at her. Stella then . . . too . . . and ^d she thmk? 
And she must tell her Stella wasn’t sure she wanted to tell 
her. She wasn’t sure of anything. It was a new strange idea 
to her too, bewildering, fnghtening, and she hadn’t got used 
to it yet But he had said, walking across the frozen fields 
where the grass crackled under their feet that they’d be 
sending him back soon And she had felt. suddenly desolate, 
a weight on her heart she could not lift. It was as uncom- 
fortable, as disturbing as growing out of one’s clothes But, 
pressed by Margery — ^she too knew someone so taU,— not 
good looking — she despised that, but she liked those lean. 
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serious men. And he had the D.S.O. And he had been 
wounded once, if not three times. She was less bloodthirsty 
in her demands than Margery. 

‘You haven’t got his photograph‘d’ Margery asked sus- 
piciously. 

No, she hadn’t his photograph. (Only Sir Galahad ) Did 
he write to her*? He had said he would write Margeiy 
searched her face, and surreptitiously, the hall table in the 
morning. When, quite unexpectedly, a box of chocolates 
arrived for Stella — he had taken Cynthia out to lunch in 
London and had said, talkmg of Winds, ‘What about your 
little sister? Commons pretty short at school, I expect. We 
get more than we want’ — ^Margery was at once reassured 
and disappointed She sat curled on Stella’s bed eating the 
chocolates They helped one to forget how cold it was 
With fires that w'ould never burn properly because the coal 
left for civihan use was getting worse and worse. She put 
Stella’s eiderdown round her and huddled down into it. 
Her small sharp face glimmered palely in the dusk, all of 
her that was visible. 

Was he young, old*? She knew a Major of thirty-five. 
She had always liked them that age. Her lashes lay on her 
cheek for a moment, her face was shadowy. And did Stella 
think really . , . 

It was disappomting to acknowledge that he was not yet 
thirty* although he looked older — ^much older, she insisted 
as though blotting out the disgrace of his youih beside 
Margery’s Major of thirty-five. She was ready in her anxiety 
to assure Margery that he looked at least thirty-five and she 
might have done that with truth since a m'ght on the Somme 
wjhen he was hit and Francis taken prisoner. Twenty-five 
even in those days when one’s standards of age had got 
confused, was no age at all, not so much older than David. 
But did Stella think really? Stella hid in the dusk now from 
Margery’s sharp eyes She whispered that she did not know, 
that she sometimes thought . . . she pressed her hands to- 
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gether helplessly m the darkness. And suddenly defended 
herself, carrying the war into the enemy’s country. Did 
Margery thmk, was she sure of her Major of thirty-five? 
Margery’s certainty made a wall behind which she could 
hide. Margery after all, eating another chocolate, was more 
interested m herself than in Stella. He was hack at the Front 
now and it was awful at times she whispered, her pale little 
face growing sharper in the dusk. But Majors were a bit 
safer of course; she comforted herself like many another 
pushing all the world outside mto danger so long as he 
was ail right The higher up you got the safer you were, her 
father said, and he was a Colonel at the War Office and 
ought to know. Stella moved back into the darkness, away 
from Margery and her security, hating her. 

She had a spurt of growing at this time leaving Margery 
behind Margery bhnked at her own reflection in the glass 
and described herself as petite. Some people, she said, liked 
petite women and she would hate to be very tail. Stella 
didn’t argue for or against it She often felt tired, jierhaps 
because she was growing too fast. Her body was awkward 
and uncomfortable, something she must carry about with 
her whether she would or not When she was m bed at night 
she could forget it. (One was warm in bed too.) But her feet 
touched the bottom rail so that she had to screw them up. 
She was growing out of the short school bed too. Then her 
mind, detached from her body, went to France where 
Godfrey was and v/here Maurice Liddell was and where 
David would follow them. (But David, thank God, was stili 
at Sandhurst and she could forget him for a while which 
was actually a relief.) She had said to Maunce on one of 
their walks, ‘Will you write to me'>’ No one wrote to her 
from France except Godfrey. ‘And shall we send you things 
. , . cakes?’ She seemed to hold her hands full of cakes 
running to heal and comfort him with them. And she might 
knit him thmgs (this thought made her rather shy, although 
they were all of them knitting the strangest garments at 
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school for men they did not know. She could not think why 
she should feel suddenly shy). 

He had said that he would write to her, but he did not 
think he wanted any cakes and he looked down at her 
rather as he looked at the dogs. But it would be nice if she 
would writ^ to him. It was at once a relief and a disappoint- 
ment that he didn’t want the cakes. Materials were so 
difficult to get and Mrs. Bates had her hands full. 

When he sent her a box of chocolates. Margery said very 
loudly, looking at the parcel so that all the girls in the hall 
could hear, 

‘Wish I had a brother to send me chocolates,’ and every- 
one knew that it was not Stella’s brother who had sent them 
which was what Margery had intended Later he wrote . . . 
not very often. Cynthia, who was in London, had gone to 
see him off at Victoria She looked better and Francis was 
all right. He’d be safe for the duration. He might knock up 
against Godfrey out there. By this time it was sprmg, and 
later he wrote that they had taken over a trench where 
someone had made a garden. ‘We’re grateful to them,’ he 
wrote. ‘I send you some trench flowers ’ Two primroses fell 
out of the letter, pressed dry 

Stella put the letter under her pillow She heard it crackle 
when she moved She awoke to read it secretly in the early 
morning, making sure that no one else was awake. She held 
It agamst her face to smell its puzzling smell. It was asso- 
ciated with the dogs and the horses at Winds, frosty winter 
mornings going shooting (although she had never liked the 
actual killmg of birds), a whole life Holdmg it agamst her 
face she tried to define the smeU. It was tobacco she sup- 
posed, and leather and uniform. It was the smell of David 
who had only lately learned to smoke, and of Godfrey and 
Francis. It fifled all her thin, overgrown body with a curious 
pam . . . the smell of the War in this cold piece of paper 
agamst her face. 
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As THE school food got worse and worse, they supple- 
mented It from a store kept in their room — Stella and Mar- 
gery were promoted to share a room the next term — parcels 
from home or things bought surreptitiously at the village 
shop when they went out for walks They sat up secretly 
in the morning making their breakfast off apples and choco- 
late cake and went down to the dining-room to turn in 
more than usual disgust from marganne and bad bread. 
Then a plague of mice came, terrifying them, scampering 
o\er their, room at mght and their beds and the tables 
beside them. Tliey fought them in the dark, hunting them. 
No lights were allowed to be shown because the school was 
near the sea and also there might be air raids But some- 
times their terror of the mice was greater than their fear of 
the police and they flashed a torch or struck a match. Once 
a mouse ran over Stella’s face as she slept, and she awoke 
screaming. She was sure it was a rat. She was ashamed m 
the dayhght. One was always being ashamed now, thinking 
of them out there — ^David had told her about the rats, some- 
one else had told him — ^but at night she was terrified again. 

‘Not terrified exactly.’ She and Margery tried to define 
it, lymg awake listening for the patter and scratching to 
begin again. They thought and told each other of all the 
things they were not afraid of. You couldn’t be afraid of a 
mouse of course. But they were such nasty thmgs. Stella 
searching under her pillow for a letter, steadied herself with 
the feeling of a cold piece of paper against her hand. 

It was autumn when a message came one day for her, and 
the whole class turned to stare at her as she went out of the 
room. She went down the long cold corndor holding the 
collar of her flannel shirt with one hand as though she shut 
out the cold. She remembered it afterwards.howthecorridor 
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Stretched before her, how difficult it seemed for her feet 
to overtake the miles of polished floor, to leave it behind 
them. When she faced Miss Braye she had always known. 
It had happened to someone else such a long time ago. 
And one had felt everything one could possibly feel then 
and now it was over. But she thought with a curious concen- 
tration. the words formmg over and over again in her mmd, 
‘I want Cynthia.’ And she went on thinking it over and 
over again, and stanng at Miss Braye, who was saying what 
she had already said so many times in this room and won- 
dering how often she w’ould have to say it yet. 

‘You 'vill go home at once, Stella,’ were the first words 
Stella heard clearly. Home ... to Cynthia. ‘Your sister 
wiU meet you m London, she says. Shall we pack your 
things? You would rather stay here quietly until then‘>’ 

She went to Stella and put her hand on her shoulders. 
They were thin under the flannel of her shirt Yes, Stella 
thought, she would like to stay here Not face the cunous 
eyes of the school And she saw herseK coming back later m 
black clothes which did not fit her very well. She looked on 
cunously at that girl as though at someone else Miss Braye 
was tallimg about God, but she hardly heard. God would 
comfort her No, Stella thought Only one got used to 
everythmg. And she supposed a little wearily God knew 
about the War And she sat in Miss Braye’s room and read 
a nev/spaper while she waited to go and Miss Braye w'atch- 
ing her did not know what to make of her. ‘Is it shock?’ 
she wondered. ‘Or doesn’t she feel it very much?’ Trying 
to comfort Stella, her eyes were wet, and Stella had dis- 
covered that fact with amazement. It was only people of 
Miss Braye’s age and over who cried now about the War. 

It was a rehef to leave school behmd, to drive down the 
hill (in a hired pony trap because petrol was rationed) and 
look back at the grey house against its woods, which seemed 
even then to have an unreal air, as though the spirit of the 
house knew that it would never again be what if had once 
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been London with its bustle and noise, and men marching 
and troops at every station was better. Cynthia met her at 
Victoria, and when Stella’s luggage was put in the cloak- 
room they went out into the Park because there were things 
they must say before they could have lunch, and Stella was 
rather embarrassed walking beside Cynthia. Great grief in 
one’s own family was always embarrassing. (But she was 
glad she had got away from the school, she thought.) 
Cynthia was wearmg black and her face was pale under her 
hat. Stella wondered if she ought to be wearmg black too. 
and that question doubled her a good deal. Cynthia an- 
swered her thoughts as though she had guessed them. ‘God- 
frey wouldn’t want it. ... I only happened to have black 
clothes. I shouldn’t have bought them. It keeps people from 
asking stupid questions, that’s all ’ And Stella couldn’t say. 
although she tried to, that she would like to wear black. 
They found a seat and sat down Cynthia sat with the 
autumn sunlight on her face watchmg the ducks on the Ser- 
pentine. Stella adored her silently, but she couldn’t say any- 
thing She couldn’t even put out her hand and take one of 
Cynthia’s, which lay in her lap and which were rough and 
discoloured from being put into chemicals 

She sat and watched the ducks too, and ached with love 
for Cynthia. She had always loved her terribly and then 
Francis had come and pushed her out, and Francis had 
been taken prisoner and Cynthia had gone to London to 
nurse m a hospital and had got very thin and white with 
her hands that had once been so pretty all discoloured with 
the chemicals she had to use. 

Stella had had a wild hope hardly formed perhaps (she 
was desperately ashamed and horrified at herself at once 
feeling a murdeiess in spirit as though she had tried to. 
murder Francis) that Cynthia woiild come back to her now. 
But Cynthia, sittmg with the sunlight on her face, which 
seemed whiter under her black hat, talked of Godfrey and, 
Stella knew somehow, was altogether absorbed m Francis- 
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She was shut outside. She asked Cynthia when she had last 
heard from Francis and hov/ he was, and Cynthia said, 
blinking in the sunlight, that he wrote quite cheerfully, and 
he was in a good pnson camp as pnson camps went. There 
were woods outside — miles of them, he wrote — ^and the 
trees were all planted close together in the German way so 
that they grew straight up and there was no undergrowth, 
and you could see between the trunks of tho-trees for a long 
way. And the other side there was farmmg country with 
white houses and there had been masses of scarlet 
geraniums against the houses a httle while ago. It was 
rather hke Enghsh farmmg country, and Francis hked 
farming country. Cynthia stared across the Serpentine at the 
trees of Kensington Gardens and Stella knew that she had 
gone away from her into that German country where 
Francis was, that even Godfrey couldn’t bring her back. 

But Cynthia talked of Godfrey whom she had once loved, 
although Stella did not know that, as Stella loved David. 
Mary was splendid, she said. (Mary had pushed her out 
long ago.) And it seemed already, didn’t it, as if they had 
always known‘s She thought Godfrey had known, for there 
had been something in his last letter. And he had vmtten to 
her about thmgs he wanted done. (Last talk, last mstruc- 
tions for the one who stayed behind.) He had spared Mary 
that last talk, tummg back to Cynthia who loved him with 
the heart-’oreakmg love of a sister for a brother. Francis 
couldn’t have pushed Godfrey out with her as Mary had 
pushed her out. They knew no details yet — only the bare 
news. But there was a long hst of Missing — Cynthia spoke 
steadily, seeing Francis’ name v/hich had been m such a 
list — and that would have been more terrible, not knowmg 
what was happening to Godfrey. 

They had lunch m a restaurant so crowded that it was 
hard to get a seat At a table beside them, four very young 
officers were having lunch together. It was obvious, even 
if i^rases of their conv^sation had not drifted across, that 
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they were going back to France. They had looked at 
Cynthia as she came m, taller and more beautiful than ever, 
Stella thought m her black clothes, but Cynthia wasn’t 
aware of them. Reading the menu and trymg kindly to 
find a lunch that Stella w’ould enjoy after the restricted 
school fare, she was still lost m that German country which 
held Francis. Stella aching over her own loss thought even 
Godfrey didn’t really count in comparison. 

Cynthia sittmg down had looked round the crowded 
room. ‘I came here once with Francis,’ she said ‘Before 
he went out.’ 

Across the table and the wddth of the floor between them, 
Stella met the eyesof one of the young officers. They looked at 
each other with the frankfnendlmess of war-time. He was go- 
ing back possibly to be killed, but he did not feel that clearly. 
Only that life was good and particularly good here ih this 
restaurant eating off a white cloth with polished glasses and 
clean plates and flow'ers and pretty waitresses. And pretty 
w'omen His eyes went past Stella at whom he had smiled, to 
Cynthia. Stella ached, adoring Cynthia again He saw it too. 
She could have told him it was no use, that there wasn’t any- 
one else in the world except Francis, that none of them really 
mattered because Cynthia was only thinking of Francis 

C5mthia talked of Godfrey, her face pale under her black 
hat. Mary had been splendid Stella would find her splendid 
when she got to Winds and David would be coming on 
leave soon. There was no sign yet of his going out. ‘You 
and David must have a good time together,’ Cynthia said, 
as though she was terribly sorry for Stella and couldn’t do 
anything about it. Stella feeling that, could have wept in an 
abandonment of self-pity, after feeling frozen. ‘You know 
the stables at Wmds are stiU full of army horses Colonel 
Smithson asked Mary to ride them whenever she hked. You 
and David must have some rides.’ 

It was just so she had arranged pleasures for them when 
they were both children and she was a tall girl of twenty. 
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Stella accepted her loss. There had always been David. 
There was no ache, no doubt about David who was three 
years older than she was, but had always been hers. She 
only appealed to Cynthia, the elder sister who must 
arrange her life for her now that Godfrey was gone. 

‘Must I go back, Cynthia . . can’t I?’ She w'as inarticu- 
late before the immensity of her suffering. ‘It’s awful,’ she 
took a piece of bread and choked over it, the crumbs dry in 
her throat. ‘Day after day, just the same — doing nothing. 
Couldn’t I?’ 

‘Yes.’ Cynthia’s eyes met hers with immense sympathy. 
‘It’s been pretty bad.’ 

‘Can’t I leave‘s’ Stella pleaded with her for life ‘Do 
something — in a hospital or something?’ 

The young officers at the next table were looking at their 
wa'tches, gettmg their bill. They were going soon by tram 
and by boat to France. Would she ever get to France, like 
some of those girls who had left Maythorpe, drive an am- 
bulance near the Ime? 

‘To be in it a bit . . .* she said, flushing suddenly. She 
watched the movements at the next table as though she 
counted the seconds They couldn’t know how awful it was 
to be out of It, to be left behind 

Cynthia said, watching her with kind, troubled eyes, but 
so aloof, so far away . . that was Francis, Stella thought, 

hating Francis. ‘You are too young, Stella, you know — 
barely sixteen ’ 

She could pass for more, she said eagerly People took her 
for more already. She was as tall as Cynthia. Yes, Cynthia 
knew she had been growing . . . out of her skirts (But she 
had grown out of more than her skirts ) Too fast, Cynthia 
thought, looking at her, and leaving Francis. She got a 
little shock. The child looked so white It was Godfrey of 
course. She was terribly sorry for her, looking back on her 
own childhood. Death coming decently and in order had 
not seemed to disturb that childhood, not like this hurried. 
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disoidered death. But she hoped very much suddenly that 
the War would end soon for Stella’s sake, feeling for the first 
time that it was harder on Stella than on any of them. But 
if they could keep her at school — still a child (for she 
thought of Maythorpe as she remembered it, not knowing 
what the War had done there and that you couldn’t shut it 
out) And when the War was over, Stella v/ould have her life 
before her. And her good times, Cynthia thought, never 
having had any good times she could enjoy, because she 
had always been looking at the clock She had grown up at 
just the wrong time she thought, but it was a good thing that 
Stella was so young She said, ‘You’ll have to wait, I am 
afraid,’ and Stella’s heart fell as heavy as lead. 

At the next table, the four young ofiScers stood up and 
collected their belts and put them on, and went towards the 
door One of them stayed behmd to pay the bill and Stella 
hoped he would be a long time about it She watched him 
take money from his pocket, hardly count it, saw the 
waitress’s pleased smile as she took it. He looked across the 
table at Stella as he put on his belt She smelt the leather 
faintly, a famihar smell associated with Godfrey and David, 
w'lth Maunce Liddell and with Francis, a smell of the War 
that had come to her with a letter, a cold piece of paper held 
against her face. They looked at each other across Cynthia 
for a moment. He was going, she thought, by train and boat 
to France In two hours from now — she traced his journey 
and saw the road up which he would go at last, a road 
across French country, such as she remembered from her 
childhood when they had gone to France for a summer 
hohday. Then he was gone and there was only the white 
bare wall behind Cynthia, whose face was lost m the blue 
smoke of her cigarette, and the disordered table with used 
glasses and plates, table napkins thrown down and the 
chairs pushed back where people had sat to eat and gone 
away. The empty table seemed to Stella to have a strange 
forlorn sigmficance. It was left behmd too. 



Chapter 12 

She came to Hurstcote station in the autumn dusk with 
one or two lights yellow against.it, and she avoided the 
lights, trying to hide between them because people would 
recognise her and come up and say how sorry they were. 
Mr. Jones, the old station-master, taking her ticket, wrung 
her hand with his hard one. ‘It’s a bad day. Miss Stella.’ 

Outside, Mason, who had been at Winds before she was 
bom, waited for her with the dogcart, looking straight 
between the pony’s ears. Mason was mercifully silent, 
looking straight before him as he drove. Mrs Mannering 
wasn’t using the car, so they had had to take old Peter off 
grass, he volunteered as they turned out of the station yard 
on to the road. Peter thought he’d done his work and 
couldn’t understand it. A movement of Mason’s face was 
hardly a smile. He broke silence again, turning off the main 
road on to a quiet country one. Roads weren’t fit for horses 
these days. As shppery as ice and lorries coming and going. 
They’d take some getting a young horse used to, he should 
say Mason, sitting with his head dropped a little between 
his shoulders, looking at Peter’s ears, was not concerned 
with the problem. His tone conveyed that. It wasn’t likely 
that he’d ever have to get a young horse used to them He 
and Peter both belonged to the past, only taken from the 
grass they had earned by this War. Peter turned off the 
main road on to the qmet country one, waking suddenly 
to something like eagerness. He had been half asleep and 
he slept again when he had cut the comer sharply with a 
sudden flourish of hoofs and wheels. The road between the 
high hedges swallowed them as though mlo quietness and 
peace. A smell of burnmg weeds floated across the hedge 
from the fields in the still air Peter’s hoofs fell softly on a 
carpet of rotting leaves. Mason broke silence as the hedges 

lie 
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gave place to a low wall They’d been cutting his Lordship’s 
woods this while back. He indicated with his whip. The 
whole of them would have to go, they said, wood being 
wanted for the War 

‘We used to find the first primroses there,’ Stella said, 
but she did not really mmd about the woods. She v/as too 
young Besides, what did trees matter in comparison with 
human beings? Mason was left alone with his trouble 
about the woods, which had been there since he was a 
child, and bemg cut down, took something from him with 
them 

He supposed later, his face hidden now in the dusk that 
came earlier to this road between the hedges than to the 
open mam road, that Miss Stella would hardly recognise 
Winds since the camp came They were all over the country, 
out on the Downs in little huts now that it was autumn, 
instead of tents. You couldn’t keep a rabbit with them, or 
an apple unless you were to sit under a tree watching it 
until it was ripe enough to pick. And then Peter awoke 
again at the gate, turning into it with a httle flourish as 
though he remembered liis youth, and trotted briskly under 
the beech trees (Stella wondered absently whether they 
would have to go too for the War which devoured wood as 
well as men), to the house. Peter, drawing up, turned his 
head and whmmed softly ‘He knows you,’ Mason said. 
‘Peter was always cute You could leave him to find his 
own way, and he’d find it in his own time.’ 

He leaned towards her suddenly in the dusk ‘You’ll find 
Mrs. Mannermg upstairs with Master Michael, Miss SteUa.’ 
His eyes that were so blue in his rosy face searched for 
hers and could not find them. He was suddenly hopeless 
as though she had denied him possible comfort. It had 
been easier with Mrs. Mannering who sat aU day looking 
at Master Michael. 

Stella went into' the hall where someone had forgotten 
to light the lights. No one had heard her come, but the 
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door Stood open and the unlit house had the feehng of a 
house disordered by death. The routine of the servants 
had been broken and no one had forced them back to it. 
She faltered for a moment, standing at the foot of the 
stairs in the dusk. It aU seemed so quiet. She supposed the 
dogs must be shut up in the stables. It was as though they 
had forgotten that she was coming, or she had come too 
early. She put out her hand to the banister uncertainly. 
Before her the stairs climbed to the light that came through 
the window at the top. She went up slowly, hearing the old 
stairs creak as she trod on each one, and passed The walls 
either side glimmered white and faded into a terrifying 
uncertainty. The stairs seemed so high climbing to that 
faint square of light that she wondered if she would ever 
reach the top She turned towards the nursery mstinctivqly, 
the old nursery where Nanny sat by the window or by the 
fire mendrag, or knitting socks, these days, for Godfrey and 
David. She opened the door and stood lost. There was no 
one there. Only the fire Nanny had left, smouldering to 
ash on the hearth. The rmcurtamed window showed grey 
with the evening light outside it. A small flame flickering 
up as though the openmg of the door blew it to life showed 
a comer of the screen. Bluebeard’s face looked out at 
Stella from the darkness and was lost again as the flame 
went out. She shut the door and stood m tlie corridor. 
There w’as a light at the end showing under a door. Nanny 
would be there of course in the new nursery with Michael. 
She almost ran down the corridor and opened the door. 
Nanny sat vrith Michael in her lap drying him after Ms 
bath. Somewhere m the background the young nurse 
hovered whom she had dispossessed temporarily because 
tMs was an occasion on which she must take command, 
steadying everything and everybody. ‘There,’ Nanny said, 
peering at Michael through her glasses misted with the 
steam of the bath. ‘There.* She dried and patted him, 
turned Mm and powdered Mm and turned Mm again, took 
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the soft woolly nightshirt from Bridget and shpped him into 
It w'ith amazing skill. 

There was no fumbling about Nanny’s hands although 
they grew old, no sign of her faihng sight in her eyes which 
seemed so quick behind her glasses. But she had not dis- 
covered the mist on her glasses because she saw so badly 
now and did nearly everything by feehng. No one knew 
that and she did not tell anyone 

She felt, rather than saw Stella, at the door. Mary had 
not seen or heard, bemg absorbed m Michael. She sat by 
the fire in a low chair watching Michael being dried in 
Nanny’s lap She leaned forward a little so that her eyes, 
her aims, all her thoughts seemed to hold only Michael. 
It was Nanny who said, ‘Here’s Stella,’ and had time for 
Stella, handing Michael over to Bndget to be given his 
supper and put to bed 

Michael for the moment was more mterested in Stella 
than in his supper, stumbling on small fat legs to meet her, 
taking her hand and holding it with the extraordinary 
strength of his baby fingers. 

Mary turned to her from the low chair by the fire. There 
were dark rings iindgr her eyes and she looked as if she 
had not slept. 

‘You must be tired, Stella,’ she said, ‘tired and cold. I 
am so glad you have come You must come down and rest 
and have some tea’ 

She stood up, still lookmg at Michael She seemed to 
Stella so tall and thm standing beside the fire looking down 
at Michael. Stella knew that there wasn’t anyone for Mary 
except Michael in the wnrld. It was like Cynthia with 
Francis She tned to reach her across Michael and failed 
Mary had always been rather lovely and alarming, commg 
in from outside and takmg Godfrey and belonging to 
Godfrey, but not really being part of the family. She was a 
bit too grand, David had said when she married Godfrey 
first, and had added that he’d hke to see her sometimes 
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With mud on her skirt, and her hair untidy hke Cynthia 
when she’d been to bathe or had gone ratting. Cynthia 
was always a good sport because, of course, he knew she 
really hated ratting. 

Now Stella thought, there was some change Mary ob- 
viously hadn’t bothered what she looked like. Her hair 
which had always been lovely and shining and neat was 
rough and disordered, as though she could not be bothered 
to brush it. Stella wondered, looking down at her, if she 
would let her brush it, and the ache to do something for 
Mary somehow eased the pain about Cynthia. One could 
love Mary and do things for her and it would never hurt 
in the same way. 

They went down to Stella’s room where a fire had been 
lit — a wood fire as Mary explained, so it wasn’t taking coal 
from the War. And Stella must be cold, and she must ha\e 
some tea up here by the fire 

There was no pain m the world that could not be made 
more endurable by tea drunk beside a fire Stella adored 
Mary for thinking of it and Mary turned at the door to 
look back and fill her eyes with ^Nfichael already growing 
sleepy over his supper. Nanny went ahead of them, her 
skirts rustlmg in the dusk of the comdor, the sound coming 
back to them after Nanny had gone downstairs. She had 
left Michael to Bridget, turning to Stella whose need was 
greater now. She would brmg Stella tea to her own room 
by the fire and Mrs. Mannering would have some too, 
maybe. She would not have added the last word for any of 
her children, Godfrey or Cynthia, or Stella, ruling them. 

The rustle of her skirts drove the uncertainty before it 
like light chasing away shadows When they had closed 
the door of the nursery behind them they had left hght 
and warmth, and life, the young life which the nursery 
held, and the house before them in the dusk had had the 
disorder of death. 

‘Servants go to pieces so easily,’ Mary said. ‘Mrs. Bates 



and Nanny can’t do ever3fthing; and they’ve got excited 
since the soldiers came. Of course we are under-staffed too 
for the size of the house.’ 

The fire had died down m Stella’s room and Mary knelt 
by it, piling the wood with hands that shook a little, bring- 
mg it to life agam with a feverish haste as though something 
might die with the fire ‘Let me do it,’ Stella said, standing 
rather awkwardly and stupidly in her own room which 
seemed strange to her as though she had only come on a 
visit. But Mary did not hear, blowmg at the fire feverishly. 
Nanny came, bringing a tea tray set carefully to tempt 
someone’s appetite. ‘Dinner is not till eight and then 
severely rationed,’ Mary said. ‘You’d better eat, Stella. Mrs. 
Bates has done wonders She is a magician I don’t know 
where she gets the things ... I only hope she is not break- 
mg the food laws.’ She smiled, giving up the bellows to 
Nanny who held out her hand for them But the room was 
full of firelight now, warm and comforting, all the shadows 
and uncertainty chased awa>. Over Mary’s head Nanny 
made signs to Stella that she v/as to make her eat, but Mary 
ate as though the food choked her 

David came a day or two later. Stella met him with Peter 
at the evening train by which she had come. She wondered 
if he had chosen it on purpose so that he could hide as he 
could not in the daylight. He would have a boy’s em- 
barrassed fear of sympathy and of emotion. If only, she 
thought, driving Peter through the dusky lanes, one could 
get away where no one knew. She sat outside the station 
until she heard the train coming. She had meant to v/ait 
for David out here where the dusk would have deepened, 
sparing them both. How should they look at each other in 
the appaUmg embarrassment of this moment? She had 
thought — ^well, she would be busy with Peter (she could 
pretend to be, although Peter apparently slept while he 
waited)^ and David would have his luggage. They needn’t 
look at each other, not for quite a long time until they 
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were out somewhere on the road to Winds, and it would 
be dark then. She might have slept with Peter, i^aiting. 
She had been too early after all and so they waited a long 
time for David, she and Peter outside the station, where 
she had driven Peter to the grass bank so that he could 
eat if he liked. Peter preferred to sleep, despising the 
grass. 

‘Well, you always knew what you wanted to do,’ she 
thought, looking at Peter’s bent head as he slept He had 
always known, when they had tried to ride him as children 
and he had rolled them off gently and firmly "on to soft 
grass. Peter knew his own mmd, as Mason said. 

The small Jones boy came out from the lit station to 
wake them. ‘The tram’s coming. Miss Shall I hold him 
for you?’ She had almost said no, looking down at Jacob’s 
small upturned face Then she realised suddenly that she 
must get there before anyone else. She must meet David 
and tell him it was all nght, conveying it to him somehow 
without putting it into the indecency of words, that it 
wasn’t like that time in their childhood when their father 
had died. A dim troubled memory, almost forgotten. They 
had been shut in the nursery, away from it all; but you 
couldn’t shut out the feeling of death in the house Of 
their mother’s death, Stella who had been a baby then, 
knew nothing at all. 

She said ‘Thank you, Jacob,’ and the trap creaked as 
she got out of It as though it had slept too, waiting as she 
and Peter waited, for David. Holding Peter who was so 
wise and old was a sinecure. She left Jacob to it m the 
dusk. A soft wild autumn wind blew in her face and the 
pnmitive station lamps flared and flickered m it. The 
train came in, deposited a few people and went on again. 
She met David under one of the flickering lamps. His 
round childish face looked pale under his hard cap. He 
was usually so rosy, and that made him look even younger 
than he was, so that he was sensitive about it Once when 
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they were going to France as children for a summer holiday 
a lady on tiie boat had stopped him and said, ‘You are 
just hke a 'little apple I would like to eat you.’ For some 
reason David always resented the happening and was angry 
even now when reminded of it. 

He was disturbed and frightened and embarrassed as 
she had known he would be His hand in hers when they 
met, his stumbimg question at her ear as they went out 
into the qmel road where Jacob waited for them with 
Peter: ‘Is Mary . . . ternbly cut up‘>’ told her that. 

‘Mary’s splendid,’ she said ‘You needn’t be afraid,’ 
and felt his immense relief. ‘Shall I dnve or you?’ She 
fumbled m her pocket for sixpence for Jacob. Pater, turn- 
ing his head to her in the dusk, might have been teUing 
her that Jacob hadn’t earned it. 

‘You,’ David said, ‘I don’t suppose I could get old Peter 
to move ’ 

‘How long have you got?’ she stirred Peter to life with 
difficulty They left the station with its flickering hghts 
behind them and drove into the darkness She felt the soft 
wind against her face. 

‘A week. It wasn’t due in the ordmary way of course. 
Special leave.’ 

‘Yes ’ She turned to look at him She wanted to feel 
h im and make suie. Behind them m the litde country 
station, quiet and empty now, one of the lamps flickered 
in the wind and went out. Life w^as hke that now, wavering, 
uncertain and suddenly blown out His shoulder was 
against hers. She felt the squareness* of it and smelt the 
smell of leather before the wind m her face blew it away 
and left other smells to confuse it. She said, searching the 
dusk for him and finding his face at last. 

‘Is there any news . . . yet?’ 

‘Not yet. It might be any time. A draft, you know. 
One doesn’t know often till the night before. A fellow I 
knew, Bellamy, missed death by being out to dinner when 
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the order came. They put another man on instead oJ 
him. It was a long time ago and an ill-fated draft. . . , 
Gallipoli.’ 

‘Oh . . . Gallipoli.’ She sighed as though Gallipoli was 
some terror over long ago which had never touched .them, 
could never touch them (it was over long ago), a night- 
mare terror which swallowed men up — a whole draft, leav- 
ing no trace, no survivor, to whisper, to hint at what had 
happened. ‘I suppose it will be France,’ she said, trying 
to see Peter’s ears against the„road. She found one of them 
and lost it again The hedges grew higher, shutting out 
the light. They went down hill into darkness, a chasm, 
terrifying — Galhpoli She shut the terror out, supposing 
he would go to France where ternble things had hapn 
pened, but where surely, she searched the darkness for 
reassurance and was only half assured, v/hole drafts did 
not disappear, leaving no trace. France was a country one 
knew, where one had once dug sand castles on a wide 
yellow beach, and bathed and gone to village fairs and 
had walked home along a white dusty road tired as only 
a child can be tired, dazed with it It was a country where 
people lived, and Life might meet Death at least on equal 
terms. 

‘I’d rather go to France,’ David agreed with her as 
though she had spoken. ‘Than Salonika or anywhere. Mails 
better and supphes better. You can count on your food 
anyway, unless during a bad show ’ He turned his face to 
her in the darkness. ‘And if you’re hit, you’re pretty close 
to home, anyhow.’ He was conveying to her his know- 
ledge, facts acquired from other men who had been there, 
as a schoolboy might learn the tradition of a school slowly 
from his seniors. He shared them with her and that was 
a comfort. She went to France with him v/hile Peter found 
his own way home, as Mason said he would, in his own 
time, in the quietness of the autumn coimtry. A short 
journey even if the sea was rough as it nearly always 
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seemad to be and not enough basins on a troop ship, but 
you had a pretty fair chance of getting over without being 
chased. And a fair chance of meeting people you knew, in 
Havre or Etaples when you got there, or even when you 
were going up. You never knew — ^it was extraordinary how 
fellows did meet out there . . . their own brothers. 

He broke oif. They were at the edge of a chasm as deep, 
as yawning as Gallipoli. He had forgotten. His eyes turned 
to meet hers in ‘the darkness were appalled. They could 
not find each other,^ but she knew he had forgotten. It 
meant less than the sudden sweeping away of ail comfort, 
all secunty which she had tried to build up, supposing he 
would go to France where at least supplies were good and 
hospitals good and it wasn’t so far to get home if one was 
hit, and where out of a draft, surely one wounded man 
must be left to tell what had happened. She was suddenly 
cold inside her clothes, as she had been that night at school 
when her nightdress had been wet agamst her body. She 
moved a little so that she could feel him, her arm against 
his, her shoulder against his. Elaborately, she concealed all 
trace of her desire to touch him, but moving her hand as 
though by accident, she felt the hard leather of his belt. It 
was cold. The road dipped before them into a tunnel of 
trees. They went down together into an abyss. . . . Gallipoli. 
. . . France. 



Chapter 13 

But the trouble was they couldn’t go together. He 
shared his knowledge with her during that week’s leave as 
though he knew; the knowledge acquired from other men 
who had been there, like the tradition of a school learned 
slowly by a new boy. She was quick, anxious, listening, 
careful to keep up because of that terror of being left 
behind. They went to the very edge of the abyss and looked 
over. She was only breathless because of that terror that 
she might not keep up, that she might lose him on the road 
if he went faster than she did He must go alone eventually, 
but if she knew enough she could go too, not shut out, al- 
though her body would be back at Maythorpe learning 
things that did not matter at all She learnt quickly, 
patiently, things that did matter, building the road for her- 
self. Tlie road at this time became part of her life. She saw 
It wind across flat country through cornfields, white and 
dusty and endless like a French road on w'hich they had 
walked in their childhood with no shade anywhere, no 
trees. There had been trees on the mam roads of course, but 
there wasn’t much left of them now. Or it was winter and it 
had rained, and the road was a sea of mud. Men going up 
to the Ime bent under the weight of their equipment, 
stumbled and slipped in it. And the ram began again. 

The road was familiar to her, a part of her hfejike the 
names of towns she had never seen, which were yet more 
familiar than any towns she knew. Bapaume, Ypres, Menin, 
Loos. People one knew had been Mled in these places. 
They stamped themselves on her childhood, being part of 
It, to be remembered afterwards when many closer mem- 
ories would be forgotten. They were part of hfe, of the 
making of life in those important, ineffaceable years She ac- 
cepted them in common with all her generation, not realis- 
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ing their importance. The road belonged to all of them. 

It formed clearly for her. a picture made quite uncon- 
sciously from the talk she had heard always it seemed — 
two years were so long a space of time at that age, covering 
almost all one could remember, from Godfrey’s letters 
and his talk when he came on leave, or from something 
Maunce Liddell told her, or other soldiers’ talk, and from 
war books and pictures left about in rooms at school or at 
home, again almost as long as she could remember. Already 
life before the War was blotted out for people of her age. 
There were maps too which she traced with David, 
elaborately concealing with a new cunning what she was 
trying to do. They had always shared a passion for maps 
and they had liked roads, especially the roads that ran 
round the edge of a hiU circlmg it, with endless suggestions 
and possibilities. There had been one m Ireland when they 
stayed with Aunt Nancy, which cut a mountain in two. 
The Devil’s Gap it was called. Anything might lie the other 
side of the Devil’s Gap. 

The road lengthened as she learned. A chance phrase, 
a chance story of David’s as he found ,the way himself, 
making it out of what he had heard from other men, made 
another mile of it. It ran through ruined villages with 
always a church in the middle, past low French farmhouses 
where there had once been gardens and orchards She 
knew it so well that she never wondered how she came to 
know it. It was as familiar, as mtimate as the road that 
ran to Wmds. A picture seen somewhere — ^Early Morning, 
Flanders, gave her more. Black figures against grey dawn, 
a road across incredibly flat country, a few twisted trees, 
mud, and such coldness and greyness as is only to be found 
in that hour of dawn. She learned other things from David, 
always with that strange new cunning, concealing her 
anxiety to learn as she had concealed her desire to touch 
him, driving beside him from the^ station The things he 
knew and had heard were facts to be accepted. She ac- 
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cepted them, meeting his eyes with no horror m hers. None 
of these things could possibly happen to them. Everyone in 
the War knew that. Else how could one have lived? 

He stood by her bed with a candle while it was still dark. 
He had got the kitchen fire to light (She remembered his 
old passion for lighting fires which had frightened her in 
heather and woods, but was often useful now ) He had put 
the kettle on, and if she v.’ould get up they could have some 
tea and bread and butter before they rode. It was luck get- 
ting the army horses and that Colonel Smithson was so stiff 
that he was not particularly keen. He went away and down 
through the sleeping house, careful not to wake Mary or 
Michael, but she heard the old stairs creak under him as he 
went, and another board creaked long after he had passed. 

Her fingers were cold, putting on her riding breeches, 
famihar and always unfamiliar. They smelt of leather 
which had come in these days to be a disturbing smeU The 
dawn coming, filled the room with grey cold light m which 
sfte saw her own face as she brushed her hair and tied it 
behind her head, with the schooigirFs black bow. She felt 
a httle sick as she had felt getting up m an agony of excite- 
ment to go Isunting m the Christmas holidays before the 
War. Her hands tying the ribbon were awkward and 
clumsy, the white shirt was cold until she pulled a woollen 
jersey over it But riding breeches were warm, comforting 
things to put on on an autumn morning when one was 
frozen. The house was full of the grey cold light. She broke 
some spell going down the stairs, waking them as David 
had wakened them and they had slept again when he had 
gone. She tried to W'alk quietly past Mary’s door, but it 
wasn’t possible in nding boots. She saw her own reflection 
in the mirror at the top of the stairs as she went down the 
passage. When she reached the hall a board in the passage 
upstairs creaked where she had passed. Or perhaps it was 
only where someone else had passed long ago. She left the 
stairs and the house asleep again. In the stone kitchen pas- 
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sage the grey early morning light parted before her hke 
mist, and closed behind her when she had passed. She 
pushed open the kitchen door and saw the great kitchen in 
the half light with the glow from the range where David 
stood, bending over the fire. The kitchen was unchanged, 
the only room in the house she recognised and she stood in 
the doorway and stared at it. It held her childhood as the 
nursery held it (but she had found the nursery dark and 
empty). David had the firelight on his face. ‘WeTl be late,’ 
he said, without turning his head. T thought you were 
never coming.’ She had an impulse to argue, to quarrel. 
She and David had hardly ever quarrelled. But something 
to break up the strain of this atmosphere in which they 
were all so careful not to hurt each other. (It had been hke 
that at school too, lately.) It was unnatural, frightening, hke 
people living on the edge of a precipice, careful not to push 
each other over. She thought, if she and David quarrelled 
here in the kitchen which seemed the only familiar room in 
the house, it would be a relief She watched him and he 
turned his face to her and smiled and she bhnked at him. 
‘Oh David, David.’ She had only thought it, not ciied it 
aloud. But she knew that she would never quarrel with 
David again. 

‘The kettle’s boiling,’ he said. She sat on the kitchen 
table and warmed her hands, holding them round her cup. 
The tea was comforting, reassunng. And it was splendid of 
David to get the fire going so soon. She felt warm, swjngmg 
her legs a little in her riding boots as she sat on the table. 
Everything was more bearable when one was warm. 

They left the kitchen full of firelight which caught the 
cold grey morning light as it came through the window and 
turned it rosy. Outside it was chilly and raw. David 
shivered, turning up the collar of his coat. ‘You warm 
•enough?’ He turned to look at her as she walked beside 
him with the stride that these clothes demanded. 

‘Yes.’ 

r,.R — 5 
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You couldn’t be warm enough of course; not in a stable 
yard at this hour when the cobblestones under your feet 
and the long line of the stables and the roof against the sky 
were cold and grey, and even the stables themselves inside 
the door had the feehng of a room in the mommg where a 
fire has gone out during the night. 

‘I’ll have the mare,’ she said, m the voice, half a whisper, 
in which people speak in stables at that hour. ‘She’s 
Colonel Smithson’s own and awfully nice She’s got a 
lovely mouth.’ The mare turned her head and looked at 
her, pomlmg her soft ears as though she had heard. They 
rode out of the yard, leaving it still grey and cold and 
asleep. 

A movement of one of the horses left behind in the 
stables was only like someone stirring in sleep, and there 
was quietness again after. The sun came as they rode out 
of the gate, making patches of light on the wall, which 
moved and danced in a sudden wind and the mare pomted 
her ears and shied, swerving quickly. The sunlight coming 
through the trees danced and played all the way down the 
avenue, and the horses shied at it, being cold and fresh. 

Out on the Downs a light frost still lay m patches in 
shady places, and the unreal early mommg sunlight shone 
on the gossamers in the bushes, making them look as 
though a veil of silver had been spun over them. They let 
the horses go and got warm. Speed was comfortmg. The 
world raced by on either side and the wmd in Stella’s eyes 
and m her ears blinded and deafened her. The grey-green 
turf before her and on either side seemed half hidden in 
mist, unreal, dreamlike. She let the mare have her head 
and flew through hfe and space in that dream. She could 
hear David’s horse thundering beside her and could see 
tlie turf, mile on mile, stretching away before them to the 
sky. The cold wind against her face made her eyes water, 
so that when she turned once and looked at David she 
could not see him. There was only the thudding of a 
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horse’s hoofs ^nd the thudding of the mare’s feet under her 
on the soft turf, an unreal sound on unreal early morning 
hills. 

If one could ride for ever with the wind in one’s ears. In 
one’s eyes, blind and deaf There would be no room for 
anything else, for feeling, for pain. All the intolerable time 
of inaction at Maythorpe she had waited for this. She 
leaned forward, almost standing in the stirrups, her hands 
low as though she were ridmg a race. She bent her head a 
little before the wmd, level with the mare’s neck. She could 
only see the turf below her now, mile upon mile of it, 
slipping away under them and left behind. But when Gypsy 
slackened her pace a little and she straightened herself 
she saw the line of the Downs just above her, cutting, the 
sky. 

They rode to the edge of the world and looked over. 
Below them in the valley, chimneys smoked and life was 
stirring. Far away, the Channel, a line of silver, glimmered 
in the sunlight. Men went that way to France. 

"You won,’ David said. "We gave it up quite a long time 
ago.’ He leaned forward to stroke his horse’s neck. T 
shouted at you once. There were rabbit holes You didn’t 
hear. 

She looked at him through a mist made by the watering 
of her eyes. She saw him against the skyline for a moment, 
Jiis square shoulders outlmed against it, and the horse of 
which he seemed a part. 

Tt has been a lovely ride,’ she said soberly, turning the 
mare’s head towards the valley. They went down, thread- 
ing their way between stones, slipping and stumbling a 
little. Her eyes were still wet, and he thought, feeling em- 
barrassed about it, that she had been crying. They rode 
home silently. You couldn’t talk when you knew that you 
had come to the end of a life. 



Chapter 14 

They made a pretence of it at Winds, from uMch 
David and Stella, for whose sake the pretence was made, 
stood outside. Cynthia coming for a long week-end sug- 
gested a rat hunt at breakfast. The ditches were full of 
them — all the rats of the countryside collected at Winds 
since the camp came in the summer. Francis’ terriers were 
famous ratters, and Jack an old hand at the game. The 
dogs, lying stretched by the windows in a strip of sunlight, 
stirred hearmg their names, lifted their heads for a 
rtioment, wagged feeble tails and slept agam. 

Cynthia smiled at David suggesting the rat hunt and 
the smile was like a shadow chasing the sunlight from her 
face. The smile was something that held you off, hiding 
her thoughts Behind it Cynthia lived, tliinking of Francis. 
David unexpectedly wasn’t particularly keen. Rats were 
rather disgusting things and they squealed hombly. And 
only Stella guessed some new knowledge of rats that made 
him loathe them She looked at him quickly across the 
table, but he was not looking her way. She remembered 
that he had once moved the oat bin in the stable and a rat 
had run out and he had speared it through with a pitch- 
fork. It had squealed horribly and she had run away, her 
hands over her ears, hiding her eyes, until it was over. 
David had pretended not to mind, but she didn’t think he 
had liked it much. 

Mary came in then with Michael in her arms. Cynthia 
had made Mary stay in bed for breakfast, although she 
herself looked more as if she needed it. Michael, being put 
down gently, stumbled on his small uncertain feet to the 
window where David sat. 

‘Hullo, old man,’ David held out his hand and the small 
fingers clung to it for a moment. David’s clothes with the 
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shining buttons and the belt with all its funny little knobs 
were endlessly fascinating. The small fingers let his hand 
go to explore these exciting thmgs. 

‘You’re growing, Michael,’ David said, looking down at 
him in a funny embarrassed way. Mary stood by the fire 
and watched David, who was so different from Godfrey as 
a younger and older brother often are. Every year between 
them might have gone to blot out any possible likeness. 
‘You mustn’t let him bother you,’ she said, leaning one arm 
against the chimneypiece as though she was tired. ‘Don’t 
let him be a nuisance.’ And David said, stiH in that em- 
barrassed way, lookmg down at him, that he was a jolly 
little chap 

Instead of the rat hunt, about which Cynthia, going back 
to Francis, was obviously relieved, David called Stella into 
his room which faced hers on the landing at the top of the 
house. They were two long attic rooms with sloping roofs 
and low windows, and up here they had been well away 
from the rest of the house to play any games they chose. 
They had played all sorts of games, makmg coffee in a tin 
over a candle, lighting wood fires and making toffee, learrx' 
ing to smoke surreptitiously. AU these things were some- 
how in the atmosphere of the room. 

David had a tidying fit, opening the big cupboard at one 
end of the room which held the accumulation of his life 
(they had run to hide the coffee tin and the candle and the 
cigarettes in it when they had heard anyone coming), 
letters, papers, books, a riding whip, a pair of spurs. The 
papers and books smelt musty, Stella thought, standing- in 
the doorway when he called. He thought, standing with his 
back to her looking into the cupboard, that he might not 
have another chance. One did keep such a lot of things one 
didn’t really want. Yes, she thought — even David who was 
so tidy, kept lots of things, musty papers and books, v»^hich 
he didn’t really want. 

And after all, he said, still with his back to her (how 
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much easier it made conversation of this kind) the house 
would belong to that lad Michael one of these days, and he 
didn’t want anyone else to have the bother of moving his 
things. ‘You see,’ he said, his head half in the cupboard as 
though he addressed the papers and books that smelt 
mustily. ‘One never knows. They try to give you leave 
before. But it might be during a bad show — if men were 
wanted — ^twenty-four hours’ leave only. One wouldn’t have 
much time or want to spend it doing this.’ 

She agreed that one wouldn’t want to spend it doing this, 
and sat on the bed, while David cleared out the cupboard, 
sorted papers and destroyed them, and wondered if she 
would ever in all her life forget the smell of papers taken 
from a cupboard long shut up. The cupboard held the 
' accumulation of a life — ^David’s short Me 

She said in sudden terror when the smell filled the room, 
lay over it like a fog pushing away the sunlight, ‘Do you 
want to do it now, David? Your leave is so short. Couldn’t 
I do it for you — afterwards'^’ 

He shook his head, still with his back to her. There were 
things one had to do oneself. The phrase shut her outside. 
She sat with her hands empty and wondered afterwards 
why they hadn’t collected wood and lit a fire, because the 
room was so cold. But when she thought of it, it was nearly 
lunch-time and it wasn’t worth while. 

He had always been tidy, tidier than she was as Nanny 
had complained. ‘And you a girl, Stella.’ David had turned 
Nanny out of the room when she came to pack for him 
to go to Sandhurst. It was half, he had said, done already 
Nanny had looked at the bed spread with neat piles of 
garments and lifted up her hands. 

‘There, you could leam from him, Stella.’ 

Stella hadn’t learned from him; not that. She was 
younger than ©avid, but had always felt older because 
boys of course were younger than girls. She had been 
conscious vaguely of her own superiority and David had 
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accepted it. They had never disagreed about what they 
should do, but she had had her way. 

Now the tables were turned. And she sat on the bed with 
her hands empty and so cold in her lap and listened to the 
rustling of papers and looked at David’s shoulders between 
the two open doors of the cupboard and thought he might 
have been Godfrey standing hke that When you saw 
people’s backs m uniform they looked so exactly alike, 
even Godfrey and David, who were so different that they 
might have belonged to different families 

Now Godfrey was dead and Cynthia had gone away to 
some mysterious country with Francis, living there evten 
while she looked at you from behmd that smile which hid 
her completely. You couldn’t get at Cynthia any longer, 
not being even sure that she heard when you spoke to her. 

Nanny came while David stood at the cupboard, his 
arms full of books. 

‘Tidying David. You could learn from him, Stella And 
you a girl ’ 

‘I wish I wasn’t, Nanny,’ she said m sudden, intolerable 
irritation. 

‘Why, Stella, to talk like that.’ Nanny spoke absently, 
adoring David from the door. ‘I couldn’t do that for you, 
my Iamb?’ the endearment must have slipped out. David 
wasn’t even a schoolboy any longer He had become a man 
when he went to Sandhurst. 

David spoke into the cupboard, standmg between the 
two open doors, his head and shoulders lost. ‘No, Nanny. 
But I expect you’ll find some socks to dam if you look 
in tliat chest of drawers.’ 

He turned to smile at her, giving her so much comfort. 
David had always thought of things like that. Different 
from most boys, Nanny would have said. 

‘How are those socks you are knittmg for me gettmg on, 
Nanny?’ he asked, opening a book and closmg it again 
He put it dowm on the bed beside Stella, with a pile of 
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Similar books. Army instruction and exercise books with 
red covers. They were new among so many old thmgs 
which the’ cupboard held. Stella opened one of them, while 
Nanny answered about the socks, ‘There’ll be plenty for 
you, David.’ 

‘All ranks must be trained in the following,’ Stella read. 
‘Bayonet fighting produces lust for blood; much may be 
accomplished in billets in wet weather, as well as out of 
doors on fine days’ David was still at school then In billets 
on wet days (when one couldn’t play games). One could 
play with a bayonet though, learning the spirit of it. ‘All 
ranks,’ she read, ‘must be taught that their aim and object 
is to come to close quarters with the enemy as quickly as 
possible so as to be able to use the bayonet. This must 
become a second natiae.’ 

She turned over a page. 

General Remarks. A Platoon Commander . . . (She had 
been so proud thinking of David commanding a platoon 
until he pointed out to her that it was the lowest commis- 
sioned rank in the Army. She had acquired by now.nn 
almost complete knowledge of Army ranks and the duties 
of each.) A platoon commander, she read, will have gone a 
long way towards having a well-trained platoon if he has 
gained the confidence of his N C.O.s-and men and has 
established a high soldierly spirit in all ranks. The con- 
fidence of his men could best be gamed • By being the best 
man at arms in his platoon or trying to be. By looking after 
his men’s comfort before his own and never sparing him- 
self. (David would do that, she thought.) By being blood- 
thirsty and for ever thinking how to kill the enemy and 
helping his men to do so. 

It was a relief to turn to Village Fighting and Wood 
Fighting, titles which suggested what a war ought to be, 
but she was not shocked or horrified. She accepted these 
things as anyone accepts somethmg they have always 
known. She hid the books when David looked round. 
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Nanny was saying that there would be plenty of socks for 
him. Yes, she thought, there would be plenty for David. 
They had all been knitting them for Godfrey too. But 
Godfrey didn’t want any more socks now. Nanny was 
troubled. T heard you going out this morning, the two of 
you.” (She blamed Stella, Stella thought) ‘I went after 
you, but you had gone, with nothing to eat, I wouldn’t 
wonder.’ 

David laughed. ‘We had tea and bread and butter, 
Nanny. I’ll ask if I can take you to the Front with me to 
look after me, give me tea in the morning and see that I 
change my clothes if I get wet. Have you got some socks 
to dam"^’ He went to her and put his arms about her 
shoulders. Stella, sitting on the bed with her cold hands in 
her lap, saw Nanny’s face turned to his She felt no resent- 
ment, remembering Nanny saying a thousand times in their 
childhood, ‘You’re not like David, Stella.’ 

She had accepted it. No one was like David and David 
was hers. She felt the hard coldness of the exercise book 
in her hands. It was full of notes written in David’s neat 
handwntmg. She must read the notes. She read them 
secretly. Notes on Gas Warfare. Action during and after a 
gas attack. Treatment of gas casualties. Send back to the 
M.O. all serious cases, (a) all blue cases (very dangerous'), 
'(b) all white cases (showing signs of collapse). 

Administer warmth and stimulant. REST, physical and 
mental (don’t put wind up him)! 

She read the notes m David’s handwriting. She was 
frightened, losing a few feet, a few steps on the road on 
which David was ahead of her. She would never be m a 
gas attack, but David would. 

‘iJ I’d known you were going to stay here long doing 
that, my lamb,’ Nanny said, ‘I’d have lit a hire. The room 
would be better for it, I wouldn’t wonder. It smells damp.’ 
Her face was anxious, turned towards the bed, as though 
she suspected damp sheets to give her nursling a chill. 
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David said, ‘I must take you to' the Front, Nanny. Why, I 
wouldn’t be afraid of anything with you to look after me.’ 
He squeezed her shoulders with his arm about them. Stella, 
watching Nanny’s face, knew that he hurt her David didn’t 
guess how strong his gnp was. He pushed the old nurse 
towards tlie door. ‘You shall give us bread and honey 
before we ride to-morrow morning, Nanny — as you used to 
when we went cubbing.’ 

Sudden loss show'ed m Nanny’s face. Her hands full of 
David’s socks felt still empty and cold Perhaps the socks 
were damp, she thought an.xiously. She had given Godfrey 
bread and honey when he went cubbing before the War; 
getting up in the dark to make sure he ate it. One of these 
days she’d be doing the same for Michael But she looked 
at David who had always been her favourite. 

‘They won’t be sending jmu out for a while yet, Dai id?’ 
She thought in her simple, logical way, hadn’t- they taken 
enough with Master Godfrey? 

‘Not for a while, Nanny, I expect. You see, I am not sure 
I know how to shoot yet.’ 

‘They’re teaching you?’ She tried to understand and 
failed 

‘Yes.’ 

She went aw'ay down the long corndor to the nursery 
carrying the socks and one or two other garments that she 
thought wanted mending, against her breast. They felt cold 
— damp she wouldn’t wonder; no one to look after the 
young gentlemen at a place like that. 

Nanny ruled the nursery as she had ruled it long ago, 
while the under-nurse, terrified of her, looked after 
Michael. Going in, she found the room empty and sat 
down by the fire and opened David’s socks one by one, 
holding them to the light. Michael, coming in with Bridget 
from his morning outing and running to her, hardly com- 
forted her. vSlie hung the socks on the high fender which 
had been moved into the new nursery to protect Michael 



now from the fire, as it had protected her children earlier 
(Michael wasn’t hers really and she knew it). She took one 
and threaded a needle carefully, matching the wool from 
her basket. She mended David’s socks and aired them. 
When the fire had warmed them, some coldness went too 
from her thin breast agamst which so many children had 
Iain. 

Cynthia found her there, holding the sock to the light, 
her face showing the strain it was to see even with glasses. 

*Nanny,’ Cynthia put so much into the simple word, all 
her childhood, all the lovely life that was gone. She saw it 
in this old woman sitting by the fire with a sock held to the 
light. ‘Couldn’t someone else do tliat. . . . Bridget?’ 

‘They’re David’s.’ 

Michael, running across the room with a toy held out to 
show, brought no change to Nanny’s face 

Cynthia thought or said: ‘Oh. They’re David’s.’ And 
looked at Nanny, who had loved them all but with whom 
there was no room now for anyone but David. She sat 
down and lifted Michael on to her lap, feeling sorry for 
him. But after all he had Mary and no one to share Mary 
with, now that Godfrey was dead. She said softly across 
the child’s head, ‘They’re sendmg Mr. Godfrey’s things 
home, Nanny. We’II have to unpack them, you and I, and 
keep them from Mrs. Mannermg.’ 

The child moved restlessly in her arms. He felt them less 
secure than Nanny’s, which for some bewildering reason, 
did not open to him. They seemed to him empty, but he 
could not see that they held David. He struggled and 
Cynthia let him go. There was no such comfort here as he 
would find against the cold •stiffness of^ Nanny’s apron and 
Nanny’s thin breast warmed by so many children who had 
lain against it. He dropped down from Cynthia’s lap and 
stumbled a little, and no one saw. If anyone had seen he 
would have cried, assuring them how much he was hurt. 
But no one had seen, and having discovered that amazing 
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fact, he realised too that they were not thinking of him 
He turned his w'ide eyes from one to another. They had 
forgotten him. And the wide blue eyes that were Godfrey’s 
eyes, although all the rest of him was his mother, turned to 
his toys. He w'ent back to them, playing a quiet game such 
as a child plays when he knows that for the moment at 
least he is quite shut out and forgotten. 

‘All his things?’ Nanny asked, her hps hardly moving. 
She sat still with the sock in her hand. 

‘All his things. His equipment, his papers and books. 
Whatever he had with him. His clothes too, I suppose.’ 

She went away suddenly, leaving Nanny sitting still by 
the fire, the sock in her hand She was wondenng what 
they were going to do with Master Godfrey’s clothes (She 
had spoken of him as Master Godfrey officially since he 
had' grown up. but he had always been Godfrey to her. 
Now she called him Master Godfrey because of the dignity 
of death.) With his clothes and his belt and his boots and 
all the rest. She looked at the sock in her hand through the 
glasses which were imsted a little, took them off and wiped 
them and saw no clearer. Mr. Godfrey’s clothes, she 
thought stupidly Well, they’d unpack them, she supposed, 
but not when Mrs. Mannering was about. She surmised 
only vaguely that there was some particular reason for not 
doing It when Mrs. Mannering was about, some reason 
w'hich Miss CSmthia knew. They’d want to be hung up 
awhile and then folded neatly and put away, with moth 
powder or else the moth would have them They would 
have to be careful about moth. She stared at a small hole m 
David’s sock which was like the hole a moth made. 

Cynthia went down the corridor and stood at the door of 
David’s room. She looked in, made sure he was there, went 
across the floor and put her hand on his shoulder to make 
more sure, feeling the khaki cloth ^and wondering why it 
felt so different from ordinary clothes. She moved her hand 
over his shoulders as Stella had moved hers, driving beside 
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him from the station, but she pretended too that it didn’t 
mean anythmg, affecting an elaborate carelessness with an 
elaborately careless question. ‘Tidymg, David? It’s nearly 
lunch-time.’ He turned and smiled at her and she went 
out of the room without speaking. He was a little shy of 
Cynthia, since she had changed, going away to Francis. 
He did not know why she had come that way and gone at 
once. She went down the corridor thinking of the smell of 
uniform and leather and of Francis wearmg that uniform 
m a German prison camp but still alive. 

In the nursery Nanny, looked up from her mending. 
‘We’ll be folding them and putting them away,’ she said. 
‘Mr. Godfrey’s clothes, I mean. You’ll be wanting moth 
powder if you’ll be thinking of it. Miss Cynthia.’ She put 
the needle in and out, in and out of David’s sock, mend- 
ing It, 



Chapter 15 

David went back to Salisbury Plain. leaving his bedroom 
door open, and the room tidy mside, with a terrible tidi- 
ness, characteristic of David. Nanny coming to comfort 
herself, putting things straight in David’s room, found 
nothing to do and wandered about uncertamly, an old 
woman with her hands empty trying to hold some- 
thing with them. She took into them Godfrey’s things 
which were sent home, filling the house with an atmo- 
sjAere of a funeral. (Stella knew then that Godfrey was 
dead.) 

Nanny had it all ready — the moth powder — they’d hang 
them up first though, and of course to begin with they must 
be unpacked Sbe and Miss Cynthia would do it together. 
(She had given Cynthia the title of Miss incongruously 
on her marriage) She could leave Michael altogether to 
Bridget for a day or two while she saw to Godfrey’s things. 
Relinquishing Michael she gave up something that had 
never been hers, turning back to Godfrey’s things as 
though to security Her children. So many of them were 
dead now that she might have felt greater company with 
the dead than with the living. She left Michael being dned 
after his bath, in Bridget’s lap Bridget, whom Nancy 
Creagh had sent from Ireland before the War, was young 
and rosy and gay and she frfayed endless games with 
Michael who adored her. He did not look round when 
Nanny went out of the room, walking rather slowly on her 
tired old feet, and closed the door. 

She went down the long passage which was shadowy in 
the dusk, finding her way with certainty as she would have 
found it anywhere in the house although her eyes were dim 
behind her glasses. A little rustle of her starched skirts 
went with her as it had gone to comfort a child twenty- 
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three years before. That was Nanny’s sound. No other 
skirts rustled just like hers. 

It had brought secunty, comfort to many children, who 
turned suddenly from darkness and fear, to sleep peace- 
fully because she came, and the world with her commg W'as 
stable and kind. The sound reached the door of Godfrey’s 
room before she did. It might have been twenty years 
earlier and Nanny following her skirts ‘Did you call, my 
lamb?’ — a soft whisper in the darkness because they 
guarded together that ^secret of his fear of the dark when 
he first went to sleep alone. He was ashamed, thinking of 
his manhood at seven years old, but it did not matter abour 
Nanny so long as no one else knew. 

The rustle of her skirts obscured her footsteps as they 
hid her legs, swollen from the burden of life which they had 
carried for so long; so many children, frightened apd cold 
and sick children lookmg for comfort in her arms, their 
faces turned to her breast. 

Nanny’s skirts came and Nanny with them, peenng in at 
the open door of Godfrey’s room. She had seen to it herself 
since the telegram came, sweeping and dusting as though it 
was still occupied, but choosing a time when Mrs. Manner- 
ing wouldn’t be in her room next door. 

They had sent Godfrey’s luggage up, not knowing what 
else to do with it; Mason and one of the maids caprymg it 
up the stairs with difficulty, panting under it, and leaving 
it in Godfrey’s room as though it waited to be unpacked 
and Godfrey’s things taken out of it for him to use. Nanny 
commg in, peering a little, almost fell over the tin box on 
which the white letters showed strangely in the dusk. Cap- 
tain G. W. Maxmermg. They glimmered against the dark tin 
of the box like wntmg on paper that has been burnt show- 
ing clearly for a moment before the paper falls to ashes. 
There was someone there and Nanny caught her breath. 
‘Miss Cynthia. I didn’t know they’d come until just now.’ 

‘Cynthia’s out, Nanny.’ Mary moved from the window 
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where she had been standing, one hand on the writing-table 
where there were pens and mfc and papersetready forsome- 
one to write as in a room prepared for a visitor. She had 
been standing there for a long time, not moving, not think- 
ing. It was almost dark. Moving a little stiffly, she was cold. 

It wasn’t easy with Mrs. Mannermg who had never been 
her child. Nanny hesitated as she did not often hesitate, 
ruling the house. She peered at Mary in the dusk and could 
not see her face. Slie felt lost with no clue at all. With Miss 
Cynthia she would have known. 

‘I heard you coming, Nanny.’ Mary stood with her back 
to the light, so tall and thin against the wmdow She 
stooped a little, her face lost in the shadows. Nanny search- 
ing among them could not find her. She must wait and she 
waited, and found the unaccustc»ned inaction intolerable. 

But Mary had heard her conr^g, the rustle of her skirts 
before her feet reached the door. The sound had not been 
more reassuring twenty years earKsar when it had come to 
a child fnghteaed of the dark. 

Mary had been lost m darkness, in a room which smelt of 
leather and mud, and tobacco and Godfrey. She had stood 
so long beside the writing-table, her hand on it, not knowing 
what to do. Nanny had pushed the door behmd her, but she 
had not shut it Jack, scratching at it, opened it easily. His 
paws on the bare floor between the rugs sounded with a 
deafening noise* in the quiet room. He smelt something at 
once, whining a little, padded softly to the kit-bag on the 
floor at the foot of the bed, smelt it, whimpered over it, 
turned his face from one to the other of the watchers in the 
dark. Why weren’t they as joyful as he was, since Godfrey 
had come home? 

‘Hfe wpn’t come back any more, Jack,’ Mary said. 

Her voice broke some spell that had kept the room quiet 
and still, stirred Nanny to action from her intolerable in- 
aclion. Sbe called Jack; would hqye coaxed him from the 
room, but Mary stoiJped her. ‘Let him stay.’ She sat down 
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as though she had stood for so long uncertainly by the 
window that she was tired. The dog went to her and laid his 
head on her knee. • 

“He won’t come back any more. Jack,’ she said, stroking 
his soft forehead between his ears. As though she had laid 
some burden on him too heavy to carry, he dropped his 
head lower between her laiees. 

She looked at Nanny across him, seeing only Ber figure 
in the dusk. 

‘Cynthia wanted to keep it from me,’ she said. ‘I know. 
But there are things one has to do oneself. You couldn’t 
shut me outside this room where these things are. You and 
I, perhaps, Nanny. . - .* 

‘To-morrow, my lamb,* Nainny said, and her skirts rustled 
a little in the dusk as though they felt her restoration to 
power and certaintj'. It had come with that appeal of 
Mary’s, ‘You and I, perhaps, Nanny.’ She had been lost, 
uncertain until Mary’s uncertainty restored her. 

‘To-morroi5, my Iamb.’ The phrase slipped out. ‘We’ll 
hght a fire here. There’s all that wood David and Stella 
gathered. It is cold now, so cold and dark. You wouldn’t 
be doing it in the dark and cold.’ 

Mary sat with the dog’s head between her knees. 
‘Couldn’t we hght a fire now?’ 

Nanny looked at her across the pile of luggage, a dim 
shape in the dusk. The room felt chiUy and damp since 
they came, although she had kept it aired. 

‘Now, then.’ She went downstairs to the kitchen premises 
which she did not often enter, there being somethmg like 
an armed neutrality between her and Mrs. Bat^ although, 
they respected each other. The younger servants accepted 
Nanny’s position in the house. Annie, the young housemaid 
who was only waiting for her twenty-first birthday to join 
the W.A.A.C.S met her in the passage and asked her 
politely, ‘Can I get you anything, Mrs. WiUiams?’ The Mrs. 
was brevet rank. There had never been a Mr. Williams. 
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She said : ‘No thank you, Annie,’ and went on along the 
stone passage. It was cold down here in the servants’ 
quarters bmit according to the ideas of many years earlier 
half underground although space over ground was of no 
value. Light came through the open door of the kitchen and 
the sound of voices; but Nanny was shut outside No one 
else could be brought into it, or into that room upstairs 
where Mary sat with the dog’s head between her knees, and 
the air grew heavier and heavier with the smell of leather 
and mud-stained cloth and canvas. From the cupboard 
where such things were kept, she took firewood and news- 
papers. Almost furtively she filled a scuttle with coal. It was 
too heavy for her, but she was terrified of someone commg 
to help her, insistmg on carrying it upstairs. Mason per- 
haps. She had something in common with Mason because 
they were both old; and he wouldn’t talk Or even Mrs. 
Bates. But she could not get at Mrs. Bates without letting 
in those young staring girls m the kitchen; and she didn’t 
know where Mason was. She fumbled, dropping the coal 
and was terrified that it would brmg someone to discover 
what she was doing. Her hands were clumsy in their haste 
and secrecy. She bent half double trymg to see, an old, 
frightened, half-blind woman gathering sticks and coal to 
make a fire; a fire that should shut out death and the smell 
of death. The scuttle was full at last — ^there was wood up- 
stairs she remembered, in the log box at the top of the 
stairs. But she’d take the coal in case it wouldn’t bum. You 
never knew with wood. 

She' had to stop more than once on the stairs to get her 
breath. Her tired feet and ankles ached. But coming into 
the room she showed no sign that she had faltered, fumbled 
like any other helpless old woman Mary sat as she had 
left her with the dog’s head between her knees. But it was 
darker than it had been a few mmutes earher when Nanny 
went downstairs. 

She thought with frightened irritability, kneeling by the 
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hearth, that Jack knew then, to make things worse. She 
couldn’t think how he knew. 

She bad always been able to light a fire easily, quickly, 
in an emergency when a child woke Grouping, or with a 
chill. She had learnt it so long ago that she could not re- 
member having learnt it. The sticks gathered from the 
woods where they had lain for years when no one troubled 
to gather them, were dry. The fire blazed up, warming the 
room which had felt so cold. The smell of wood burning 
overpowered that other smell of leather and cloth and 
canvas, ail cold and damp and smelhng of deadi. The fire 
crackled cheerfully as though there had never been any 
pain in the world. It ht up the walls, turning them rosy, 
caught a gold tinge in Mary’s hair and was reflected in 
Jack’s eyes when he turned to the hearth for the comfort 
which no dog could resist He was ashamed of his weakness 
seeking that comfort, and he pressed his body to the ground 
in his shame and sorrow, creejang to the fire. He lay down 
beside it with his head on his paws, his eyes staring into the 
flames, his white body turned copper colour in the firelight, 
which was on Nanny’s white apron too making it rose and 
gold; such an enormous expanse of it Mary thought, watch- 
ing her. 

Nanny was wondering, staring into the fire, what they’d 
find there when they unpacked His socks and handker- 
chiefs as well as his uniforms maybe, and they’d want wash- 
ing, and what would they do with them afterwards'? There 
were those socks they had knitted for him; would they be 
there? She remembered with relief that they threw away 
socks out there not being able to wash them. But there 
would be papers he’d have kept; letters — from Mrs. Man- 
nering maybe. Her face turned to the firelight was rosy, her 
anxious eyes hidden behind her glasses. When she moved, 
Mary heard the rustling sound of her skirts which steadied 
a whole world tremblmg and shaking on the edge of an 
abyss. 



Chapter 16 

Cynthia hadn’t meant to stay. She had meant to gd 
back to London and her work in hospital, broken only by 
her letters to Francis. For Godfrey belonged to Mary and 
Winds too would be Michael’s one of these days. And, a 
little frightened on the edge of insecurity, she thanked God 
anyhow that she had Francis. 

Mary feit vaguely that Godfrey dying had gone away 
from her. He belonged to Winds, but she had come m from 
outside. As a family they loved each other too much for 
anyone to be quite sure, who had come in from outside. If 
they had been richer or poorer, it would not have been the 
same. They permitted themselves a certain indulgence m 
their love only possible m a life where there is no struggle 
for existence. The house was part of it. No great house 
with many empty rooms making a fantasy of the thing for 
which a house is made, could have held a life as Winds 
held it, as no small house where people are too close for 
dignity and mutual respect could have held it. No army of 
gardeners could have made the gardens what they were. 
Cynthia, m the few days which were aU she had meant to 
spend at Winds, weeded and tidied desperately, making 
only a little oasis m the general rum. Mason helped her and 
old Bums the gardener at their nearest neighbour’s came 
one October afternoon and looked at what she had done, 
sadly. He couldn’t make headway against the,.weeds over 
at Avening, and only one or two idle boys to help him. He 
couldn’t get about much or stoop much because of the 
rheumatism and if you took your eyes off those boys they 
were idling. Boys, Bums grumbled The band boys from the 
camp had taken the best of his apples, and what they had 
left the older men had taken, creeping through the orchards 
in the evening when you couldn’t see them in the mist. Old 
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Burns’ eyes were dim, but he wouldn’t acknowledge that. 
He had heard them laugh as they broke through a hedge 
beyond the mist, but he couldn’t see them. (They might 
have been ghosts of men used to creeping through mist and 
cutting their way through wire, returned to the peace of 
that apple orchard and apple stealmg. Bums did not think 
of that, ^concerned only with his apples) 

The overgrown garden at Wmds troubled him A warm 
sunny garden, it had always been. A kind garden. His cold 
face warmed suddenly as he looked across the beds. They’d 
always been ahead of him whatever he did. Many a tmie 
he and the Winds gardener had raced for the first straw- 
berries and he had been beaten There weren’t better straw- 
berry beds in the county, he said. 

They had saved the strav/berry beds and a patch for 
vegetables, but the old gardener who had replaced the 
young -one gone to the War, could not do more. So they 
had had to let the flow'ers go and the border was a tangle of 
Michaelmas daisies and Golden Rod running mto each 
other and all choked with weeds. 

They bad lost a lot of apples, too, Cynthia said. She knelt 
on a gardening mat and dug at a particularly obstinate 
weed with her fork. They came in the evening and in the 
early mommg and she could not condemn the raiders she 
thought, remembermg apple gathering expeditions and the 
orchards with the pale autumn mormng sunlight on the 
yellow leaves and the mists at night. And how good* a 
stolen apple had tasted. There hadn’t been many to pick 
this year and store in the apple loft above the stables. She 
jabbed at the weed and in memory stood m the doorway 
of the apple loft, pushing back the creakmg door and smell- 
ing the sweet, musty smell of apples. It was aU dim and 
full of spiders’ webs and spiders, and how strong the apples 
had smelt, and when you opened the door you broke a cob- 
w'eb and it fell across your face. She pushed away a strand 
of hair, and it felt like a cobweb. 
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‘Youll never get it up with that. Miss,’ Bums said, and 
she felt suddenly shy, an inefficient child playing at garden- 
ing before Bums, the expert. He stooped with his hands on 
his knees, his old, immensely Imed face absorbed. ‘It’s a 
stubborn thing once it gets a root. The garden will be 
choked with it. Miss.’ 

Tfs choked already, I’m afraid.’ She stood up, feeling 
disheartened. She had forgotten, with her face to the earth, 
breaking it up as she weeded, smelhng it. The smell of 
autumn earth was almost as sweet as the smell of apples. 
She had pulled and dug and a colour had come to her 
cheeks and her hair was all about her face and she was 
dirty and hot and tired, but she had been peaceful, strag- 
gling with the weeds and thinking of her childhood. There 
would be time to plant some bulbs even if when the spring 
came th^ had to straggle up through weeds. But the War 
might be over in the spring. 

Mary finding her there, wished that she were a gardener. 
She must become a gardener one day. But she had always 
hved in London. And she looked at Cynthia across the 
little space of garden path that lay between them and felt 
ashamed because she had always been a Londoner. 

‘There isn’t much time now,’ Cynthia said, and wiped 
her hand on her skirt and twisted back the strands of her 
hair leaving some clay on it ‘After the War - . . there will 
be such a lot to be done It’s a lovely garden, Mary,’ and 
shte gave Mary the garden and Wmds saying that. She 
would have the garden at Heystead to comfort her. ‘A kind 
garden,’ old Bums murmured, absorbed in the bed newly 
dug for vegetables and the strawberry beds which had 
always beaten his. He stood sideways, looking up at the 
sky between a line of taU trees outside the wall. The sky 
was the faint soft blue of October, the leaves yellow and 
wet against it. One or two white feathery clouds moved 
slowly towards the sun. A kind garden, he said. Warm and 
sunny. It didfft hold the cold and damp like the garden at 
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Avening. He had told the Colonel he ought to be cutting 
some tiees, but he didn’t seem to remember. Maybe Master 
John would remind hun. Master John wouldn’t ever be 
able to fight agam. But he could get round the garden on 
his crutches now. And it seemed only yesterday. Bums 
said, watching the sky and the wet leaves against it (there’d 
be more rain and they weren’t ready for it yet in the 
garden), that he was stealing the peaches when his. Bums’, 
back was turned. 

They left him in the garden, absorbed in it, but with the 
selfishness of a gardener only as far as it affected his own 
garden. There were some cuttings he’d like to take if Miss 
Cynthia would let him. They had been freemasons in the 
society of gardeners too long to make an ansv/er necessary^ 
And if Miss Cynthia would hke some of his dahlias. He 
had done wonders with them this year. Even Master John 
had noticed them. Vaguely his face show'ed the fumbling 
relief that Master John had noticed them. For Master John, 
since he came back from the War didn’t notice many things 

These were polite compliments, such as one mother 
makes to another about her children, each only being in- 
terested m her own Burns, left in the garden at Winds, 
went through it, pulled a weed here and there, felt a leaf, 
took out his penknife to cut a stem, slit it open to' examine 
it. At the strawberry beds he stood, his old face absorbed, 
his dim blue eyes searching the earth for its secret. 

Cynthia said she must wash her hands before tea, and 
she pushed her hair back again, and left a piece of earth 
on her face. She and Mary were rather shy with each other 
because in any circumstances it is difficult for sisters-in-law 
to be fnends, and now that the first shodc was over they 
had slipped back into embarrassment Mary thought that 
Cynthia belonged to Winds and felt that she had no place 
there now, and when she said, ‘You’ve got earth on your 
hair and on your face, and the funny thing is it suits you,’ 
Cynthia snuled at her, that curious little smile which 
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Godfrey had too and David and Stella. It made them all 
alike at times although without it they would have been so 
different. When they smiled like that, they looked down, as 
though they hid a secret Mary thought they hid their love 
for Winds and for each other, and some premonition of 
death and life coming inevitably to break the thing made 
by their love, of which they never spoke. They had all the 
reticence of their race and class, so they could not speak of 
it even now. They could only look at each other with that 
difficult smile and hide at once behind the shadow all that 
It meant to them and how much they had lost. 

David never spoke to Cynthia of his own personal loss 
when Godfrey was killed. But she knew, putting aside her 
own grief to pity David. After all, she thought and thanked 
a God Who dropped small mercies into gigantic calamities 
which made the small mercies unimportant to all but the 
recipients, she had Francis. 

Once Mary spoke to her of their childhood, standing in 
the old nursery which the cunously shaped wmdow left 
dim even early of an autumn afternoon That childhood, 
Godfrey and Cynthia had shared, and now that Godfrey 
was dead it seemed a world she could not enter. Cynthia 
said it had been perfect, her voice commg slowly in the 
room where there was no other sound except the dim 
humming of the bees in the gable, growing sleepy with 
autumn. Perfect . . . she sighed over the word, looking at 
the absurd screen with the faces of Bluebeard and Red 
Ridmg-hood and at the window which she had seen when 
she had come awake m the morning sleeping beside Nanny. 
Because it had been childhood, she thought, and nothmg 
eould ever take its place or be the same after. Mary watch- 
ing her, saw Godfrey for a moment and Cynthia looking 
for Godfrey and finding him and sharing that childhood 
with him. Then she thought, as Cynthia moved towards the 
window and stood with the light on her face, there was no 
likeness at all really. And she was reheved as though 
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Godfrey was given back to her. But she felt some sudden 
sympathy for Francis who had stood in the doorway look- 
ing at Cynthia, stooping under his love for her. For a 
moment she wondered if Francis would always stand in 
the doorway shut out as she was from those secrets which 
they could not share because they had not been children 
at Winds and a perfect childhood must shut out everyone 
outside It because nothing could ever be quite the same 
after. She and Francis were only strangers who had wan- 
dered in through the open gate by some accident, with no 
security here. 

Perhaps that was why she went away from Winds back 
to her own small house in London and her hospital work 
soon after Godfrey was killed and from Michael, leaving 
him -to Nanny. Someone must stay at Winds and she talked 
to Cynthia about it, half excusmg. half explaining. Cynthia 
said, but of course, she understood, with a little emphasis, 
to show how completdiy she xmderstood. Winds for Mary 
must bold only memories of Godfrey because for her it 
had held nothing else but Godfrey. For Cynthia it held so 
many other things, this nursery and Nanny sewing by the 
fire and the bees humming, and the garden full of chrysan- 
themums which she had always loved as a child, seemg 
them in the austere exquisite tidiness of the autumn garden 
as It had been before the War. And the smell of earth in 
autumn and the hot strawberry beds m summer, and the 
apple orchards. It held too the stables and the smell and 
feelmg of the stables in the early mornings or a wmter 
afternoon and the sound of horses moving across the 
cobbles of the yard; and the lake across which she and 
David had tried to push a boat on his last leave when they 
had stuck m the weeds with which the lake was choked 
since no one had time to clear it. They had only done it 
for fun and they had laughed a lot, and she had been 
happy, hearing David laugh. She looked at Mary through 
a mist made by all these things and said she understood 
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completely. ‘Someone has got to stay,’ Mary said apolo- 
getically because she was escaping. Away from Winds she 
would be less sure that Godfrey was dead and all life over. 
Even Michael turning her own face to her, hardly com- 
forted or reassured her. From her own face he looked out 
at her with Godfrey’s eyes, hiding suddenly, playing a 
gams which all the family played only with the family, 
shutting her outside too. ‘You see there is the camp,’ she 
said. ‘\Y® couldn’t close the house on their account alone. 
It makes all the difference to them having Winds to come 
to. And then David will be commg on leave. And Michael 
of course is better here than m London, although I shall 
miss him terribly.’ Cynthia agreed that David would be 
coming on leave. And she smelt the garden and the stables 
and pushed a boat through the weeds with David. And 
Mary stood desolately outside, envymg her Mary too, 
would be coming at week-ends, Cynthia said She mustn’t 
work too hard Godfrey had left her to them to take care of 
and they would look after Michael. She opened the door 
suddenly letting Mary in. (She had not known that it W'as 
closed.) Opemng it she thought of Francis and forgot how 
she had pushed a boat through the reeds with David, and 
had come home from huntmg with Godfrey and had heard 
the clock strike and had seen the yard m autumn dusk, and 
the stable door black in a grey wail, and had heard a 
horse’s hoofs on cobblestones, slow, vague and unreal, half 
hidden in November mist. There had been no lime to do 
any of these things with Francis. But one of these days she 
thought, she and Francis would do them together. And she 
went away and wrote a letter to Francis about the things 
they w^ould do at Heystead when the War was over. 
Francis’ sister was at Heystead now, runnmg it as a hos- 
pital. So Cynthia could stay at Winds where she was 
needed. There was not in those letters which she and 
Francis wrote to each other every second day, any diffi- 
culty, any embarrassment such as must come inevitably 
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between two people face to facer in immense intimacy who 
have known each other too short a time. Afterwards she 
was to look back in bewilderment at those letters which she 
had written so easily and put in the post to be earned by 
diJEiicult routes through neutral territory to a German 
prison camp where a stranger lived who was her husband. 

David came on leave at Christmas There was still no 
sign of his going out He was anxious about it, jumpy, 
wondering why they had left him so long. (Someone had 
perhaps seen him and thought he was even younger than 
he was) Everyone who had been at Sandhurst with him 
was out now. He was left behind. 

Someone had stopped him in the street in London T 
thought I knew your face.’ David had stared at him not 
knowing his. Yet baffled because somewhere he had seen 
someone like him. ‘Don’t you remember?’ They had been 
in the same- house at school, but this boy had been older. 
He had been out already and wounded on the Somme he 
told David. You didn’t live long on the Somme, he said. 

Stella bemg patient with David in this new difficult mood 
(he had never been di^cult before), knew that he felt left 
behind too. He said once that the War might be over 
before he got to it, and her heart lifted wildly at the 
thought. They had a lot of parties at Christmas for the 
officers of the camp, and some for the men too, and they 
played and sang songs and danced, but somehow the 
parties never quite got the spirit of those earher parties, 
over which they had whispered at school when they went 
back. The most energetic people now were the older men. 
Majors and Colonels who were typical pre-war soldiers. 
They were always ready to dance and play games and they 
were troubled by the slackness of ‘these young fellows’ as 
they said. The younger officers, who were all very pale with 
tired eyes, didn’t want to do anything very much except sit 
by the fire and listen to someon^e playing the piano or the 
gramophone. A tall, spectacled "Yeomanry officer who had 
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been a schoolmaster in private life used to play by ear for 
hours as if he were alone in the room He couldn't play 
anything anyone asked for, because he couldn’t read a note, 
hs said. They didn’t ask him anyway. They all came in to 
tea, or in the evenmgs, apologising for muddy boots and 
though they didn’t express any gratitude to Cynthia they 
were always glad to come. Captain Brown drifted to the 
piano and the others sat round the fire, smoking their pipes 
and not talking at all while he played for his own pleasure, 
snatches of thmgs he had heard and liked and remembered. 
Their lives had been rather like his musical memory, 
snatches of life, never continuous but always broken People 
they had liked but had lost before they had had time to 
make a friendship, places thfey had liked where they had 
been billeted, vague memories of spnng and apple blossom 
or training in autumn country. They had lost them too 
before they had had time to do an3dlung about it, as they 
had lost the friends they might have made. Sometimes they 
found a name scnbbled on a note-book they had had when 
they were doing some course, and they stared at it, not re- 
membering anything about the man who had written his 
name and his regiment there so that they might meet again. 
They sat smoking their pipes while Captain Brown played 
his broken music so symbolic of their lives, and they hked 
the firelight and the soft, rather inadequate lamplight which 
did not hurt their eyes, so easily hurt since the last gas- 
attack. They hardly ever spoke (not like those earlier people ■ 
Stella remembered who had talked and -laughed all the 
time), and sometimes they fell asleep in the firehght as 
Captain Brown played. When they slept you could see what 
the War had done to them. But when they were awake they 
just lived for the moment, not trying to piece together those 
broken fragments and the present was good in the drawing- 
room at Winds with the firelight and the lamphght and 
Brown pla3dng his music to drown any sound that might 
come in from outside. 
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When one of his subalterns fell asleep in the drawing- 
room after dinner, the Colonel was profusely apologetic, 
feeling that his regiment had been disgraced. Waking, the 
boy had looked at Cynthia and blinked his weak eyes and 
apologised, and it was the first time he had looked at her 
properly. He sat for a while with the heavy pallor of a man 
half asleep, staring into the fire, blinking at it. Then he 
stood up and shook hands and apologised again and went 
away. Colonel Campbell stayed behind to repeat his apolo- 
gies. He was afraid that the truth was that many of these 
>oung fellows who were officers nowadays didn’t know how 
to behave m a lady’s drawing-room. And acknowledging 
that fact, he sighed for the home he had lost, the pre-war 
Army. 

Cynthia begged him not to think of it. She had nursed 
tired men and knew all about them. She said quickly that 
she was very glad they should sleep and only wished that 
Mr. Evans had had a more comfortable resting place And 
Colonel Campbell would let her know, wouldn’t he, if there 
was anything more they could do. Colonel Campbell, re- 
lieved, looked at her as few of the yoxmg fellows had looked 
at her. He had noticed that too. It had made him more 
than anything else wonder what they were coming to. A 
lovely girl, he thought. And remembering that her husband 
was a prisoner, and that he’d heard they had only been 
married for a few weeks, he felt sorry for that poor fellow 
in his prison camp. 

‘They’re all crocks,’ he said, grateful to her. He spoke 
sympathetically enough His own son had been killed on the 
Somme. He had looked to Geoffrey to continue the tradition 
m the regiment when the Army should be what it had been 
again. ‘Six months’ men you know. Been out too long. I 
doubt they’ll get their six months the way things are going.’ 

Stella heard him and broke in. The Americans. Hordes 
of them were coming, weren’t they, pourmg into France? 
She counted on them, aU the millions of them, to save one 
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British subaltern. . , . David. Surely it was not too much 
to hope. 

Margery wrote to her these days. She was sure now (But 
the Major of thirty-five had been superseded long ago.) The 
suspense was awful. Stella had no sympathy to give MSr- 
gery, waiting in breathless suspense for David’s orders 
which might come any day. Mar^ry could replace her 
subaltern as she had replaced the Major. You couldn’t get 
another brother, she thought simply, not defining the other 
things never to be replaced, the childhood she and David 
had shared, all the things they had done together. 

Colonel Campbell didn’t think much of the Americans 
They had been long enough in coming and now they’d 
have to teach them how to fight. 

‘But they must make a difference.* Cynthia said, plead- 
ing as Stella had pleaded, for David — all those millions to 
save David. If the War ended soon he might never go out at 
all. ‘All those fresh young men.’ She saw a boy asleep on 
the sofa, the lamplight on his pretty exhausted face; a boy 
who had beCT^ too tired to look at her. ‘Fresh to it,’ she 
said again. ‘Untired.’ 

‘We’re terribly short of men,’ Colonel Campbell agreed, 
his face suddenly haggard. ‘If we hadn’t got them commg, 
I don’t know what we’d do. They’ll finish the War all nght, 
but I don’t know when. As you say, they’re fit and fresh. 
I saw some of them. My God,’ he forgot himself sufficiently 
to show emotion. ‘They looked fit.’ He had almost said 
‘after our fellows.’ and he too saw the boy’s pale face 
against the chintz cushion, his mouth open as he slept. He 
couldn’t say it, but the spirit had all gone to pieces the 
last few months. He thought of Geoffrey who had come to 
represent to him what youth ought to be, what the Army 
would be one of these ^ys again when there was no War 
to make an Army what it should not be. He had not seen 
Geoffrey dying, nor held him as a child of his own age had 
Md him, while he coughed and died. 
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David couldn’t see what he was being kept back for when 
some of these six-months people were already being pushed 
out after only a month or two at home. He had had a far 
longer and better training than most people, having gone 
to Sandhurst so young. He -had done course after course, 
bombing, Lewis gun, musketry and had emerged from this 
last with a first-class certificate. He had learned all that 
could be taught without actual practice, of the spirit of 
the bayonet, beginning with his early days when an officer 
who toured England lectunng on the subject had lectured 
to them He had been a fat, comfortable, cheerful person, 
malang jokes as he made them at all his lectures — ^the same 
jokes. He told them to avoid bayonetmg a man between the 
ribs and in the shoulders, as in these cases it was almost 
impossible to pull the bayonet out again But if by accident 
you should find that you had got a man on your bayonet 
through the shoulders or in the nbs (and that might w^ell 
happen m the heat of an attack) the only way to get him 
off was to put a charge in and fixe The recoil would do the 
rest. He told them that he had met one of his pupils to 
whom he had lectured in this very room, on leave from 
France after the Somme. He had bayoneted a man in an 
attack, as he jumped into a German trench, right through 
the shoulder and couldn’t get him off. T remembered what 
you told me. Sir,’ he said. ‘And put in a charge and blew 
him down the du'gout.’ 

They all laughed dutifully and resolved to remember too. 
and day after day they had lectures of this kind. There 
was a story of a pale-faced cadet nsing af question time 
after one of the bayonet lectures. 

‘Well, what can I do for you?’ 

‘Please, sir, can you tell me how to join the A S.C.?’ 

This man went from camp to camp, from training school 
to training school, lecturing to schoolboys, or to middle- 
aged ex-civilians, carrying his torch ‘The Spirit of the 
Bayonet.’ But though much could be learned in lectures 
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and in practice on sacks stuffed with straw and much with 
regard to the Spirit, as the Army Manual said, ‘could be 
accomplished in billets on wet days,’ the real thing could 
only be learned by practice, and a stuffed sack didn’t move 
as living men did. But David felt he had learned all he 
could learn at home and nearly everyone he knew was out 
there now and he felt shy among these people so near his 
ovra age who had already experienced everything (and slej^ 
to forget it, only to dream of it), cut off, alike, from school- 
boys younger than himself and men a litde older who had 
been to France They had nothing to say to each other, no 
common expenence to share because he had' not been out. 
He felt that vaguely. He did not know that their loneliness 
was greater than his, because they could never be again 
what they had been. At this time he had only one thought, 
and he might have comforted Colonel Campbell for the 
young fellows gone to pieces. He was still full of enthu- 
siasm, but he had no right to speak of anything because 
he had not been to France. So he sat silent and lonely, 
and Stella tried to reach him and faded for the first time. 

His mmd which she could not reach was the confused 
yet clear mind of his generation. He acc^ted all the things 
he knew as thmgs he had always known. He knew all about 
the' horrors of war even if he had not been to France. It 
must have occurred to him as to others listening to a lecture 
on bombmg or on the Spirit of the Bayonet that the same 
lectures were being given in Germany. He was not shocked 
by these things because he was used to them and tfie in- 
stinct of self-preservation covered many horrors in war. 
When he went to France first, just after his mneteenth 
birthday, he had never seen a dead man. Then he saw a 
great many dead men and the sight was not a pretty one 
after an attack. No Man’s Land full of dead men was 
infinitely safer and preferable to No Man’s Land full of 
hving men. That was all. It was war of which civilians 
knew nothing. But he belonged to the War and the War to 
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him . It was inevitable and since it was there, one must get 
to it as soon as possible. Like most people of his generation 
he was not troubled about right or v/rong. Time, being so 
long in boyhood, it seemed as if it had always been. If he 
had been twenty-eight or thirty the bayonet practice might 
have shocked him as it would have shocked a civilian. He 
was only nineteen and he accepted it then whatever he 
might have felt after. 

After the twenty-first of March of coarse, they began to 
push everyone oat, even Colonel Campbell’s crocks who 
hadn’t had their six months at home and lots of new ones 
who hadn't had anything like it. Stella was at school then, 
bat came home very soon after so it must have been an 
early Easter that year. Afterwards when March the 21st had 
become a landmark on that road of her childhood, a name 
of terrible significance like the Somme and Passchendaele 
and many others, she looked in the diary which she had 
begun to keep. It was incredible that she could have been 
doing ordinary things and should not have known. ‘Letters. 
Maurice, David,’ she read. She prided herself on the brief, 
businesslike construction of her diary. Margery sat up at 
night writing reams and naturally after such indiscretions 
had to keep her diary locked up. There was. nothing in 
Stella’s to interest anyone who found it. Letters from 
Maurice and David. Wrote David (first — ^two days later 
there was the entry: Wrote Maunce). Played against St 
Mary’s in the afternoon She remembered then what a won- 
-derful day it had been. The weather was always on the 
Germans’ side. The entry went on We won: 4 — 1. So there 
had been no time that day to do more than write to David. 
For the St. Mary’s team had come back to tea of course. 
Thank Heaven that meant something to eat for tea, and 
jam — even plum jam which civilians were glad to get. 
Before tea sh^had taken the Left Wing of the visiting team 
to her room to wash and do her hair. The Left Wing wash- 
ing her hands had let her eyes wander round the room. 

I..R. — 6 
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Brushing her hair she looked at the photographs on the 
dressing-table which she had fifst seen from the washstand- 
‘Your brother?’ 

“No, Brigid’s.’ She and Brigid shared a room now She 
said rather hastily — ^Bngid might come in at any moment 
bringmg the visiting Half Back or Goal Keeper to wash 
her hands. ‘He was killed on the Somme.’ She wondered 
that it was necessary to say that, for photographs of people 
who had been killed seemed to take on a curious melan- 
choly, and the face of Brigid’s brother looked out at them 
as they tidied their hair, heavy with it, as though he had 
known already the full significance the photograph was to 
have. 

‘Oh-’ The Left Wing twisted her hair into a plait. ‘I 
have got a friend out there,’ she said complacently. ‘A 
lieutenant friend ’ She turned sideways to see her bow. The 
girls at St. Mary’s were ‘not quite,’ according to the 
standards of Maythorpe. Her eyes went on to David. 
‘We’re not allowed to put photographs up,’ she said. ‘I 
call it a shame. And they look at our letters; except our 
home ones. So I have to get him to write home.’ She turned 
to David again. ‘Your brother. He’s like you.’ 

‘Yes.’ Stella swept her from the room coldly. She hated 
her. If they had been playmg, how joyfully she would 
have got the ball from the St Mary’s Left Wing, dodging 
and sweeping it away, leaving the opposing Left Wing 
gasping after her. She would have had unnatural skill and 
speed to do it. She felt breathless as though she had been 
running ‘Is your brother out too?’ she asked in the corridor 
full of the grey cold light of the March afternoon, that had 
followed the morning of strange beauty. There had been no 
need to ask the question. 

‘No, he’s too young ’ 

The width and length of the cold corridor (what a beasti}/ 
month March was, although it had been so lovely earhei 
to-day) yawned between them, a nver they could nevei 
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cross. They went downstairs with the river between them to 
the dining-room where in honour of the visitors there was 
damson jam for tea. 

That, Stella remembered afterwards, was how she had 
spent the afternoon of the twenty-first of March. She had 
not known what was happening in France or how early 
the day had begun with the German movement of infiltra- 
tion, which translated, meant coming up through the 
valleys, through the ghosts of woods and apple orchards 
under cover of the morning mist. 



Chapter 17 

On A GRBY spring afternoon Cynthia found a small boy 
sheltering behind an enormous bicycle on the avenue He 
had come under cover of the trees, until they fell back 
leaving the road to go on alone between the fields to the 
house. The small boy and the bicycle were ofi the road 
hiding behind the last tree. From this comparative security 
he peered learfully at the house. He saw Cynthia before 
Cynthia saw him. His voice came from behind the tree, 
suddenly strong because of the comfort of another human 
presence. 

‘Would you be Miss Seymour?’ 

‘Yes.’ Her heart gave that wild leap of terror and fell 
again. There was nothing, nothmg yet that could come by 
telegram. Francis, she thought gabbling silent reassurances 
to herself. But Francis was safe although a prisoner. And 
Godfrey was dead. Never again could any terror come to 
them about Godfrey. A blackbird sang with sudden joy in 
one of the last of the treeS above her head. It was cold, it 
was grey, everything lying quiet under the still cold grey- 
ness of March but spring had come. He shouted the news 
and waited for an answer: shouted it again since no answer 
came. 

‘I am afeared of my life of the dogs,’ the boy said, his 
voice small and quiet again, almost a whisper, recapturing 
his fear. 

‘You needn’t be.’ She looked at him as she took the 
telegram. He was a stranger in the village where she knew 
everyone, the postmistress’ nephew, she thought probably. 
She had said that one of her sister's children was coming to 
stay with her. The bicycle was too big for him. She opened 
the telegram while above her the blackbird waited, his 
shining head on one side, gathering strength for another 
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long intoxicated shout that spring had come. David, she 
thought. Of course But her fingers were clumsy. They 
might have been put out of place as her heart might have 
been, from constant fear. The small boy beside her, stooped, 
peenng through the bars of the bicycle towards the house. 
He murmured while she read. He didn’t see the^dogs now*, 
but a pack of them, there had been. They had all run out 
at him the last time. He was terrified of dogs and of the 
dark and of long tree-hung avenues up which he bicycled in 
terror on the bicycle much too big for him. It had belonged 
to Aunt Emily’s son Jim who had once delivered telegrams 
but was now a soldier. When Cynthia said that there was 
no answer, he swung his small body with amazing agility 
on to the pedals (he could not reach the seat), and dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

Cynthia and the blackbird were left alone witli it; with 
David’s telegram and the cold March afternoon and the 
water rippling a little and the pine trees at the edge stirring 
in a faint east wind. She stood on the bridge across the 
channel where the lake became a slow-moving river tlie 
other side and where they used to bathe before the reeds 
choked it, and leaned her arm on the low stone wall. The 
blackbird came with her a little way, shouted his song, 
drunk with it, and flew through the orchard to the garden 

Everything was grey, the low stone wall on which she 
leant, the field which had been green a little while ago, the 
house where they had not yet lit the lamps, the lake water 
against which the islands covered with rhododendrons W'ere 
like black-sailed ships. They sailed away from her, a little 
fleet of ships into the darkness made by the pine trees 
beyond the lake. Between the islands and the shore there 
were dark mysterious rivers fascinatmg to explore; but you 
couldn’t get a boat through them now because of the weeds. 
The reeds growing at the edge of the lake were a relief, 
yellow against the grey; and the scarlet willows beside the 
bridge. If she looked closer she could see the formation of 
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buds, but it was a late, cold spring and no leaf showed yet. 
Presently she thought, there would be yellow irises down 
there by the lake, growing beside the path which m their 
childhood had led to fairyland, tlirough dark laurels and 
rhododendrons half covering it and out again into the sun- 
light. Beyond the pine wood the path led at last to open 
marsh country strangely sunlit in contrast with the darkness 
left behmd. Cattle came down from the higher slopes in 
hot w-eather to stand knee deep in the swamp, swishing the 
flies off with their tails. It was fun to creep through the 
darkness of the laurels and the rhododendrons and the 
pines on a September evening and come to the gate at the 
end of the path, and look into a world bathed in that 
drenching yellow sunlight. 

A thrush sang somewhere near, less jojffully than the 
blackbird. The fields behind her were growing greyer, the 
avenue becoming a pale ghostly path as the light faded. 

St^a found her there, coming with a pack of dogs at her 
heels, their own dogs and Francis^ dogs whose memories of 
another life were now less clear than they had been. They 
all went hunting in the marsh beside the lake, yapping 
ecstatically as though it were new undiscovered country. 

Stella shouted at them and whistled. Sam, the retriever, 
too. She didn’t know what Francis would say. Sam wouldn’t 
be much good for shooting any more. 

‘Sam may be mined beyond recover,’ Cynthia agreed, 
leamng on the low stone wall, her face on her hands (Her 
face now was grey, too.) ‘Francis will have to give him 
to me and start training another, that’s all.’ She heard 
below her the sound of a retriever swimming through the 
coarse grass at the edge of the water, so different from the 
leaping movement with which the temers broke through. 
A water bird flew across the grey mirror of the lake, 
disturbing it, its wings black against it, and disappeared 
into the darkness of one of the islands. Sam stood shoulder 
deep m swamp, quivering' and watched it go. Stella took 
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the telegram from Cyntliia’s hand as soon as she sav,’ it 

‘Da\id.’ Had she said it, or was it the lake water dis- 
turbed by a bird and rippling to the shore? The water lifted 
Itself against the yellow reeds and fell back. The pines 
sighed a little in a sudden wind which came and passed. 
An east wind. Stella’s face was cold in it. 

She said, T wish it wasn’t France.’ 

Tliere was nothing else they could say, no comfort they 
could give each other. ‘Damn those dogs.’ Stella shouted 
at them in a sudden intolerable irritation. She cursed them, 
using words she had learnt from David. They did not seem 
to come incongruously from her mouth. 

They went back to the house, their faces cold in the east 
wind which might blow gas across in France. But it didn't 
make much difference nov/, Stella thought, because they had 
given up using cloud gas David had told her and used shell 
gas, which was heavier than air and hung in wooded places 
or where there were standing crops, and crept into holes in 
the ground, or dug-outs A light showed yellow in one of 
the windov;s of the house. David’s room. That was Nanny 
going m with a candle and going out again. The v/indow 
was cold once more, the grey wall of the house darldy 
shadowed by the ivy and the trees. Stella wnshed that David 
had been coming to-night, even arriving in the middle of the 
night as Godfrey had come for his last leave. They could 
have given him all the things he loved, a fire in his room 
so that when he awoke — ^if he awoke — he would see it 
flickering on tlie ceiling. And tea in bed in the morning. 
And Stella could have left her door open secretly so that 
she could hear him breathing and know he was there. 
People breathed so loudly and steadily when they were 
asleep. Amd Nanny would have had something to do in 
David’s room again to comfort her. 

But it was better really, she knew, to meet David in 
London as lliey were going to; and they must pack some 
clothes, and it would be rather excitmg she thought, to 
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Stay in a London hotel in wartime London. And they 
might have an air raid, relieving her of that appalling 
burden of safety. But not while David was there, she 
thought, in the hall, where it was getting dark. She went to 
remind someone about the lamps, going down the stairs 
and along the stone corridor to the kitchen. She stood in 
the doonvay as she had stood that other morning with 
David, but David wasn’t there now. Only Mrs. Bates 
bending over the fire. And the fire was on all the white 
walls, making them rose colour. She thought, standing in 
the doorway with the cold darkness of the passage bdimd 
her, that the kitchen was the only room that looked quite 
the same, and it would always be the same whatever hap- 
pened. She went in and stood by the fire warming herself, 
and asked Mrs Bates for the hall lamp. She would take it 
up because Nellie the housemaid had so much to do. And 
she did not tell Mrs. Bates that David had got his orders 
or that she and Cynthia were going up to London to- 
morrow. 

Cynthia was telling Nanny, upstairs in the nursery wnere 
one or two ot the dogs had followed her, oppressed with 
a sense of guilt, creepmg under it to tlie hearth to lie down 
in the firelight, but their eyes, sleepless, turned to Cynthia 
and Nanny who bad forgotten them. Nanny liked dogs in 
their places, she said, w?hich was not by the nursery fire. 
They laid their beads on tlieir paws as though the short 
hunt had exhausted them, and quivered a little and breathed 
quickly, still hunting in imagination, but they could not 
sleep because they must keep their eyes open, watching 
Cynthia and Nanny. 

But presently, being sure of Cynthia and Nanny, the 
black retriever turned on his vret side and stared into the 
fire, dreaming of Francis. His eyes, reflecting the fire, saw 
stubble fields or fields of turnips and Francis’ legs above 
the turnip leaves. He waited quivering, for' a sound, but 
he heard nothing, not even the little rattle as the fire fell m. 



His hearing -wasn’t as good as it had been, but since no 
one bad had time to take him shooting, that fact had not 
been discovered.' He lay, with his face on his large black 
pa-ws showing the strain of his listening, and his eyes wide 
open, dreaming of Francis. 

When Cynthia went out of the room he got up and 
followed her, walking carefully because he knew he had no 
right to be there; and all his care could not prevent his wet 
paws marking Nanny’s clean floor. He followed Cynthia, 
the nearest thing to security he had. As long as he kept near 
Cynthia, some time Francis would come back to him, and 
they would go shooting again. Sam sighed, lying in 
Cynthia’s room watching her pack, dreaming of stubble 
fields and turnip fields in which he and Francis had gone 
shooting partridges before the War. 

Cynthia and Stella and David spent his leave together 
in a crowded hotel where people came and went all day, 
and the corridors and hall were always full of soldier’s 
luggage and everything smelt and felt of the War. David’s 
leave was vague, indefinite. When they read the casualty 
lists they all knew that the orders could riot be long delayed. 
Everybody was going out, half-healed wounded men, men 
who had only just come home under the scheme of giving 
tired men six months’ leave, young men, old men. The 
hotel v^as full of them, and of very young officers gomg out 
like David for the first time. 

He met some he had known at Sandhurst, and at Aider- 
shot later, and when they went out before he did, he seemed 
to Stelk to look after them as though he felt left behind. 
People he knew were always ringing him up on the tele- 
phone and sometimes Stella answered it 

‘He’s not in. It’s his sister speaking.’ 

T know you already.’ Interest showed in the voice down 
the -wire. ‘By your photograph and from David. It’s Guy 
Loring speaking.’ 

Tve heard of you too.* 
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‘What have \ou heard?’ 

Tliey had a flirtation down the telephone which cheered 
her a little. She would have something to write to Margery 
who was doing parlourmaid at an officer's convalescent 
hospital now and had written that it was too thrilling 

‘I’m going out with David,’ he said at the end. 

‘Yes.’ She thought despairingly: ‘My God. I wish / 
were.’ 

‘Don’t worry too much,’ he said sympathetically. ‘I'll 
look after David, I promise you.’ 

He came into dinner that mght He was a year older tlian 
David and had been to France before and been wounded 
and was going back. 

He treated David as though he were years older. They 
both, Stella thought, were leally only absorbed in their 
going, in what was happening out there So and So had 
been hit, and So and So had been killed. And Guy Lonng 
had met Bradford to-day. He was going out again too. He 
was married and had a baby Guy Loring had gone with 
him to buy Glaxo for the baby. He laughed and David 
laughed. David was always laughing. He was tremendously 
excited, jdeased with the fiiendship of older men who made 
much of him. 

Everybody petted him in the hotel because he looked so 
young. Well, he got somethmg out of it, Stella thought. 
She knew, because she knew him so well, that he was 
longing to be there, impatient for his orders to come. She 
didn’t blame him. When he read the papers and the names 
of so many men he knew in the casualty list at breakfast 
she watched his face. She knew how much he was affected 
by the fact that it was his generation now, someone who 
had been at school with him, or at Sandliurst later, not 
someone older, Godfrey’s friend, as it had been earlier. 

You couldn’t do much with leave under such circum-* 
stances. They didn’t do much with it, she thought after- 
wards. They had become suddenly shy of each other, rather 
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polite, each respecting the other’s secret. She knew for 
the first time that the War had taken him from her. Only 
his body was here now, all his thoughts and mmd in 
France with those dead men, or with those others still 
living. She couldn’t hold him against them. She went 
shopping with him, cornforting herself as Nanny had 
comforted herself, with David’s clothes. They chose shirts 
and underclothes together and the people serving them 
were sympathetic. They were both children forced into 
playing at being grown up, but she looked older than he 
did, partly because she had been underfed in those years. 
She was older, too. Leaving David with two or three other 
men in the lounge downstairs she went up in the lift alone 
after one of these shopping expeditions. A woman wearing 
black spoke to her. 

‘Has your brother come back on leave?’ 

‘He’s going out.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘France,’ She turned away from the woman’s eyes. 
She knew that the casualties were one m three at 
this time. 

She helped him to pack the last night when his orders 
had come (that waiting had ended and a new waiting would 
begin). The hotel bedroom where they did it, stamped 
itself on her memory so that years later she could see the 
small rose pattern of the wall paper. It was better than 
sitting downstairs in the lounge fdll of people, wondering 
what to talk about. But David had so little to pack, and 
presently it would be finished and then there would be 
nothing to do or say. But he would enjoy it. she thought, 
lots of things, going with all those others, the excitement, 
the friendship. She buoyed herself up thinking how he 
would enjoy it. What did it matter what they suffered at 
home waiting? And she might, now that she had been 
allowed to leave school much earlier than she would have 
left It ordmarily, be allowed to go and do something. 
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And David would get lots of fun out of it. She was almost 
happy thinking of the fun he would get and went down 
suddenly like a pncked bubble as though she had had a 
thought made beautiful and wonderful by accompanying 
music and the music stopping had left it bare and cold. 

Cynthia came upstairs with them and said good-night in 
the unfamiliar hotel room, standing under the unshaded 
electric lamp with the light on her face. That w’as better 
than the lake at Winds on a cold spring evening with the 
shadows moving a little, at which Cynthia had looked, 
holding David’s telegram in her hand, as though she saw 
it for the last time. 

Stella avoided her eyes. They could not look at each 
other across David. But turning away from Cynthia she 
saw them all reflected in the mirror and discovered for the 
first time that they were all alike, as though this moment 
had made the faint elusive family likeness plain once before 
It vanished for ever. 

Cynthia said, ‘Good-mght, David darling,’ and Stella 
stood outside for a moment watching them. David turned 
quickly. ‘Good-night, Cynthie,’ and they smiled at each 
other. The smile like a dark shadow lay over Cynthia’s 
face and over David’s too. But it hid nothing now. They 
could hide nothing in this room where the glaring, un- 
shaded light was over everything, leaving no shadows any- 
where except that shadow on Cynthia’s face and on 
David’s which seemed to hold all that this parting meant 
to them. Nothing, as Cynthia had said to Mary, could 
ever push out the life of childhood, nor could anything 
be the same after, as nothing that could have happened 
afterwards in life could have altered their love for each 
other. If they had gone away, been separated for a long 
time and met again as strangers with no common interest 
it would only be as though someone most beloved had 
died, and death does not alter love. They might in time 
have groped back finding a way. one taking the other’s 
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band to lead him. ‘Do you remember?’ until the years 
between were forgotten and the stranger wore suddenly 
a familiar face and they knew that he had not died after 
all 

Cynthia not defining these things, held David and with 
him Godfrey who was dead and Francis a prisoner, all 
weanng the same clothes, having the same smell. Their 
clothes had been stained with ram and mud and had dried 
again and they smelt of leather and tobacco and rain. She 
felt the rain against her face when she had kissed David. 
She never knew whether he or she had cried. 

He w'ent with her to her room, leaving Stella sitting 
on the bed alone among his clothes, her hands in her lap. 
In the corridor where the lights were dim, he touched his 
sister's arm. 

‘Don’t worry too much, Cynthie.’ He could call her 
that out here. ‘And you’ve got Francis. I’m so glad,’ he 
said earnestly, ‘that you’ve got Francis. He’s a splendid 
fellow.’ 

She felt proud of David’s approval and could have wept. 

They walked together down the corridor in silence. They 
both thought, looking back, of their childhood at Winds : 
‘It’s been perfect.’ But they could not speak of it, nor 
speak easily to each other. The reticence of brother and 
sister, a wall not to be broken down, left them helpless. She 
could only say, ‘You’ll write often.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

She knew that he would. David always did. 

.‘And to Stella.’ She was sorry for Stella. After all, she 
had Francis. 

‘ Yes.’ 

She kissed him quickly, shyly, feeling like his mother. 
And for a moment the barrier was broken down and he 
turned to her as to his mother, as men turn only to their 
mothers. They had hardly known theirs. He whispered, 
‘Cynthie. Don’t worry. It’ll be all right,’ holding her with 
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Ms Strong young arms, a cMld wearing a man’s clothes. 
She moved her hand over his shoulders feeling them. David 
hadn’t grown into Ms shouldears yet. He comforted her 
and she felt comforted as a mother might have been by 
this child of hers, who needed the coinfort she could give 
Mm. 

Then they stood apart, brother and sister, shy and awk- 
ward, not imowing what to say. She wMspered good-night 
and sent him back to Stella, and watched him going down 
the long hotel corridor betvreen the white walls, his figure 
in uniform seeming to fill the space between them imtil he 
turned at the end and was out of her sight Perhaps he and 
Std!a would talk, she thought, understanding each other, as 
they had talked in the nursery across Naimy in the early 
morning when they were children. 

But it was less easy to talk over a packed kit-bag which 
was an unwieldy, untidy thing to move, having the sense- 
less weight of a dead body. When the packmg was done 
and all the room smelt of it, Stella went and opened the 
window. The night was cold with an east wind blowing. She 
stood with her face to it, feeling frozen. In a minute she 
would turn back and laugh again because David laughed. 
She must not fail or she would lose him. She leaned out 
into the darkness hiding m it. The air smek of fog and 
petrol and smoke. London wasn’t asleep; -it never i^ept now. 
How could anyone sleep? An ambulance drove through the 
dark street below the window, its quietness seeming stealthy 
as though the burden it carried was not safe yet. It rang its 
bell as it reached the coraar, but softly, still with that sug- 
gestion of stealth. War-wounded men she thought. They 
came at night and Aunt Nancy and lots of other people 
were up all night receiving them. She heard trains rattling 
and shunting — ^trains which had brought men back from 
France and were getting ready to take other men on the way 
there to-morrow morning. She swung round qmckly and 
faced the light again. 
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‘That’s all, I suppose,’ she said, because she couldn’t 
think of anv thing else to say. 

David said that was all, because he too couldn’t think of 
anything else to say. The relationship of brother and sister 
left them only pain and the room was full of it. They had 
nothing to say, no careful, slow, last talk for the one staying 
behind, or easy talk which did not matter between two 
people going together, free because of that, leaving nothing 
after them to show what they had been. 

Hubert Creagh had talked to Philip before he went out 
and Philip had talked to Guy. And George had talked, 
slow difficult talk to Irene. Husband and wife, lovers, 
friends, talked before they parted. But these two were only 
brother and sister and the closeness of their relationship 
lay on them like a weight. And David was too young to 
have anything to leave. 

She said, forcing her tongue to move; ‘Perhaps it won’t 
last much longer now.’ (It had lasted for ever.) 

He answered, perhaps not, but with no conviction. He 
had heard tales of the 21st of March, soldiers’ truthful tales 
w'hich had not reached the newspapers. They had leaked 
through somehow, men talking in hospitals perhajis as they 
came awake after a long nightmare, talking with diffipulty, 
as gassed men talked. 

And he’d write often, she said. 

Often. 

He loved her and he wanted to comfort her and he was 
gomg away and looking forward to his going. Smce it was 
there and the others W'ere in it he must get to them as soon 
as possible. And he fretted imaginmg this and that possi- 
bility that might delay him. But seeing her small frozen 
face, he thought of their childhood together and how he 
had wanted her when he first went to school and had 
written imashamed : T see your dear little face.’ He took 
from his pocket the cheque-book which was a new and 
treasured possession, and he said, you didn’t spend 
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anything to speak of out there, lacking for nothing, and 
he’d been economical anyhow and he’d like her to buy- 
something she wanted. He knew pocket money had been 
Scarce. And he wrote a cheque proudly and was unable to 
ccmceai his pnde giving it to her to comfort her. 

SSie held it in her hand and cried a Iitt|e. It was so cold 
between her fingers. And could David really spare it? She 
didn’t want it. (She only wanted David.) David had always 
been so generous Sbe stared at the signature, ‘David Man- 
aeiing,’ in the writing growing dry as she watched it 

*You must always let me know if you -want money,’ he 
said, putting the cheque-book away. 

She was less fit physically than he was, because she had 
been underfed for the last three years. And she was over- 
grown so that she was taller than David but much thinner. 
She felt weak, inclined to cry over David and his cheque- 
book, and terrified of crying. She must say good-night and 
leave him, but she found it hard to cross the room which 
swam a little before her. The long strain and underfeeding 
had left her unfit for this. She had had neuralgia the whole 
of last term at school, but she had not spoken of it Now her 
head throbbed and ached and the light danced over David’s 
head. 

‘Are they sure to call me?’ he asked 

‘Cynthia has an alarm clock anyway. She’ll wake you.’ 

‘At SIX o’clock then,’ he yawned. He was sleepy. She 
said good-night to him and ftey kissed each other as they 
had. kissed when he went back to school and she went to 
bed and slept. 

As her body became more exhausted, physical comfort 
came to be an aniesthetic, dulling pain. In the early morn- 
ing between six and seven she asked him for something she 
had tried to ask for last night, and embarrassed and half 
ashamed, cut a piece of his hair where the sun had bleached 
it j^ler than the rest, thinking it was strange that he should 
be iK> fair when afi the rest of them -were dark. 
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Guy Lonng spoke to her at the station *We’li look after 
David, m look after hira.’ He smiled at her, looking so 
young and splendid in his uniform that for a moment she 
really believed he could look after David, that he could 
stand somehow between David and all the dangers of war. 
He went on. ‘Therell be any number of old soldiers out 
there who’ll take care of him, be watching him all the time. 
They’re like that The men are wonderful. And David’s 
such a kief, you see,’ he finished from his seniority of one 
year. 

Cynthia was saying seriously to David, ‘You won’t run 
any unnecessary risks, do miything foolish,’ and she spoke 
of Godfrey and of Michael who must grow up fatherless. 
While doing his duty in every way, she said, he would be 
as careful as it was possible to be. The whistle blew, drown- 
ing his answer. He was saying yes. of course he would be 
as careful as possible. He couldn’t give her any further re- 
assurance not knov/ing how careful it would be possible to 
be. With the blov/mg of the whistle there was a scurry. 
Distracted officers m charge of drafts were tiying to collect 
men from the buffet and from the arms of their sv/eethearts 
and wives. David leaned out of the window laughing, ‘Glad 
I haven’t got a draft to look after.’ 

He was bareheaded and a ray of cold April sunlight 
coming through the glass roof of the platform was on his 
face and on his hair. Guy Loring leaned out beside him and 
the sunlight caught him too. They both looked rather beau- 
tiful. Then the train moved slowly as if the burden it earned 
was heavier than any it had been built for. The sunlight 
fell on the platfonn and David’s face going away looked 
cold. They saw nothing else but David’s face growing 
smaller and going away from them. 



Chapter 18 

Nancy Creagh came with Guy to Winds ^\Iiei-e the 
spring was lovelier than anyone ever remembered it. Guy 
had been gassed on the 21st of March and she had said to 
him as he lay in hospital in London, ‘They say you will 
be discharged soon. Where would you like to go? Cynthia 
suggested Wmds ’ And she looked at him and longed for 
Cappagh hopelessly, as something too far away for her ever 
to reach or recover. 

Guy did not think of Cappagh which seemed so far away 
to him too. If he thought of it and of his childhood there, 
it was as of something belonging to someone else, seeing it 
clearly as another jierson’s story and possession — ^more 
clearly perhaps than if he had understood that it belonged 
to him, since it is true that lookers-on see most of the game. 
He lay in bed, looking so well that his mother’s heart leapt 
in thanksgiving for the mercy that had taken Philip and 
Hubert from her (Hubert had been killed in the summer of 
’17), but had spared Guy. And the doctor, a gloomy man, 
seemed to resent her happiness, for he told her that Guv 
v.'as a bad case, a man who had been badly gassed. And it 
would be a long business. 

‘They can’t send him out again then,’ she said ‘Not 
■for a long time,’ he agreed, almost as if he wished he could 
send Guy out at once. 

She stood at the end of Guy’s bed, asking him what he 
would like to do. She had brought in an armful of white 
narcissi and a kind young nurse had arranged them for her 
in a glass beside Guy’s bed. They filled the .narrow little 
room with their scent, but he could not smell them. He 
hadn’t been able to smell anythmg since the nig’nt before 
the Germans came over; so that if he was never to recap- 
ture that sense, never to smell anything again, he must carry 
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with him always the last thing he had smelt which had been 
a confiised smell of the earth walls of the dug-out and the 
whisky someone was drinking, and the smell of hunoian 
bodies and mud and sweat-soaked clothes. He put out Ms 
hand and touched the petals of the narcissi which he could 
not smell. His mother, commg in. had left the door a little 
open, an old habit of hers which had never worried him 
before, but which worried him now. The white curtams at 
the window stirred in the draught and that womed him 
too. She saw the look in his face, but did not know what had 
caused it, thinking only of that gas attack and all they would 
do to make him well and make him forget. But he seemed 
tired and she left him when they had settled that they should 
go to Winds where the spring was lovely, C3mthia said. And 
they could stay as long as they hked and do what they liked. 
He looked tired when she went away, sacrificing herself for 
her love. Only a mother’s love, she thought, would have 
discovered that he was tired, or have made it possible to go. 
But when she had gone, Irene Marsham came, bringing 
roses and said she would only stay a minute, and he lifted 
himsdf on his pillow to tell her to stay and talk and that 
he was quite all right and she mustn’t go She put her roses 
down beside the narcissi, and he was sjwilt, she said, having 
flowers already, and he put out his hand and touched them 
as he had touched the narcissi. 

T can’t smell,’ he said. 

‘But you will be able to.’ She did not rash at it, reassur- 
ing him and herself as Nancy Creagh had done. It might 
have been a statement or a question. They were far enough 
away from each other to be easy and they were both young 
and had learnt to talk with ease of the most terrible things, 
accepting them because they bad known them when they 
were still young enough to adapt themselves. And she told 
him that George was home, and that he had been wounded 
pretly badly. But he was going to live, she said simply, 
in answer to the question in his face. If he had asked the 
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question in words or if the answer had been different, she 
would have answered it as simply, without embarrassment. 
But he had been ternbiy wounded; and it seemed as though 
she were almost joyous, exalted, over how tembly wounded 
George had been. Guy said tliat it had been a bad show 
remindmg her lest she should forget, being absorbed in 
George, that he had been in it too, feeling a sudden desire 
for sympathy and admiration. He even talked with a little 
more difficulty than was necessary or perhaps thinking of 
it, his mind affected his voice. And he talked to her of things 
he had not mentioned to his mother; less because he was 
sparing her than because he had felt no inclination to speak 
of them. It had been a bad show, he said; the Germans 
had swept over in the dark and God knew where they had 
stopped, for he didn’t, and he hadn’t known anythmg after 
the dark and strugghng and bemg suffocated by chlorine 
gas, until he found himself at the base. And now he was 
here. He looked round the room, at the curtains, still now 
that the door was shut, and at the narcissi and the roses, 
and at Irene herself with some surprise. When he was better 
he had to go and talk to an old man whose son had been in 
his company and was Missing, having got lost that morning. 
He had last seen or felt or heard him, he hardly knew which, 
before the gas blotted out everything. He looked troubled 
as though he w'as expected to find him and didn't know 
how to set about doing it. He might be a prisoner of course, 
he hoped, only faintly. The Germans had swept over every- 
thing. But the old man he knew somehow, was waitmg for 
him, believing he could help him to find Martin. And not 
having been in. the front Ime on March the 21st he could not 
possibly understand She let him talk about it, wandering 
on, saying only that possibly Martm would have turned up 
before he had to go and see his father. Some news of him 
might come For there had been nearly a hundred thousand 
prisoners taken that day, she said, a hundred thousand 
chances for Martin being one of them. And she talked of 
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Martin easily as though she knew him, and thouglit with a 
rather careful, controlled sympathy, which she must never 
allow to get out of control lest she should go mad (one could 
not carry ail of them), of the old man, Martin’s father. But 
Guy, lying looking at her m that troubled way, was search- 
ing impossibly for Martin in the dark, lost, bewildered, him- 
self. Who w'as it that had gone up the steps ahead of him, 
his figure outhned for a moment against the sky, lit from 
end to end by a gun flash? That might have been Martin. 
Or someone who had stumbled against him outside and 
cursed. When it was dark you could only listen, and hsten- 
ing, he heard the smg-song cry of ‘Stretcher bearer,’ and 
someone beside him say, T’m hit,’ and a groan. He hadn’t 
known Martin very w'elJ, not being a particular friend of 
his, or he would have known. And now there was that old 
man who expected him tp find his son for him, 

Irene looked at him quickly. (She had come from George 
and she was going back to George.) She and George were 
going to Ireland she said, as soon as he was well enough. 
They would see the spring there for the first time since the 
War. Spring in Ireland. Her voice was a faint sigh Her 
eyes seemed to have caught the darkness of the woods at 
Cappagh as though .she was walking in them and would 
come out of them presently and stand by the lake and say, 
‘We’ve come to tea. And I’m afraid we’re late, so late ’ 

He saw the lake at Cappagh when she spoke, but it 
seemed so far away that he could not reach it. Philip had 
belonged to Cappagh and Cappagh to him. He turned to" 
her, sure that she would understand. They would wonder, 
the people about Cappagh, the woods and lake too, old 
Dora the spaniel, everything, what had happened to Philip. 
They would look at him, waiting for Philip. 

‘Philip belonged to it,’ he said ‘Edmund Urquhart 
used to say that. He saw Philip there. Philip loved it, you 
know.’ 

He had tried to say something of the same kmd to his 
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mother, conveying to her that he knew how much she 
had lost, knew too clearly that he was not Philip. He had 
written to her when Philip was killed, ‘I am sorry for 
Father who loved Mm.’ And he said now, ‘I am so damned 
sorry for Philip losing Cappagh which he loved.’ And his 
face y/as gloomy, seeing Cappagh shut in by its woods 
waiting for PMlip who would never come. 

Nancy Creagh had always been brave. She had v/ritten to 
him when Hubert was killed, guessing the fear he must have 
of their first meeting after. ‘I shall not water you with my 
tears. I wept all I had for Phalip.’ And when he saw her 
first he only thought how young she looked in her black 
clothes, and how glad he was that Englishwomen didn’t 
drape themselves m cr&pe like Frenchwomen. 

She was brave now, talkmg of Cappagh wMch was ready 
for Guy when he wanted it and never showing how hope- 
lessly she longed for it. He was not ready for Cappagh and 
she thought she understood, Cappagh was too full of 
memories of his childhood and of IluHp and Hubert. So 
they would go to Wmds. But when she had gone, and Irene 
who had looked at him with such great sympathy and 
understanding and v/ho was so easy to talk to, had gone too, 
he lay and thought of Cappagh where everything would be 
waiting for Philip, looking at him and thmking of Phdip- 
The old people would say as they always said, whether it 
was true or not (but in this case, he thought, it would be 
true), 'Sure, it’s always the best that’s taken,’ and Dora 
would whme about him, smelling him, and go back to her 
waitmg for Phihp. 

He thought of Cappagh until the darkness of the woods 
that lay over the house like a shadow, lay over his face too, 
and when he slept he dreamed of searcMng for Martin 
Blake in the dark with Ms eyes blind and his throat choked 
with gas, trying to breathe and inhalmg it and being 
asphyxiated. He heard someone stumbhng beside him, put 
out hand and could find nothing, feel nothing, his hand 



numbed. Then someone feli with a groan, T’m hit,' and 
he awoke from the nightmare, crying, and a nurse came 
with a shaded light, stem and gentle, quietening him. He 
thought for a moment that he was a child, back with Philip 
in the nursery at Cappagh. 

At Winds he might have been a schoolboy again, spend- 
ing his holidays with Philip at Winds because their parents 
were m India. He found it easy to talk to Cynthia w’ho was 
like a sister and Stella whom he knew less well.* Only his 
mother stood outside, knowing that she was outside, look- 
ing on. T bore him,’ she said to Cynthia, standing in the 
nursery which was dim even on a day of that wonderful 
spring. She went to the window and stood witli her back 
to the room. ‘Not bore,’ she said, correcting herself. ‘I 
worry him. One can understand ’ Cynthia comforted her 
in the strangest way. ‘Captain Reid looked at Guy yester- 
day. I had thought him so well — ^faut Captain Rejd said, 
“There’s a man who has been very badly gassed.” He had 
only seen him once.’ 

Nancy Creagh accepted the comfort, rushing to seize it. 
Guy was a sick man still, a very sick man. But one of these 
days he would be well again and they would go to Cappagli 
together. Perhaps m the autumn. She thought of the 
chrysanthemums she had planted before the War. They 
would be overgrown and neglected and she would have to 
make the garden again. It would take a long time, and it 
stretched before her, an mfimtely peaceful prospect, the 
task of making the garden again. AH her life perhaps. But 
one of these days Guy would marry, and there w'ould be 
children again at Cappagh. She wished Guy would marry 
quickly some nice girl she could love; she would be so ready 
to love Guy’s wife. 

‘But I hope he will marry an Insh girl,’ she said, con- 
fidmg these thoughts to Cynthia. ‘Anglo-Irish marriages 
are a risk. And Guy may be a little difficult even when 
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he is well again. And EngKsh people don’t understand our 
ways.’ And she thought of the little layer of dust and turf 
ash which lay on the chimneypiece at Cappagh and which 
Edmund Urquhart had brushed with bis sleeve not dis> 
covering it; and how careless IrMi servants were in monot- 
ony and how altogether wonderful in an emergency. But 
Guy’s English wife perhaps wouldn’t understand. Cynthia 
laughed because Nancy had so completely forgotten that 
she was English. She did not remind her and Nancy Creagh 
did not hear her laugh. For now, naturally, thinking of 
Anglo-Irish marriages, she was considering Irene and 
George. 

She had come at last to have time for thinking, feeling 
that she had made her great effort and now nothing more 
could be asked of her. She and Guy might slip back to Cap- 
pagh any day now, leaving the War to go on without them 
At Cappagh it would be quiet and full of memories of 
Hubert and Philip, and Guy would get quite well again and 
they could piece together the broken ruins of their life. And 
some day the War would end. 

She could not speak of the^e things to Guy, who looked 
less well now than he had looked when she had gone to see 
him in hospital. He had been still a rosy-cheeked schoolboy 
when he went out and now his face was dark vrith a sugges- 
tion of unhealthy green in it and he hardly ever spoke.' 
Sometimes he was irritable with her as though all her ways, 
all her gestures, maddened Mm and then was miserable 
afterwards, not knowing how to say he was sony. Philip, 
she, could not help remembering, had always said he was 
sorry when he had hurt her, which was not often, but Guy 
had been obstinate, finding it impossible to apologise She 
hui;ried to assure herself that she was not hurt now, that 
Guy was only a 'sick child and she understood absolutely 
and she would have said that to him if she could. But a 
terrible embarrassment bad grown up between them and 
when she was with Guy alone it was awful, for neither oi 
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them could think of anytliing to say, and tlie silence was Ml 
of memories and mocked her, reminding her of how she 
had dreamed of having Guy back from the War to be hers 
again and to comfort her for everything. One of those nights 
after a day when he had been rude and had brought himself 
to apologise afterwards almost as though he hated her, she 
dreamed not of Philip or Hubert, but of Guy as though her 
memory held only Guy And Guy was a small child, her 
only child, crying cold and frightened in the night, and she 
took him into her arms and warmed and comforted him. 

She awoke to the May dawn in her room, coming through 
the open window and making the curtains and furniture 
shadowy. A bird whispered faintly outside and was an- 
swered by another, coming awake. Dawn drifted across the 
fields and over the old garden which lay beneath her 
window where only the ghostly paths remained The wall- 
flowers in a bowl on the wnting-table were wet with dew 
and filled the room with their scent. Smellmg them, she re- 
membered the roses clustering about the window of the 
Sussex inn where she and Hubert had spent his last leave. 
But, awake in the early morning, eveiything must always 
remind her now of seeing people off for the Front She must, 
in that other life before the War, have got up early for 
other purposes, but she had forgotten them. 

She went to the wmdow and looked out. (In France 
David sleeping in a French farmhouse billet stirred and 
came half awake, thought himself at Winds and slept 
again ) The dew was over everything, on her face, and she 
cried a little as no one had ever seen her cry for Hubert 
and Philip. Below her, the paths of the lost garden were 
like small grey ghosts in the half hght. A rabbit crept out 
on the bank w'^hich had been a mass of primroses a week ago 
and sat in the wavering sunlight washmg his face. Leaning 
out she could see the lake water still asleep and the delicate 
green of the young leaves, fairylike against the Wackness of 
the pines and the rbododmirons. Sie op^ed the door and 
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Stood m the comdor. It stretched before her, fading avvay 
in the gre}^ unreality of the hour. As she went down it a 
little way in her bare feet she heard a pigeon coo under the 
gable at the end. It sounded peaceful and sleepy and she 
envied the pigeon. 

She listened at Guy’s door for a moment, to hear him 
breathing, and be comforted for that dream of a lost 
child crying in the dark. If she heard him breathing, the 
deep, peaceful, healthy breathing of someone sleeping 
dreamlessly, she would go back to bed comforted and forget 
that dream But he was talking and she pushed the door 
open a little way, knowing that he was talking in his sleep. 
Her face in the pale light of the early May morning showed 
anxiety as she listened, searching for a clue, for something 
that might help her. A faint sunlight was coming into the 
room and a bird whispered again outside, a joyous and 
secret whisper. In the sunlight which caught half the bed, 
Guy moved about and talked to himself unintelhgibly She 
listened, holding her breath for a v/ord, a clue that must 
help her. But she was shut outside as though he was a 
stranger speaking a strange tongue Standing in the door- 
way where the sunlight coming m, reached her feet at last, 
she only knew tliat he was a child crying, fnghtened of the 
dark, and she could not find him to comfort him. 

Dimly, she realised then, the problem that might later 
arise before her, of how to fill her life which had been so 
full up to now that it had slipped by unfelt. The garden at 
Cappagh might not be enough, she understood, looking at 
the narcissi which Cynthia had planted m the autumn with 
a sense of guilt and a famt wild hope that the War might be 
over before spring came agam. Or earlier, watchmg the 
primroses creep out from the woods on to the banks and 
pursue each other over them as though they played a game. 
SteUa said, looking at them in a puzzled way, that she never 
remembered so many primroses before, not in her cfiildhood 
when she and David had* gone gathering them. Or such a 
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sudden spring after that bitter cold. At the end of April it 
was like summer. And thank God, she thought, the winter 
was over in France and David had this weather. She did not 
say that aloud to Aunt Nancy, feeling vaguely the distance 
that lay between them because she was beginning, knowing 
now what Aunt Nancy had known early four years ago (it 
seemed much longer of course), and Aunt Nancy had been 
through it all and it was over. She hoped and prayed that 
David might get a slight wound and come home and stay 
at home until the War was ended. Time, she had heard 
Colonel Campbell saying to a group of officers in the 
drawing-room when they talked of the War and she and 
Cynthia listened and Miss Irving knitted socks endlessly, 
was on our side. She heard the minutes tick slowly, each 
one gone so much gained for David. She was lonely, musing 
David in spite of his letters, lonelier because at Winds 
everything reminded her of the things they had done to- 
gether. She had thought, travelling home with Cynthia on a 
cold April evening after David went out, that it was going 
to be lovely to be with Cynthia again and have Cynthia to 
herself, anyhow. But Cynthia seemed to have gone back to 
Francis even when she talked and moved at Winds, and 
Stella knew that whatever happened, it wouldn’t be, so 
terrible for Cynthia having Francis. She was secure m that 
and Stella was left alone in a terrible insecurity. 

Mary came for a long week-end and stood in the nursery 
looking down at Michael, seemg only Michael: and went 
away again seeming to go out of their lives as though she 
had only strayed into them by accident for a little v/hile, 
marrying Godfrey, and had gone out of them again now that 
Godfrey was dead. And Aunt Nancy came and she had 
Guy, and Stella knew that she watched Guy all the time 
secretly, almost furtively as though she were afraid he might 
discover her watching. To Stella, Aunt Nancy seemed to 
be done with the War, no longer concerned with it, and 
Nancy Creagh herself, those days at Winds, felt outside 
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It, as though they had been sent back for a long rest, she 
and Guy together, their effort ended But m comparative 
security and quietness she was able to think for the first 
time since the War began. And life stretched before her, 
long and desolate and empty; and even her garden at Cap- 
pagh might not fill it. 

Stella looked at Guy, understandmg his moods better 
than any of them. He slept in David’s room which smelt 
again of umform and leather and had lost that terrible 
tidiness. She heard him talking in his sleep at mght as 
David had talked, or his deep breathing which waking, 
half asleep still, she sometimes thought was David s, for- 
getting that he was in France. They did things that she and 
David had done, that they had all done at Cappagh before 
the War. They set eel lines hopefully in the lake, and never 
caught anythmg. And they got out the old boat which was 
half rotten and baled the water out of it and pushed it 
between the islands, breaking down the reeds and putting 
up the water fowl which had been so long undisturbed. 
And it was so like and yet so unlike the lake at Cappagh. 
Sara, the black retriever, followed them to the bank and 
stood at the edge of the water, watching the birds and 
trembling. ‘He’ll have forgotten how to work,’ Guy said, 
lookmg back at him. ‘By the time Francis comes home 
There’ll be plenty to shoot after all this time ’ And he saw 
the lake at Cappagh in winter twilight, cold and still, and 
heard the duck coming in. 

There wasn’t as much as you’d think, Stella said There’d 
been such a lot of poachmg, especially since the camp 
came. But at Cappagh, Guy thought, seemg it and forget- 
ting that his father and Philip were dead; there’d be no 
more poaching there than there had always been. He saw 
the lake water cold and grdy turn faintly green, and the 
black woods beyond and the shadows at the edge. And 
later, the sky pink as the sun rose, the frosty trees fairylike 
agamst it. It was the best lake in the countryside for duck. 



Stella said she and David had gone over to Heystead and 
tried the pond there last autumn He had gone through the 
woods to the far side of the pond by the big tree and 
waited, and she had gone down into the valley the other 
side and walked up through the marshes clapping her 
hands. But there had been hardly anything. A pigeon or 
two from the trees on the hill above. But the lake before 
her had been absolutely quiet. 

She did not confess how grateful she had felt for that 
quietness, for she had never liked that part of it. She had 
liked going through the fields, with David and Sam in the 
dusk, while they faded and the trees grew blacker, and 
climbing the stile where the brambles had grown over it 
and caught and held them. She had thought, it must be a 
long time then since anyone had come this way. They had 
stood in the shadow of the woods while David gave her 
instructions and Sam had stood listening and trembling 
between them. Then the boy and the dog had gone away 
along die top of the field that sloped to the water. She had 
seen their dark shapes in the half light until the dusk hid 
them. David walked slowly, hiS gun under his arm and Sam 
at his heels seemed for once to have forgotten Francis, or 
at least to have foimd something to do while he waited for 
Francis. She had gone down the hill slowly, opened the gate 
which creaked as a gate creaks only in twilight or dusk and 
gone through. Taking her time, to fill in the five minutes 
David had given her. she had stood the other side of the 
gate, waiting. Above the valley a cottage showed a lit 
window and the woods behiud were darker by contrast 
An owl called and was answered by another. The long cry 
in the dusk seemed full of mockery. She had thought, 
standing there, how secure and comfortable the lit cottage 
looked, and bad wondered if anyone had gone out from it 
to the War. 

Something rustled in a bramble bush beside her and an 
owl called again, a long laughing ciy as though it mocked. 
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It had been a still evening with no wind. Earlier there had 
been rain and the valley was full stiU of the feeling of it. 
Walking towards the pond (David must be at the big tree 
by now) she had come quickly mto the marshes at the edge. 
She had stumbled about, over her ankles in water, clapping 
her hands. Nothing got up from the water which lay quiet 
and StiU in the dusk. But a flock of pigeons flew out from 
the trees above her head, and she had heard David begin 
to shoot. 

There hadn’t been much, she said to Guy. No duck at 
all. They hadn’t come in perhaps. She didn’t believe any- 
one had been poaching there. (She remembered the stile 
hidden in brambles.) But Guy thought of the lake at Cap- 
pagh and forgot for a moment that Philip was dead and 
that he was not Philip and that everything at Cappagh, 
the house, the woods, the lake, even Dora who had be- 
longed to Philip, would remind him that he was not Philip 
and wonder why he had come instead. 

S^a, waking in the early morning, heard, not Guy 
taEking in his. sleep, but the sound of bugles in the park 
b^ond the lake. It was a draft going out. They went out 
from the camp once or twice a week and they had got used 
to it now. People came across the lawn when they were 
playing tennis in the afternoon, or evenings as they grew 
longer, and said good-bye because they were going to 
France to-morrow. 

The first time it had happened and a young Gunner who 
had been a friend of hers, bringing artillery horses and 
riding with her in the early morning (comforting her for 
David) stood on tho lawn with his hand held out and said 
good-bye because he was going to France to-morrow, she 
had been playing tennis. She Had asked someone vaguely 
to take her place and had walked with him across the lower 
lawn trying to think of something to say. But the news he 
had brought seemed to have taken Mm already away from 
her, made him a stranger so that th^ could only talk 
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fonnali}’ and politely as strangers. And anything, she felt, 
that she said, would be inadequate. Nor, she realised 
bornbly, did it matter. For in this case he was going out 
much too soon, having been sent home for six months and 
having had only two of them. He had ridden with her, 
racing the staid army horses over the Downs, had played 
tennis with her, had laughed a lot, making not very good 
jokes, had danced with her. She had talked to him about 
David quite easily and had been less lonely, confusing him 
somehow with David. But now he was going back into a 
companionship which she could not share, a world she 
could not enter. Going, with no merciful illusion to spare 
him the full knowledge of what lay before him, there was 
still somethmg which she understood as relief. Otherwise 
this parting would have been different. He would have held 
her hand a little longer, stood a little longer on the lower 
lawn which they did not use now because it was impossible 
to keep two teimis courts going with no proper gardener. 
He would have shown her that he went unwillingly, held 
to something as long as he might. But he seemed detached 
suddenly as though nothing here, nothing that they had 
done together, nor any of this, really mattered. He had just 
been passing through a strange country and he was going 
back now to the country to which he belonged. 

She said, searching vainly for something, standing facing 
him, and finding nothing, ‘I am so sorry, so terribly sorry. 
We aU are.’ Somewhere in the background Cynthia mur- 
mured the same words and remembered how Francis had 
gone away. It seemed ridiculous somehow. One didn’t go 
away to a War, such a War, from a tennis party. 

He looked at her as she stared at him in that helpless 
way, trying to find something which she never found, and 
thanked her for all their kindness and would she thank 
Mrs. Seymour again for him. 

‘I shall hear you go to-morrow morning,’ Stella said. 

‘You’ll be asleep.’ 
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TSfo, I shan’t.’ A shadow fell over her face. 

He didn’t want her to hear them going, or to think of 
him. The going away was the worst part. But when you got 
back, well, your fnends were all diere, and England didn’t 
seena much of a country these days. Every man who went 
on leave came back, saying it was no place for a man, and 
he was jolly glad to get back to Fraijpe. He was there ia 
spmt already as he shook Stella’s hand and went away. 

She had got used to the bugles and slept through them 
the next morning, waking to the May sunlight and the 
quietness outside which seemed greater for some sound that 
had gone before, a sound she had not heard, being asleep. 
She was overwhelmed with remorse as though she had' 
failed someone, letting them go alone. She had meant to 
get up and dress and go across the dew-drenched fields to 
a gap ia the hedge through which she could watch them 
pass by. But she had slept and the silence to which she 
awoke was the silence left after someone had gone away. It 
was a relief when it was broken by splashing in the lake as 
soldiers crept doAvn the bank ia the morning sunlight to 
bathe, agamst orders. She never knew whether Geolfrey 
Soames survived the war or was killed. He had said good- 
bye to her on the tennis lawn at Wmds where he had so 
often played, and had gone out of her life. 
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Cynthia looked up from a letter to Francis, finding her- 
self alone with Nancy Creagh, to ask if she thought it was 
all right about Stella and all those young men. But if it 
wasn’t all right — she looked through the window at Stella 
playing tennis with three subalterns outside — she didn’t 
quite see what she was going to do about it. Nancy Creagh 
thought there was safety in numbeis and WTthout them 
Stella w’ould have missed David more. And it w'as good to 
have the house full of them and to take them m as they did 
when they v/ere ill (there was one recovering from bad 
influenza m Godfrey’s room now), and to have them in in 
the evenings when it was too dark for tennis and a fire was 
pleasant even in this wonderful w’cather. And they played 
the piano and sang songs and it was exactly she thought, 
like a Club, or a Y.M.C.A. or some such place, only of 
course much nicer. They were all so alike that she could 
hardly distinguish one from another, and she had never 
been good at names and was less good now, she said, that 
she was growing old, so that she mixed them all fearfully. 
But they didn’t seem to ramd . . . (anyhow their names 
didn’t really matter, only their uniforms, which sometimes 
troubled tlie old dogs — Jack, Godfrey’s dog, and Sam. The 
younger dogs had got used to the curious bewildering 
smell). 

‘You see,’ Cynthia said with difficulty. ‘There might be 
someone quite unsuitable. Ste^a is so young.’ 

But Nancy Creagh was sure Stella didn’t like one more 
than another, and at least if she did, that one was changed 
constantly. And you couldn’t expect anything else. She 
didn’t think Cynthia need worry. ‘It is shch a crowded 
world,’ she said, feeling a little bewildered like the dogs. 
‘There are so many people. But when the War is over we 
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shall go back to living with ]ust a few people and we shall 
see them all clearly. I think Stella can hardly sort them out 
And then they are always changing ’ 

They missed Captam Brown who had been sent out again 
m March, with no heart for it because he left a wife and 
child m a Sussex country town. But as the evenings grew 
longer they were out later and there was less music, and an 
engineer who w'as good with his hands, mended the boat 
so that It didn’t leak any longer and they could row on the 
lake in safety. If there was nothing to do they were quite 
content lying on the grass watching other people play tennis 
or walking m the garden or by the lake while the light 
faded and the sky, turning to faint green, was reflected in 
the water. As they came to talk more easily bits of con- 
versation drifted through the dusk Tn that show . . 
‘Well, they shelled us, you see . We were in support. 
But the artiUery got the worst of it. . . .’ Someone stirred 
hearing a name ‘Chudleigh ... an engineer fellow. I met 
him in ’16. (Their memones like Stella’s went no further 
back than 1914.) I heard he had been killed. Oh, wasn’t 
he? A mistake then.’ Sometimes someone laughed, that 
pecuhar laugh which no one could ever recapture after- 
wards or hear in their heads. ‘Blessed if our own Archies 
weren’t dropping shells on us. . . ’A man turned, lying 
on his face to draw a map on the grass. ‘We were here you 
see,’ but the summer dusk (it was summer already in early 
May) crept down hiding the grass and the speaker and die 
map he would have drawn and the dew was wet as he felt 
his hands against it, and suddenly they all thought it was a 
bit chilly out here and the long wmdows of the drawing-room 
showed flickering firelight and they went in, walking a little 
stiGEIy and stumbling almost as though they had marched a 
long way and were tired. The flames flickering and leaping, 
lit up their faces, making strange shadows on them and 
caught the metal on their uniforms as they came in through 
the door stumbling against each other in that tired way. 
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Stella Stood by the hearth with the firelight on her new 
white frock (almost grown up), and said: ‘We wondered 
when you were commg Wasn’t it a bit cold?’ And she 
watched them come in through the door and knew them all 
so well that it was hardly necessary to sort one out from 
the other, or to give him a name. She was not bewildered 
like Nancy Creagh, because she couldn’t remember any 
other world than this Or at least she had never hved in any 
other world. She remembered Cappagh before the War, and 
Philip and Edmund Urquhart, and Irene Marsham, as 
clearly as people m a book she had read and remembered, 
or a picture she had seen. But that wasn’t real as this world 
crowded with people, was real. 

Someone drifted to the piano, and played from memory 
so that they need not light the hghts. She could not see who 
it was. Only his figure, and sometimes the side of his face at 
the piano when a flame lit up the room for a moment and 
died down again 

He must be new, she thought They often found strangers 
playing tennis on the lawn, and men went av/ay and others 
came to take their place. One knew nothing about them, 
their homes or where they lived, if they were manned and 
had children. (But that one knew very soon for the married 
ones earned photographs about and showed them rather 
shyly.) It was not so easy to know at once which were en- 
gaged and therefore less mterestmg although one had no 
desire to be engaged to them oneself. But engaged men were 
dull, duller even than married men. Stella looked at the 
stranger at the piano whom she could not see clearly. She 
sat on the floor just beyond the marble pillar of the chimney- 
piece, leaning back against the wall. Only her skirt was in 
the firehght turned to rose colour. The man at the piano 
played, and sometimes she saw his face for a moment, and 
didn’t recognise him. But only his umform mattered and 
the firelight showed her his uniform too before it left him 
in shadow again, hidden, only the music coming to show 
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w hci e he was About the open fireplace the others sat in a 
circle, leaning forwaid, smoking their pipes or cigarettes 
and the wood flames lit their faces, sunburned and weather- 
beaten from the life m camp, their hands holding their 
pipes, red and rough too. The flames dymg down, showed 
their legs in puttees and field boots. The room smelt of 
wood smoke and wall flowers, and a bowl of tulips was 
shadowy against the uncurtained window. The firelight 
threw strange shadows over the faces in the room making 
them ternble at times, as though now they were off guard 
and all that they had endured might show Someone shook 
out a pipe between the music Away m the comer of a 
recess by the window a voice softened carefully told a 
story. (Never once by any chance did they tell of anything 
that had happened before the War.) Tf you go along that 
road you’ll find them,’ he said. ‘And, my God, you should 
have seen it — that road ' Nothing of it left. It was marked 
on the map all right with a church and a shrme, but they 
were gone too. The map was out of date by some weeks ’ 

Stella, leanmg against the wall, hidden herself, turned her 
head to search for the speaker, but she could not find him. 
Only a flame springing up from the log, showed her the little 
group about the fire, leanmg forward to it, as though they 
were cold, their faces rosy in the firelight, darkly shadowed. 

She had found another gunner subaltern to take Geoffrey 
Soames’ place. Gunners weie useful because they had un- 
limited horses even if they weren’t always very exciting 
horses Jim Humphreys had come straight from Sandhurst 
and he had never been out. It cut him off from all the rest 
in an immense lonehness. He too was shut out from a world 
he could not enter, and a companionship he could not share. 
It was aU right for the old Colonels and Majors who had 
most of them seen a bit of the War, enough to talk about, 
or had at any rate seen a bit of some other war, the South 
African or some show on the Indian frontier. They could 
talk together and they had ribbons to wear, and anyhow. 



they were outside this companionship of a geneiation 
doomed to death, a compamonship which no one outside 
could possibly understand. 

‘rt w'ould be so much easier really ’ Stella leaned on 

the gate at the end of the lake path looking into sunlight. 
She gripped the wood with her hands. ‘One isn’t just saying 
it But to go oneself — not to be left behind and to see some- 
one you love — and just wait. And if . . ’ the sunlight 
dazzled her eyes as she bent before it. ‘It would be quicker 
anyhow and then it w’ould be over. And it's lonely ’ 

Jim Humphreys said, God knew that he knew it was And 
they stood together in their piteous companionship. He 
murmured something, about everyone he knew at school. 
. . . And if by any chance he didn’t get there. And he leaned 
on the gate where she had so often leaned with David, and 
she could hardly see him apart from David. His face was 
white, tortured with conflicting emotions because he had 
wind up badly at times, learning more from the silence of 
the men he lived with, than he might have learned if they 
had talked. He learned in loneliness, coldly -with no help, as 
though he walked up the road to the firing line alone with 
no companionship. There were moments when he would 
have given anythmg in the world to have escaped going, 
dreaming nightmare dreams of the Somme and Pas- 
schendaele and the twenty-first of March at St. Quentin, 
terrible names, which had been landmarks on the road of 
his boyhood, too. And in the morning he only wanted to go 
at once, to get there, hurry to it, so that at least be might 
meet those others and face their eyes. 

‘But you’ll get there,’ Stella said, almost coldly. The 
sunlight hurt her face 

‘You don’t mind a bit.’ He looked at her pleadingly, 
seeing only the sun in her hair She was cruel, unaware of 
him, thinking only of David Nothing m the world that hap- 
pened to anyone really mattered so long as t)avid was safe. 
One had to reduce one’s demands on God to a mimmum. 
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Shehad reduced hers, asking nothing for anyone else She was 
troubled about a move he had mentioned m his last letter. 
‘Tliey say we’re going south, but no one knows anything.’ 

That ‘no one knows anything,’ was terrifying, making her 
feel the helplessness and impotence of all humanity swept 
along, broken and killed by some gigantic machine. Not 
knowing even where they went. Only ‘they say we’re for 
the . . .’ or ‘they say we are going to do that.’ She was 
frightened of any change, any move. She had come to know 
the place where David was, his life of digging trenches, for 
he had been with a pioneer battahon behind the line, the 
people he lived with; Severn (his letters weje full of a man 
called Severn, and she hated him at times), who had almost 
every decoration it was possible for him to have, and Goff 
who had been a friend of Godfrey’s and of course was quite 
a senior person. David had gone into Godfrey’s regiment, 
but he hadn’t found many people there now of his brother’s 
generation. Goff had spoken to him at once. He had heard 
he was coming from Mary. Stella, reading David’s letters, 
remembered vaguely that Captain Goff had come once or 
twice to Winds for a week-end, but she could hardly sort 
him out among so many. He had just been labelled as God- 
frey’s friend and Mary’s When she had stayed with Godfrey 
and Mary m London before the War, so long ago that she 
could hardly remember it, Mr. Goff as he had been then, 
had often been there too. David said.that Goff couldn’t talk 
much sense about the War — ^he added that he had been out 
a long time — but he knew lots about huntmg. And David 
wished he could wangle a transfer from this regiment where 
the men were mostly C3 and a depressing lot. They were 
nearly all done with the War and were troubled already 
about what they were going back to, when it was .over; 
David who had not got to it yet could have nothing in 
common with them. But the spnng country was lovely, he 
acknowledged half unwdhngly. They were diggmg through 
cornfields and meadows and into woods in preparation for 
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the next German break through, in case they got as far as 
that Stella kept a picture of the country David descnbed 
where he dug trenches all day and it was spring 

It had built a sort of secunty for her in her thoughts of 
David, this world she knew, even apart from the fact that 
It was tweh e miles behind the line. Anythmg one knev/ was 
less ternfymg than the unknown. (It was only unopened 
letters that held joyous surprises never to be recaptured ) 
But now David was going south and no one knew anything. 
And she slipped away one of those May evemngs when the 
light was fading, having an impulse to creep through the 
darkness of the woods about the lake and come mto light 
the other side, as she and David had so often done. 

She had left Cynthia and the others in the garden where 
the paths were growing pale and the shadows were soft with 
the fading light of the sky. A branch of an unpmned briar 
rose caught her dress as she went by it and she tore it away 
quickly and secretly, hardly knowing why she had this sud- 
den impulse to go. She turned outside the garden wall and 
ran through the narrow wood. Between the trees she saw 
the lake water lying quiet under the sky. She shpped mto the 
shadows, hiding in them, as she heard someone coming. 

He ran, stumblmg, as though he was not used yet to the 
heavy soldier’s boots he wore; passing her and then hesitat- 
ing and standing stiU searching the darkness Instinct told 
him there was someone there — near him, hiding in the 
woods, although he could only see the black trunks of the 
trees and the light beyond. 

Her heart hammered oddly as though she was being pur- 
sued and was frightened. One could be frightened, playing 
hide and seek, working oneself mto an ecstasy of terror as 
David had done in childhood when Nanny played at being 
a lion and he had lifted the cover of the nursery table under 
which he hid, showing a small terrified face. ‘Don’t be it. Be 
Nanny ’ 

She stood behind a tree, her heart hammermg. Seeing 
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him go past in the pale light between the dark trunks, she 
called, forgetting: ‘David.’ 

She had seen his shoulders, the line of the strap across his 
back, his belt, the neat waist and flare of his tunic which 
hurt her in some strange way making her catch her breath 
and want to cry. She forgot, calling David, and whispering 
his name in the dusk. 

He turned back. He had been right then. He searched 
for her and could not find her. ‘Stella, I say. I heard you 
running. Where are you? It’s Jim.’ He thought she had 
confused names calling him David. 

She shpped out from behind the trunk, stared at him for 
a moment in a glade between tlie trees, her face ghostly m 
the grey twilight. 

He said uncomfortably ‘It’s dark m here. Let’s go on 
the lake or something. Stella! I say there’s something I 
want to tell you. Let’s go on the lake. Tlie moon’s getting 
up.’ He turned to look through the trees at the still water 
l3dng waiting for them. 

‘Not now. And if it’s dark I know where it’s light, where 
it is always light. David and I discovered it.’ She made a 
sound which he thought was laughter, but she was crying a 
little because she must share what she and David had held, 
for fear she should be left altogether alone and the darkness 
close over her. Somethmg in his voice disturbed her and 
frightened her. Not that yet, although she had played with 
the idea, pretending, hving up to Margery, persua^ng her- 
self about Maurice Liddell. His letters had grown less fre- 
quent and she had almost forgotten him in her crowded 
world. He hadn’t come home for his last leave, spending it 
in Pans instead. You used up half of it travelling if you 
went to England, he said, but that was not the real reason. 
More and more, men going back from France, were finding 
themselves strangers in England and becoming frightened 
of it. 

She thought of Maurice Liddell for the first time for 
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weeks, hiding from Jun Humphreys in the woods. The dusk 
was thickening between the trees, making a branch, a bush, 
a stump where a tree had been cut down, into temfymg 
fantastic monsters There was a young May moon beyond 
the blackness of the pine trees turning the water faintly 
silver It was delicate, intangible, not lilie the flooding light 
of a moon which has reached its full. It caught a strip of 
water between the islands, blackened the shadows at the 
edge, and reached an open space in the woods as Stella and 
Jim Humphreys went through. Branches coming out of the 
undergrowth in a hne might have been rifles with fixed 
bayonets The moonlight made them gleam like steel. The 
young foliage of a beech tree at the edge of the wood turned 
to silver, hid a sniper whose tree climbing days were not so 
far away as to be forgotten. Black trunks were men watch- 
ing and waiting, holding their breath, immovable. Through 
all a faint mist came, clinging to the black branches and the 
silver leaves and the grass. May dew, not gas. 

He had never known the terror of wood fighting or the 
strange horror of a wood, beautiful with spring fobage 
hiding men and guns. No one had ever stumbled beside 
him cursing that the wood was full of them, before he died. 
He only saw the moonhght on Stella’s frock as she slipped 
away from him. He went after her. T can see your frock . . . 
now the moon is up. You can’t hide, you know, m that 
frock.’ And he lost her. She called before him mockingly. 

‘Can you find me now? ’ He left the moonhght behind and 
plunged into darkness. A bush of thorns caught him (not 
wire, or a thicket of bayonets w'ith men behind them) and 
he stumbled away from it with blood on his face and hands 

‘Stella. Wait a mmute.’ He heard only silence through 
all the woods, where here and there a tree was edged with 
silver, a leaf glimmered. But notbmg moved. The silence 
was m«Qacing He fled from it (had he lost her?) and found 
his feet on the path suddenly. The trees parted over his head 
showing the eveaing sky, faint pink and green. The moon- 
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light ^'arred against it and was beaten back He saw her at 
the end of the path leaning on the gate looking into the 
marshes beyond Her frock glimmered palely, her hair was 
a dark shado\v Beyond her the cattle moved, great shapes 
in the dusk, which the moonlight had not yet driven before 
it. The two lights seemed to be struggling against each 
other. The cattle before the moon reached them, moved 
their feet m water or m marshy ground with a deep, peace- 
ful sound. When it ciept over the woods and lit a pool in the 
marshes it showed them black agamst a silver world. A 
sleepy bird twittered in a bush beside the gate as though 
wakened suddenly from sleep — (by men fighting, or gas 
coming across like mist killing and shrivelling everything in 
its path). A branch creaked as though someone pushed it 
aside going through the woods. The cattle moved off a 
little, in search of richer grass 

Tt is so quiet, isn’t it?’ she whispered. ‘So peaceful,’ and 
thought of David, reducing aU her prayers, aU her demands 
only to David, asking nothing in the world for anyone else. 
She heard the branch break and turned, searching the dark- 
ness. They had come softly without a sound The mossy 
path was so soft that she had not heard him come behind 
her or known he was there until she turned her head. But 
she wondered what had broken the branch as though some- 
one pushed It away, and heard a twig snap as though some- 
one walked on it. Perhaps people came back, she thought 
dreamily, people who had walked in woods and fields and 
loved them and left something there. She searched the dark- 
ness and could find nothmg. 

‘You are not cold.’ He could think of nothing else to 
say. She was cold and ghostly standing there in her white 
frock, her face pale in the twilight. When she moved, a 
branch of a tree threw shadows over her frock and on her 
face. The shadows seemed to be between them so that he 
could not reach her. He stumbled. He had somethmg to say. 
She w’ould not hsten, runmng away from him like that But 
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he knew she would listen He would triumph forlornly over 
her, defeating her now. 

‘I’ve got ordeis, Stella, at last. We go to-morrow at dawn.’ 
The moon went suddenly behind a small cloud- No bird 
twittered sleepily, coming awake before some terror of men 
fighting, a mist that killed all before it. The world was only 
drenched in dew creepmg over the marshes into the woods 
hke mist. No ghost walked through them snapping a twig, 
pushing back a branch The cattle up to their knees in water 
chewed peacefully. He saw it, and felt it all with a strange 
clearness as something he must remember all "his life, carry 
with him as though it w^ere the last thing he had seen before 
his eyes were blinded, as Guy Creagh earned with him the 
smell of that dug-out before the gas came over. 

Stella saw and felt it too. She would remember it all her 
hfe, with this spring, the late Apnl of primroses and this 
wonderful May David’s weather, she thought of it AH her 
hfe she would remember it as David’s weather 

She turned and stared at him palely, her face half hidden 
Everything about him seemed suddenly to have an enorm- 
ous significance which she had somehow missed before His 
belt, the strap across his shoulder which must in time make 
a mark on his body, the smell of his uniform and the leather 
which all the efforts of his servant could not make like the 
old weather-stained leather other men wore. The belt was 
to hang a revolver from, to carry ammunition. His lanyard 
carried a whistle if he should need it And he would have a 
gas mask slung under his chin like a child’s bib, and a steel 
helmet, and the weight of his equipment would make him 
stoop a little against the pull of it 

‘Oh,’ she sighed in the darkness, her face as pale as her 
frock. He missed the little movement of her hands pressed 
together in pain. ‘You are going to-morrow. To France.’ 

‘Yoti don’t mind really?’ He tried to find something, 
coming closer. ‘If you minded, Stella, it would make all 
the difference. I’m frightened at times.’ He almost sobbed 
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and broke off, having said it ‘I couldn’t say that to anj one 
but you.’ All the woods stood still, no wind stirring their 
branches, listening. ‘You can’t help being,’ he excused him- 
self ‘The others say, that — that the best men have wind up 
at times.’ He stiaightened himself and stood away from her 
a little. ‘I don’t mind being killed,’ he said, his voice con- 
trolled again ‘I’m only frightened of being maimed. Pray 
for me, Stella, that I may not be maimed, that if necessary. 
I may be killed.’ 

She looked at him vaguely All her prayers were for 
David. How could God listen He couldn’t listen to so 
many, because people were being killed every day in spite 
of prayers And the War didn’t end although everyone 
prayed for peace 

She was cold, wrapped away fiom him in the dusk and 
the mist that was nsing from the marsh outside He said 
almost curiously, ‘Do you care a little, Stella, because I am 
going? You must know how I feel. I didn’t mean to say 
anything because you’re so young and your sister has been 
so decent to me, to aU of us. But when I come back ... if 
you’ll wait for me.’ 

She didn’t know. She was only troubled, disturbed and 
frightened before something which must make life more 
diflSicuIt, more serious and complicated than it had ever 
been before. It wasn’t thrilling as Margery insisted. But that, 
she supposed, was because she wasn’t m love with him She 
almost disliked him for a moment. She was tired And she 
wished he had just gone on being friends. She had almost 
stood away from him for a mmute, coldly, with that new 
aversion But seeing his face turned to her pleadingly, and 
the uniform he wore, all of which had a new, terrible signi- 
ficance, she went back to him. If he wanted to kiss her and 
he was going to the Front, well, she supposed, she couldn’t 
refuse him that, although there was a terrible sense 6f irre- 
vocableness about that first kiss She would have spent 
something which she could never have again. But the hard 
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leather of his belt against her hurting her a little was like 
Da\id’s when she had kissed David good-b>e, and she 
moi ed her hand over his shoulder as she had moved her 
hand over David’s shoulder, making sure of something She 
was warm suddenly with her love for David, turning to Jim 
and kissing him because he was going to the Front, simply 
and passionlessly. 

She knew clearly that whatever happened he would come 
back to her changed as those other men were changed and 
the companionship that had brought them together would 
be broken. 

‘I shan’t mind so much now,’ he said, leaning on the 
gate for the last time and looking across the marshes where 
here and there a pool glimmered A bullock moved its feet 
in water with a luxunous peaceful sound. ‘Now I know 
you care a httle.’ 

He took her hand and she left it in his. They held hands 
like children, both thinking of to-morrow. It wouldn’t be 
lonely any more, he thought, anyhow. He’d be able to meet 
those other fellows after he had been there. He turned, try- 
ing to find Stella, but though he held her hand she stood 
away from him in her loneliness, thinking of David 

That night a tired Bntish division took over a sector of 
the French Front, moving up under cover of the semi- 
darkness (the moon was less clear in France than it was at 
Winds) which hid the woods before them, fairyhke in beauty 
with the thick foliage of May. A French Commandant 
handing over, told them that things were quiet enough at 
present. But if the Germans attacked, he said cheerfully, 
with the woods in front of them and the river and the canal 
behind them, they would find themselves ‘like rats m a trap.’ 

At the end of May David was reported ‘Missing, beheved 
killed.’ For Stella the road led to the Chemin des Dames 
and ended there. 



Chapter 20 

On November 11th, 1918, SieUa v/as out riding with 
a Yeomanry captain whose regiment had replaced the 
Scottish battalion moved elsewhere m the spnng. The cap- 
tam was a Civil Servant m peace time and went up to 
London every day by the same train from a Surrey village 
where he lived with his mother and sister He was in the 
early thirties although he looked older and he had a certain 
senous stability in a world that was growing more and 
more unstable. He had Insh blood which accounted for his 
sense of humour although even when he laughed he did not 
lose his air of senousness. They had drifted into friendship 
with him Without trouble and the friendship had deepened 
in those days after the telegram came about David when 
the others who had come every day to play tenius stayed 
away and the lawns remained deserted through the wonder- 
ful weather Walter Leshe, who had been away on leave, 
came back about that time, and he had ridden over to say 
how sorry he was, standing in the doorway to say it. 

‘You will stay to lunch,’ Cynthia said, and as he hes.tated, 
she reassured him, saying in effect as Nancy Creagh had 
said that he need not be fnghtened of them. They would 
not water him with their tears. 

No further information had been obtainable about David 
beyond the bare statement that he was Missing, Believed 
Killed K would hardly be obtainable before the War ended 
they realised, now that they knew something of what had 
happened that May morning, 

Walter Leslie accepted the reassurance with relief, and 
Cynthia said he might tell the others to come and play. It 
was silly leaving the lawn empty like that and lying wasted. 
He’d tell the other fellows, he said, standing beside C3mthia 
and looking across the room out of the wmdow to the lawn 
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where the net hung loose w'ith a dejected air. It was such 
wonderful w'eather, C> nthia said And he agreed. By Jove, 
v\asn’t It marvellous? David’s weather, Stella thought, see- 
ing the curtam stir a little at the window, the sunlight on a 
blue border beside the path, outside. 

Some time in the summer the Germans really started 
going back, and Walter Leslie, riding over for a week-end 
stood in the drawing-room full of the scent of roses and 
someone said what good news it was, and he agreed, blink- 
ing his eyes which he never seemed able to open properly, 
that It was wonderful, by Jove, wasn’t it? An elderly 
Colonel who had found the years 1914 and 1915 gave him 
enough of war and had spent the time since in vague jobs at 
home, supposed that there’d be an Army of Occupation. 
And being a nice country gentleman with a chivalrous feel- 
ing towards a fallen foe he wouldn’t, he said, like to be in it- 
Stella said nothing because it didn’t really matter now; but 
looking at Cynthia she knew that Cynthia was thinking of 
Francis. The end of the War had something to bring her 

‘We haven’t,’ she said to Walter Leslie, eatmg the first 
strawberries with him in the garden, ‘gone mto mourning 
or anything like that.’ 

She picked a strawberry, hot with the sun on it and 
thought of picking strawberries with David. Well, David 
she supposed, having a sudden mood of religious faith and 
exaltation, was finding strawberries hot with a more won- 
derful sun in Paradise Her mood dropped, leaving her 
depressed and miserable. Walter Leslie said in his serious 
practical way, that they were quite right, and life wasn’t 
long enough Certamly, she thought eatmg strawberries and 
not tasting them, life was not long enough, not for people 
like David now If he had lived till thirty, she thought, she 
wouldn’t have minded so much. And she really believed 
that, looking at Walter Leslie almost resentfully because he 
had lived so long 

Coming back from the garden, they met Cynthia and 
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Guy who was on light duty now, and had come for tlie 
week-end. They were waitmg to play tenms and had been 
looking for them. 

‘What have you been doing'^’ Guy wanted to know. 

‘Eating strawberries.’ 

‘Or trying to look into Captain Leslie’s eyes.’ he teased 
her as they were left alone. 

She laughed. 

‘I haven’t succeeded in doing that. Do you think he 
ever opens them‘d’ 

‘I expiect he did before some shell exploded too close to 
him,’ Guy said. ‘Go and change, Stella.’ 

On that November day she rode with Walter Leslie even 
if she had not succeeded in lookmg into his eyes. They 
cantered up the sloping field behmd the house, in and out 
of the trees, put the horses over a low bank, and a ditch, 
and did figures of eight following each other. The horses 
were used to it, needmg little guidmg 

‘They’ve taught so many town and suburban officers 
hfce myself, to ride,’ Walter Leslie said, ‘that they could 
run a school on their own now.’ They cantered a little. 
It was a soft November day with an autumn sun hghtmg 
the brown hedges and the trees A bank had been beauti- 
fully curved m the liquid sunhght as they went over it. 
The horses followed each other like trained, school horses. 

‘I just had to do whatever you did,’ she laughed as she 
pulled up beside him. A low stone wall dividing the field 
from another made him think of Ireland, he said He had 
been stationed there and had discovered how strong his 
Irish blood was. He went away from her up the field to a 
gap where someone had gone over before, knocking off the 
top stones. 

‘He won’t understand it,’ she called after him. ‘Unless 
he’s an Irish bot^.’ She was superior in her knowledge of 
stone walls from her expenence at Cappagh. She waited, 
watching him, holduig her own horse with difficuky. He 
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whmnied restlessly, twitching his ears, trying to follow. She 
heard the scramble of hoofs on the stones as Walter Leslie 
went over, talcing a bit of the wall with him. 

‘All right,’ she said, and let her horse go, following him 
In the field the other side they heard shouting from the 
camp. She had forgotten that they had been waiting for that 
Letting the horses crop grass, they hstened for a moment, 
then turned and looked at each other. 

‘Well, it’s over,’ he said. 

He took out a cigarette and stooped, lighting it. If his 
face showed anything, it was hidden from her. He could 
always keep his eyes closed anyway, hiding his thoughts. 
She turned an unwilling horse who found the grass good in 
the sunlight, towards the shadow of the woods. He waited 
for her, smoking until she came back. The smoke made a 
small blue cloud in tlie still, damp air. 

‘I don’t feel anything,’ she said ‘Do you‘>’ 

She sat holding the reins, watclnng him as though he 
might help her. 

He did not answer at once. He felt certainly a faint regret 
for this, and he looked at the grass beneath him and at 
the trees, red and yellow with the sunlight on them, and a 
hedge wet and shinmg and the stone wall which had stirred 
his Irish blood, lying against a blue November sky. His 
horse with the reins loose, moved a little, step by step, hoof 
by hoof as a horse moves when he is grazing. He heard the 
creak of the saddle and the sound of a horse cropping grass, 
as he looked before him, seeing the things that he was sorry 
to leave. They seemed to look back at him regretfully, and 
the sun going behind a cloud left them cold as though they 
faded away from him while he watched, going out of his 
reach. He would go back now to the office that he had 
left for the War, and he was lucky that they had kept his 
job open for him and to be in a Government office so that 
he could get there at half-past ten and leave at five. And the 
train journey every mormng and evening, and week-ends 
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playing golf and tenms with men like himself An infinitely 
pleasant prospect it had seemed many times in France; but 
these intervals of war with nothing much to do, and a horse 
to ride and a captain’s pay and allowances to spend, had 
been good enough. 

He said, opemng his eyes a little and closmg them again 
as though the sunlight was strong enough to hurt them 

‘Well, I suppose a lot of good fellows’ lives will be saved.’ 
And he wondered how many had gone over before eleven 
o’clock that morning. He wished he was in France. That 
would be the place to feel something He looked at Stella 
sympathetically knowing why she felt nothing, and they 
rode slowly along the field with the November sky, blue 
and white over them and the grey stone wall cuttmg it and 
he heard the soft thud of the horses’ feet put down on turf 
and their deep snorting and breathing. Tliey jumped a ditch 
and scrambled over a bank into a thin wood where the trees 
grew so far apart that they could hide nothing. Twigs 
cracked under them as they passed, wet leaves were -cold 
against their faces as they bent to avoid a branch. Coming 
out into sunlight again, they heard renewed cheering from 
the camp in the valley below. 

‘So that’s that,’ he said, and they rode down the hill to- 
gether in silence The other side of the house the woods 
about the lake showed, here and there a beech tree brown 
agamst the darkness of the pines. She stared at them, think- 
ing of Jim Humphreys who had kissed her and said good- 
bye ]ust beyond the shadow of the woods. His face turned 
to hers had been pale, as though he were already dead, 
she thought now, as he had stood in the faint light, his 
body dark against it, the moon catching the star on his 
shoulder which hke everything else about him had taken 
on suddenly an enormous significance He had been killed 
that summer when the Germans were going back, in 
country where the woods in summer were still beautiful and 
the grass grew and he was buned at the edge of a wood 
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where the ground sloped to a still sheet of water below. 
When the tide of war had gone on, the water lay quiet 
under a summer sky or gleamed silver at night and the 
owls called to each otlier through the woods. Stella only 
knew that she had read his name m the papers and that 
she had said good-bye to him just before David was killed. 
And she was glad she had kissed him, for she would have 
felt terrible afterwards remembering his pale face turned 
to her, seeing the shape of his shoulders in the faint light 
and the little glimmer of his one star. 

She rode down the hill with Walter Leslie in silence. A 
chapter of life had ended. No one knew how or when the 
next chapter would begin, or what to do with it. 



Chapter 21 

Soldiers going np to the line at night guided by a tape, 
had passed other soldiers going down, ghostly figures, half 
hidden. Voices had spoken, felt for each other in the dark- 
ness. ‘Who are you, chum?’ 

Some regiment they had never heard of, might answer, A 
regiment and a man they had never seen in their lives. Nor 
did they ever see them They passed, coming from ob- 
scurity, going to obscurity. 

‘Such and such a regiment. Such and such a division . . . 
who are you?’ 

Answer and the inevitable question ‘What’s it like now? 
Many shells falling? Good trenches? And how’s Jerry?’ 

Then movement again m two columns. ‘Good-bye, 
chum.’ 

‘Good-bye. Good luck.’ Stumbling figures in the dark- 
ness, a plunge over wire. A torrent of obscene language. 
Another man on top of the first who had fallen, all the line 
broken Then a short run to catch up the front party be- 
cause they were losing touch. 

After the Armistice, prisoners newly set free from work 
behind the lines, wandered through them, wearing old um- 
forms once worn by German soldiers They went back with- 
out jubilation, without enthusiasm A certain dullness of 
expression common to all prisoners, marked them They 
were almost indistinguishable from German prisoners still 
in camps in England. The War was over, but they had lost 
touch and no running along a tape in the darkness could 
enable them to catch up. ‘Who are you?’ was a question 
they hardly knew how to answer. What had they been be- 
fore they became prisoners who are the same the world 
over? l/6th such and such Taken prisoner in ’16 And 
the months between stretched out mterminably, cutting 
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them off from their fellow men and an experience they had 
not shared. They met an Army grown younger and younger 
in which the pre-war Army was now represented mainly by 
the Staff and a few senior officers. There rose up on every 
side of them the ghosts of men who had died while they 
were prisoners, and stohd boy privates stared at them, not 
understanding these men who had been taken prisoner as 
long ago as T6, in battles of which they had never heard. 

They directed them back (they needn’t stumble now in 
the dark, not daring to show a light, lying flat when a shell 
went up), and they went through the quiet autumn country 
where trees stood and fields were tilled and the devastated 
area was a nightmare, forgotten. In that peaceful country 
which had been behind the German line most of the War, 
they were ghosts searching for something they remembered 
and perhaps almost longmg for the familiarity of stumps of 
trees looking like masts of ships and the friendliness of No 
Man’s Land. And shattered towns they knew . . . Merville 
and Armentiferes and Bethune They had been pnsoners 
for so many months, so many days, not knowmg what was 
happening to the comrades they were separated from (per- 
haps going up the line to-mght, guiding themselves by that 
tape; feelmg in the darkness for other figures gomg down. 

. . . ‘Who are you, chum? . .’) with no guiding idea for 

their lives, without discipline of their own, and opposed in 
duty to the enforced prison discipline, that now they were 
lost. They had no need to report and explain themselves, 
because their faces marked them as prisoners. 

OflSicers had been better treated than the men They were 
not made to work, and German Army discipline could not 
peimit a private soldier or N C O. to bully an officer even 
if he was a prisoner. German officers naturally could not 
be in charge of prisoners, so officers could play tncks on 
their jailors which would have earned for them if they had 
been privates, a blow with a nfle from a German N.C O. 
Having no work to do they had more time for thinking. 
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and after three years of thinking Francis Seymour and a 
thousand others were coming home. He would stay the 
night in London and refit (he could hardly imagine himself 
in a London shop), and travel down to meet Cynthia at 
Winds. They had arranged that Possibly each had a secret 
fear which they never shared with anyone, that at the station 
if they met there, one of them might fail to recognise the 
other. 

Maurice Liddell who had been Francis’ friend, knew 
perhaps more than Cynthia, for he tried to convey some 
warning. 

*He’s been a prisoner,’ he said, as though she did not 
know better than anyone m the world that Francis had 
been a prisoner. And he sat apart, shut away from her, 
witl» Francis whom he loved. ‘All those months not know- 
ing what was happening: poor old Francis ! ’ 

He looked at C5mthia and thought; ‘My God, she’s 
beautiful.’ And he starved with Francis for her. m a prison 
camp. For days and nights in France he had been hungry 
for a room like this and firelight and the scent of flowers 
and the faint perfume of a woman’s hair. It seemed now 
that it was this room he had dreamed of, and of C5mthia, 
and he looked at her and hungered for her again with 
Francis. He saw how radiant she looked and that she didn’t 
know that there was anythmg to be frightened of. And he 
sat in the drawmg-room at Winds that afternoon, talking 
about prison until the fields outside were damp and dark 
and melancholy, and the shadows ran through the long 
corridors and crept through the rooms and all of them were 
full of menace, of some fear that beset men who were 
prisoners. 

A photograph of Francis stood on a table where the fire- 
light caught it. She looked at it, steadymg herself against 
some fear Maurice had brought with him. She had thought 
that all fear was over for ever, pitying those others for 
whom the end had come too late. 
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Francis’ eyes looked back at her, open and steady His 
shoulders stooped a little under his love for her, giving back 
love for love 

‘You are trj-ing to warn me of something.’ she said. 
‘Three years . . it is nearly that ’ 

He said softly after her, ‘Three years. Is it all that? My 
God Poor old Francis.’ 

But she and Francis hadn’t changed, she told him; not 
in three years. They would have known She would have 
felt, have known it all, at once, better than anyone She 
held him away with the fear he brought, because Francis 
was hers She would have known or Francis would have 
known, if such a thing were possible. Not only from his 
letters, those letters he had wntten two or three times a 
week But she and Francis knew each other so well. It 
-wasn’t a question of time. She broke off She could not>see 
his face The fields outside beyond the lawns were damp 
and melancholy in the dusk. She thought she heard the 
trees drippmg, but there were no leaves left on the branches. 
It must be a damp piece of wood on the fire The shadows 
crept through the room and she knew the house was full 
of them, all the long corridors and the rooms upstairs — 
Godfrey’s room and David’s They held some menace for 
her and for Francis. 

‘I know of course it may be difficult.’ She spoke slowly 
trying to show him that she understood, that she would be 
patient and calm, endlessly patient All that she had to give 
would be Francis’ now. TTiere was no one to share it with 
since Godfrey and David were dead -She would keep faith 
with them and seven milhon dead men, being endlessly 
patient with Francis She filled the rooms upstairs which 
had been so cold and empty and full of shadows, light- 
ing them with her love for Francis, confused with her love 
for her dead brothers for whom she could do nothing 
now. 

She knew that it might not be easy at first, for him coriiing 
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back And that he had been through so much, and had been 
a prisoner. The woid m Cynthia’s voice seemed to set all the 
shadows trembhng with her knowledge of what that meant 
— ^to be a prisoner. She had not realised fully a little while 
before, but Maurice had come to teach her. And she was 
quick, learning because of her love. And she was so for- 
tunate (she lelt the shadows in David’s room and Godfrey’s 
and wondered if Stella who was out ndmg, would come 
in before it was dark. Stella must be lonely for a time, until 
she found someone ... as she had Francis). She was so 
fortunate that she must be patient, not expecting it to be 
easy at once. 

She had meant to be at Heyste§d when he came, but she 
was suddenly fnghtened of Heystead where the woods grew 
closer round the house than at Wmds and the fields in front 
were grey and wet and sad in the wmter weather. Heystead 
would have the feeling still of a hospital and she would not 
have time to drive the darkness away, warming and lighting 
it for Francis. She could not confess to anyone her sudden 
terror of a winter evening and the shadows closing in and 
the woods darkening the house, and she and Francis left 
alone at Heystead together. 

‘You must come soon,’ she said to Maurice Liddell. ‘Sug’- 
gest yourself. Francis will want so much to see you ’ He 
would come soon, he assured her, without lookmg at her. 
They only felt for each other in the dusk with the common 
knowledge between them, hke soldiers passing other 
soldiers whose faces they had never seen. ‘And how are 
things up there now, chum?’ 

He would come soon, he said, and be as glad to see 
Francis at least as Francis could be to see him. And he 
thought • There aren’t so many of us left, and he’ll find it 
lonely at first, Francis will. And he didn’t suppose he could 
have the least idea of how many went west that day. 

They felt for each other and found each other so surely, 
so securely, that they could each read the other’s thoughts. 
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He knew, when in a wild moment, she thought of asking 
him to stay when Francis came, to help her. He knew and 
she did, at once, that this was somethmg that must be done 
alone. Only Stella could help her a httle. It would be after- 
noon. Stella would go out for a walk or a ride, takmg the 
dogs — but not Sam. They could not cheat Sam of one 
moment of joy. 

‘Perhaps,’ she said, as though they had been following 
a tram of thought together. ‘Sam may have forgotten He’s 
not as quick as he was. Growmg old It is too soon for Sam 
to grow old.’ 

The dog lay in the firehght at her feet, his eyes open. He 
did not stir or move when she spoke his name. That puzzled 
her and troubled her a little. Sam was growing old. (Sam 
had not heard, starmg into the fire and seeing the wet turnip 
fields on a winter afternoon and Francis’ legs above the 
leaves, and hstemng and straining for sometlung he must 
hear, and hearing nothing.) 

Stella thought she imght go and stay with Mary for a 
bit, or with Aunt Nancy. And she faltered, starmg at a road 
before her that seemed to lead nowhere — the Ladies’ Road 
Cynthia surely wouldn’t want her when Francis came home. 
A long time ago the War Office had found proof that Second 
Lieutenant David Mannermg had been killed m the Ger- 
man attack on the 26th of May, and the official confirma- 
tion had come. But no one had foxmd David’s body or knew 
where he was buried, and Stella had a fantastic idea that 
she might still find him if she could go along the Ladies’ 
Road, searching it. But Cynthia wanted her and asking 
her to stay, her voice told something. Stella thought, ‘She’s 
frightened,’ and she could have gone close to Cynthia and 
taken her hands and held them. But she was shut out as 
though she had been m prison for three years and there lay 
between them an experience unshared, a chasm never to be 
bridged. She sat with her hands cold and empty in her lap, 
and said, of course, she would stay. And she didn’t want 
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to leave Cynthia or Winds And she could go no closer 
to her, because Francis had come, shutting her out 

Riding down the avenue a week later, she thought : 
‘Francis is in the tram by now,’ and looking back, thought 
she saw Cynthia’s face at the window. Cynthia had said : 
‘You won’t be too late It gets dark soon,’ almost as though^ 
she panted for her return. 

Stella didn’t mmd the dark. She had thought, she said, 
of going over to Avening for tea. Marcia had come back 
from her hospital work and John was always glad to see 
people. He could do so little with his one leg and he couldn't 
get used to the wooden one, Marcia said. It hurt him 
because the flesh hadn’t hardened yet. She looked bac^ 
at Cynthia as the army mare she was riding, moved im- 
patiently. She would lose the mare soon now that the. War 
was over, and she was making the most of her, havmg 
her altogether while the General was on leave Cynthia 
wouldn’t want her back too soon, she conveyed silently. 
She looked between Peggy’s ears But she might come back 
and have tea with Nanny in the nursery. 

So long as she came back, Cynthia said, and Stella rode 
away down the avenue v/ith the temers behind her. They 
flashed in and out of the woods, their white coats’ showing 
m the grey hght of the wmter afternoon. Peggy stepped in 
a hole, stumbled and recovered herself. The avenue was 
pretty bad, SteUa thought, lookmg down. The lorries bring- 
ing hay for the army horses in the stables had gone through 
it more tlian once. She wondered how Francis would find 
it all Turning, she rode under a tree, bendmg her head, 
came to a gale and got Peggy alongside it after some difii- 
culty. She opened it and pushed it shut agam The sound 
of It closing.^was fuU of associations which the field showing 
before her grey and darkemng a little already, shared. It 
was a wide field with a stone wall bordenng it. The stone 
wall was the colour of the house which she could see as she 
looked back. The drawing-room windows showed firelight 
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and firelight flickered upstairs too. Cynthia would pile the 
fires high to warm Francis when he came home. 

Stella rode slowly up the field The dogs had gone away 
from her in a small pack, hunting. They had all got out of 
hand, she thought, and she wondered if Francis shouting at 
them would reduce them to obedience at once. It was true, 
although she hated to acknowledge it, that dogs obeyed a 
man better than a woman. She trotted a little. She felt lazy 
and Peggy suited herself to her mood. Ordinanly she pulled 
and danced, feeling the grass beneath her feet. Stella 
thought, ‘Francis is in the train by now. I wonder what 
he’s thmking of it,’ and the fields about her lymg cold and 
grey in the winter light seemed unfamiliar as they must 
seem to Francis. She had associated them with a part of 
her life now ended. And their famihar faces looked back 
at her as strangers. 

She saw the wall ahead of her and woke Peggy up, 
putting her at a gap where someone else had gone over. 
She heard the scramble of Peggy’s hoofs under her over the 
stones. She skirted a ploughed field and came out on to the 
road which was muddy with yellow pools catching the 
reflection of the sky It was a country road running from 
village to village, hardly affected as yet by motor traffic. 
Peggy’s feet splashed peacefully into the mud and out again. 

They made a round and turned homeward as the dusk 
was fallmg. The stone wall they had jumped, showed as 
they went by the field again, a deeper grey; a wet yellow 
sunset was reflected in the lake, and the trees about it were 
black. The windows of the house beyond the pale avenue, 
were rosy, lit up, because Francis had come home. 

Stella turned Peggy on to the grass beyond the lake. 
The mare’s feet fell softly with a suggestion of stealth. As 
though she guessed Stella’s desire to creep m unheard, she 
walked delicately, leaving the grass, into the stable yard. 
Her hoofs might have been mufiSed, and in the yard she 
turned her head and looked at her nder m the dusk. Stella. 
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dismounting, and leading her through the black door of 
the stable, felt a sense of unreahty as though she and 
Peggy had died m some world that had ended long ago, a 
familiar world they had both known And so they crept 
back over darkening fields up the pale avenue and into the 
yard full of shadows on a winter afternoon, a ghostly 
mare with a ghostly rider, and no one heard them or saw 
them come. 

But in the stable every smell, every sound, was associated 
with rides with David, and the terriers moving about the 
oat box which held fascinating smells, flashed white in the 
dimness as they moved and were no ghostly dogs. 

She went m through the kitchen walking stealthily and 
upstairs to the nursery The drawing-room door was closed 
when she passed. She could hear no sound. But Francis 
and Cynthia were in there (unless Francis was late and 
had not come yet), and she was shut outside. 

She stood at the door of the old nursery and looked at 
Nanny sewing by the fire, holdmg her work to the lamp, 
her eyes close to it It was such a strain to see and she was 
so absorbed in it that she did not hear Stella come m. The 
nurseiy was full of firelight and the curtains were drawn, 
shuttmg out the damp grey fields deepemng in the dusk 
The firelight and lamplight on the curtains turned them 
rosy. A kettle boilmg for Nanny’s tea sang cheerfully. For a 
moment Stella had thought it was the bees humming. But 
they went to sleep m winter. She listened, straining her ears. 
What if they should have gone away? It foretold ill luck 
to a house when the bees left it. She could hear nothing 
except the kettle and the creak of Nanny’s chair as she 
strained closer towards the light 

She said, ‘Has Francis come home'?’ Nanny moved 
quickly and peered at her. 

‘You startled me, Stella. I didn’t see you Are you cold, • 
my lamb? It’s a wet, sad afternoon.’ 

‘But nice in here,’ Stella said, and her voice broke a 
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JiUle ‘You can't think how comfortable you look, Nanny, 
you and Pussy.’ She teased the black cat curled up on the 
hearth, a descendant of the cat that had been there m her 
childhood. ‘Does Pussy ever go out and take the air? She’s 
getting fat.’ 

‘If she went hunting, she’d maybe go down a labbit 
hole,’ Nanny said, pushing her needle m and out of a hole. 
Captain Seymour had come, she said, her voice somehow 
making peace of this disturbing home-coming. And he 
and Miss Cynthia were having tea downstairs 

‘And may I have tea with you?’ Stella hurt her wet ey^es, 
staring at the fire ‘And have sugar bread and butter which 
David and T alw'ays loved.’ 

‘Yes, the kettle’s just boilmg ’ She put her work away 
and peered at Stella ‘There, there, my lamb,’ she said. Day 
after day she sat here sewing, and the kettle hissed and 
the lazy cat purred, staring into the fire, and she thought 
of Godfrey and David, but mostly of David whom she had 
loved best of all of them. 

‘Miss Cynthia and Captam Seymour will have such a 
lot to say,’ she said, bendmg to hft the kettle, her face and 
her glasses rosy m the firelight. ‘Such a lot to say after all 
this time ’ 

Downstairs, the parlourmaid brought tea and set it by 
Cynthia and said, should she light the lamps, and Cynthia 
said no very quickly, and the door closed, leaving the room 
111 firelight and across the tea-table she faced a stranger 
who was her husband. The firehght turned the white cloth 
to flame colour, and made the kettle and the teapot gleam 
wonderfully. It threw shadows over Cynthia’s face and 
hair. He wished he could come nearer to her and touch 
her hair, but he was awkward and shy m the presence of 
this beautiful stranger, and he felt clumsy staring at his 
large red hands, not knowing what to do with them. They 
had grown large and clumsy in the Army and in prison. A 
dog scratched at the door and she remembered Sam with 
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immense relief. But it was not Sam. Godfrey’s old terrier 
Jack crept in half blmd, and made one of the only two 
mistakes he had ever made in his life. He had never done 
It before, she panted. She couldn’t think why now . . . and 
Jack qmvered, turning blmd eyes jewelled m the firelight, 
from one to another, thinking Godfrey had come home. 

‘The smell must be the same,’ Francis said. ‘Poor old 
fellow. He could hardly remember me at all.’ And, hearing 
his voice, the dog, turned quickly, the trouble showing m 
his face. He smelt legs and boots gomg slowly upwards, 
and knew, suddenly. 

‘Poor old chap,’ Francis said softly. ‘I’d bring him 
back for you. Jack, if I could ’ The room was full of the 
dog’s tragedy and in the middle of it, Sam pushed open 
the door that had been left ajar and knew at once, leaping 
on his master, conveymg his joy. Jack left outside, crept 
away to a cold corner of the room and lay down with his 
head on his paws, his blind eyes beyond the firelight, dark 
and cold. 

‘I have never known him to make a mistake before,’ 
Cynthia said. Francis sat with Sam’s head on his knees 
and his eyes and the dog’s met. Sam had so much to tell 
him and there was so much to do. The yellow fields of 
stubble grass the blue-green turmp leaves, cold under a 
winter sky. The pond at -dusk or twilight when frost came 
bringing in the duck. Sam stood in ice-cold water under 
a snow sky quivering, and waiting, and did not discover 
that he had heard nothing, telling Francis all there was 
for them to do. And Jack lay in the coldest comer of the 
room, his head on his paws, his eyes wide, thinking of 
Godfrey. Presently the kettle boiled and Cynthia made 
the tea with cold, awkward fingers while across Sam’s head 
pressed between his knees, Francis watched her half shyly 
and humbly, thinking how beautiful her hands were, mov- 
ing about the cups. He leaned forward watching her in that 
bewildered way, and took the cup from her hand and 
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hardly knew what to do with it. Over the tea they talked 
with appalling politeness. She asked him if he had had a 
good journey. And was the tram late’> Oh, punctual And 
she said politely that that W'as a good tram. And he agreed 
with equal politeness that it was a good train. For three 
years he had starved for her and for this hour, his hunger 
making every day of the three years, hell. 

‘A good tram,’ he repeated as though it was important. 
And he had had a good journey. And he stroked Sam’s 
soft bead which was pressed against his knees comfort- 
ingly. But away m the cold shadows Jack stirred and 
sighed, and the room was full of pain and of their experi- 
ences xmshared in this time when they had been growing 
without each other and away from each other, as though 
they tiavelled on different roads. They met desperately 
over a cup, the fragihty of which held a temble signi- 
ficance, asking each other if they took sugar m their tea. 



Chapter 22 

Cynthia moved with Francis to Keystead and lit fires 
in all the rooms and opened all the windows wide. The 
cold winter air came in from outside, but the house still 
seemed to smell like a hospital and to have the feeling of 
one. It would pass in time, she thought, standing m the 
long room v/hich had been the nursery. Or she imagined 
it perhaps The smell, the feeling, were, in her own 
memory. Stella was at Winds with Mary and Michael, 
Later there would be so much to do and anange and settle, 
but they had no energy for it yet. After Chnstmas, which 
Cynthia said they must all spend at Heystead. She would 
have got rid of the hospital smell then and the feeling 
had gone already. Stella, staymg at Heystead for a few 
days, thought that it would never quite go The house had 
held pain and it still held pam She stood m the drawing- 
room which Cynthia had -made charmmg with new cur- 
tains and chintz covers and thought all this and the fire- 
light and the lamplight and the tea-table ought to have 
driven away that other feeling. Cynthia said that there 
was a lot to be done and discussed, but tliey could wait 
until after Christmas when Francis had had a long rest. 
Stella knew then They were all depending on Francis, 
the one man left in the family and Francis was trying 
to take up Me again with groping clumsy fingers. She 
remembered Cynthia saying in a rare moment of weak- 
ness, faltering, Tf only we had Francis,’ and ‘When Francis 
comes home.’ All the months he was away, he must to 
Cynthia wanting him, have seemed stronger and stronger, 
bigger and bigger. Everything would be all nght when 
Francis came home. But Francis, staring at his own fields 
which had become unfamiliar, fumbhng in his own stables 
with hands ihat*had grown clumsy doing accustomed tMngs 
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wasn’t ready yet. After Christnaas when he had had a long 
rest. 

For Francis wasn’t nearly well yet. And Stella tliought, 
understanding him almost better than Cynthia because 
Cynthia had watched him too long, that it might take some 
time. 

Someone came to tea one of those days whom they had 
always known — Mrs. Oliver who lived an almost equal 
distance between Heystead and Wmds Stella was washing 
stockings in the bathroom (she spent half her life washing 
stockings now, it seemed), and saw her arnve. She thought 
bother, she would have to go down. Then she heard 
Francis’ voice. Francis had met the visitor on the steps. 
They were going into the house together. Stella finished 
her stockings and took them to the linen room and hung 
them out carefully to dry. Then she went to her own room 
and combed her hair and powdered her nose (it was odd 
how the shme would show through, however much powder 
she put on), and went downstairs. Mrs. Oliver whom they 
all liked, was sitting by the fire talking to Francis. One of 
Cynthia’s Sealyhams showed his approval of her by sitting 
bolr upright, pressed back against her knees, staring into 
the fire. Francis was talking, and Stella stood at the door 
thinking with a httle shock, ‘He looks quite happy.’ He 
was talking easily. As Stella stood there he laughed, 
stoopmg to push one of the Sealyhams away from the 
fire. 

The room looked very peaceful m the firelight. Stella 
thought at once that Francis must have seen it hke this, 
often and often m that prison camp. He had said vaguely 
that he had put off doing everything until he came home. 
He hadn’t been able to read there, or write, except to 
Cynthia One had thought of all the things one would do 
when one got home, he had said, where there would be 
tables and fires. And he had laughed a little, standmg 
by the fire at Heystead, and Stella had known somehow 
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that though there had been tables and fires, it hadn’t 
come up to his dream. And even this room which he must 
have seen often, hadn’t been quite what he expected. It 
was like that when people came home. It was awful, she 
thought, when people came home after a long time. But 
one couldn’t have known that. They had, none of them, 
had any idea, counting the days until Francis came But 
he seemed happy enough now, talking easily to Mrs. 
Oliver whose rosy kind old face was turned to the firelight. 
And then Cynthia came m beside Stella and a maid 
followed them with tea, and Cynthia sat down just beyond 
the firelight and poured out the tea. Francis handed it to 
Mrs. Oliver rather clumsily and he apologised He had 
got out of this sort of thing, he said, and hadn’t got into 
traimng again yet. Stella hearing him laugh — ^as though 
that was all he had to get back to — ^knelt to pick up the 
hot cakes which were keeping warm in a chma dish in the 
fender She kept her face hidden. She could not, she 
thought, kneeling there among the dogs, a soft body which 
she had pushed away, pressed back imresentfully agamst 
her, look at Cynthia. No one, she prayed, would look 
at Cynthia. She fumbled with the hot cakes stupidly, end- 
lessly, and the soft body pressed against her knee moved 
and a head came to take its place. She could have put 
her hands about the dog’s neck and strangled it for its 
stupidity in sudden fury They W9re all the same, only 
wanting a fire and food and walks, someone’s knee or foot 
to put their heads on and that was all they cared about. 
She turned suddenly, not far enough to catch Cynthia’s 
face, and saw Sam’s melancholy eyes watching her. She 
thought, with a httle shock, that Sam knew. He lay hour 
after hour shut away with his deafness, watching Francis, 
his eyes quick with the lost sense making them qmcker 
She and Sam knew. Only she and Sam knew being outside. 
And even to them nothing was clear. Nothing except 
Mrs. Ohver’s voice in the room behind Stella. Only old 
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people talked like that, clear, unfaltering, being sure of 
everything. 

‘Well, Cynthia,’ she was saying, ‘they can’t have treated 
Francis too badly. I must say prison has agreed with 
him.’ 

The words were left in the room when she had said 
them, filhng an appalling silence. Sam, Stella thought, had 
not moved or sighed. Sam wouldn’t, knowing everything. 
She heard Cynthia: ‘You think so, Mrs. Oliver?’ Stella 
fumbled helplessly with the dish of hot cakes. She thought: 
‘Cynthia’s feeling sick,’ and felt sick herself. 

Francis said, ‘I’m very fit,’ and Stella turned quickly and 
sav/ hhn smiling at Mrs. Ohver in an easy, friendly way. 
She couldn’t look at Cynthia and the china dish in her 
hand crashed suddenly. 

She stooped to pick up the bits, laughing rather hysteri- 
cally. It was too much for the dogs who came awake 
-seeing the cakes scattered surely for their benefit. She 
pushed their noses away, aware that Sam had not moved. 
Francis and Cynthia stooped to help her. She thought, 
if Mrs Oliver started again she woiuld have to drop all 
the plates one by one, to stop her. What would they think ? 
Only that she was growing. She was growing — clumsier 
and clumsier, she thought. Cynthia wouldn’t understand 
or Francis. No one in this room would know why she did 
it, except Sam. She sat back on her heels with a plate in 
her hand, the rescued cakes piled on it. ‘These didn’t 
fall in the grate,’ she said, smiling at Mrs. Ohver diffi- 
dently and imploringly. 

‘I wouldn’t mind if they had,’ the old lady said, cheer- 
fully taking one. She talked of other things Francis was 
gomg to hunt, wasn’t he? And Cynthia. Stella sat on her 
heels by the fire, a dog’s body pressed against her knee, and 
met Sam’s eyes. It was aU nght now, she assured him. 
When people like Mrs. Oliver got on to hunting, you were 
safe. She wouldn’t have to break any more plates. 
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That Winter Captain Goff came to Winds to taik about 
David He had come to Winds to stay before, but Stella 
hardly remembered him among so many. And he had been 
Godfrey’s fnend and was still Mary’s. She hardly remem- 
bered that. To her he was Captam Goff whom David had 
mentioned in his letters, although he had talked more of 
Severn. And he had been taken prisoner that morning in 
May when David had been leported Missing. 

Goff thought, commg'*'on this errand and having httle 
liking for it, that this w'as Severn’s job, damn him — even 
though he Goff, had been Godfrey’s fnend He and Severn 
had disliked each other, because they had too much m 
common. He said vaguely sitting in the drawing-room at 
Winds looking down at his hands which seemed to him 
clumsy and awkward as Francis’ had seemed to him, that 
he had thought they would have heard from Severn. For 
Severn, he said, looking up suddenly, and meeting Stella’s 
eyes, had known David better than any of them. And then 
he couldn’t think of anything else to say, wondenng about 
Mary and when she would come in. 

Stella poked the fire, not seeming to look at him. But 
when he stared down at his hands like that, she could have 
a good long look, storing and remembering everythmg She 
knelt by the fire, her face turned away from him. Mary 
would be coming m presently, she said. She had had to go 
out unexpectedly. And she poked the fire, teUing him unless 
he was too stupid to understand (having been a pnsoner 
which might mean that he was as stupid as Francis) that 
David belonged to her. And it must be hard for him to 
remember, but if he could. And she sat back on her heels 
and looked up at him and he started a little. 

‘You’re like your young brother, you know,’ he said 
quite simply. 

That was better. She looked at him with clear eyes as 
she had looked at David, telhng him that there was nothing 
he need save her. assuring him of her companionship, her 
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full understanding .The things David had shared with her, 
the things they had learned together, seeing them with no 
shadows over their eyes. None of these things could pos- 
sibly happen to them. . . . Everyone in the War knew 
that. . . . 

But they had happened to Godfrey and David. She 
blinked suddenly, burmng her face beside the fire, watch- 
ing this stupid man who had so much to tell, and sat with 
the minutes ticking av/ay, saying nothing She said softly, 
‘Yes, I know. We were always told that.’ And she looked 
at David’s photograph which was only a photograph She' 
turned away She would not look at it yet, losing David’s 
face altogether that way. 

She told him. as though she was explaining, making it 
clear to him that David belonged to her, that Cynthia was 
marned and that Godfrey of course he knew had, been 
killed early in the War, and there had just been four of 
them, their father and mother having died long ago when 
they were children And when she said that, that there had 
been the four of them but she and David being younger 
had done everythmg together, she looked at him and the 
shadow lay over her face darkening it as it lay over 
Cynthia’s these days watching Francis. (Nothing was real to 
Cynthia in a world of shadows except Francis’ breathing at 
night, the assurance that he was there and had come home.) 
He thought agam, ‘How hke she is,’ seemg David’s face 
with the candlehght throwing a shadow on it, before he 
went out for his last turn on watch The shadow hid some- 
thing which he could not fuUy understand, their love for 
Wmds and for each other, and all that they had lost. 

But now, they both thought, it’s aU much easier For they 
understood each other at least, speSking in a common 
language even if they could not always see each other in 
the dark. ‘Who are you, chum? . . .’ ‘So and so, N’th 
Division. Who are you?’ ‘And how are things up there 
now? . , . Good-bye, chum.’ 
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He told her Severn ought to have come, but he forgot 
things Ever since that show in May. And though that was 
all he said, the room with firehght and late chrysanthe- 
mums m bowls about it, and Jack who was not deceived 
again, lying on the hearth, was full of the horror of that 
mommg in May. For Severn surely, he thought had seen 
him last, being his Company Commander But Severn 
with whom he had been m prison all these months remem- 
beied nothing; sometimes indeed seemed to forget that 
show altogether, although Goff didn’t see, starmg djgiwn at 
the ground, how he could forget. But he was remembenng 
that he had spoken to Severn in that prison camp where 
their common expenence drew them together although 
they had once avoided each other because of it, about 
young Mannering. And Severn seemed to remember him 
with iiifficulty and to have forgotten that he had been 
killed. 

He looked up, smeihng the wood fire and the chrysanthe- 
mums and stared at a pink bowl of them in the wmdow 
agamst the grey winter light outside. ‘We used to cut wood 
sometimes,’ he said, ‘in prison. OflBcers didn’t have to 
work but it was somethmg to do. We thought we’d spend 
the wmter there and that the War would end next spring 
when the Amencans really got going ’ 

Yes, she said. They had all thought that. David had been 
afraid he would never get there, but there had been no need 
for that fear. And she forced him back to David and that 
morning m May. She knew about Captain Severn, she said. 
David had mentioned him in his letters. 

‘He didn’t mention me?’ 

She puckered her forehead a httle She thought once or 
twice. When they were at some village dicing trenches. 
Of course she remembered him at Godfrey’s and Mary’s 
house m London. And he had come to Winds, once, hadn’t 
he? She stared at him trymg to remember him among so 
many.' 
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‘That village.’ He went back to it. ‘Boisville . . .’ 

‘Ah,’ she repeated it, remembering it. She remembered 
too what it was that David had written about Goff. He 
couldn’t talk much sense about the War, but knew lots 
about hunting. It didn’t reaUy matter, she said. ‘We didn’t 
know any names you see. I never heard the name of that 
village before. And other places he went to.’ 

She stared at him and he knew that she was trying to 
find the way, that she looked to him to help her, for those 
nameless villages and towms — or the sites where villages 
and towns had once been — ^where David had spent the last 
months of his hfe made that life seem unreal, intangible, 
as though David had already slipped into another world, 
a world which had no name for her to find it by. 

‘You used to dig trenches,’ she said. ‘Through cornfield^ 
and a meadow and through woods.’ 

He made a quick movement leamng back with his face 
in shadow so that she could not see it. It was groiving dark 
outside, the cold dark of a December evemng, but all the 
fi-olit room was fuU of the horror of that wood fighting in 
May. 

He hadn’t known David very well, he said, or very long. 
Not as Severn had known him. He broke off. He had once 
hated Severn, but he couldn’t afford to hate him now when 
they were left alone with their common experience. He 
might go up and down a tape in the dark, passmg ghosts 
who did not answer his call. ‘Who are you, chum?’ only 
turning ghostly faces to him to show that they were dead 
men and passing on MiUions of them; men he had seen 
dead and dymg in some wood. It had been spring then, he 
said, talking to Mannering’s sister m the pleasant firelit 
room. And he had met young Mannering (he called him 
David with difficulty never having known him by his 
Christian name), at Boisville digging trenches. They were a 
B Division then and their battalion had been pretty badly 
knocked about on the 21st of March. Severn was there — a. 
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queer place to find Severn who had still liked the War. 
But the rest of them, he said, weren’t m a hurry. 

Perhaps she had asked him a question. ‘How did you 
feel?’ because she must learn so much even if she tortured 
him learning, and he answered: ‘Well — we were not in a 
hurry,’ and the simple phrase conveyed everything about 
that battalion that had been so badly smashed on the 21st 
of March. ‘You could tell that by looking at them,’ he 
said. They had thought that they had done with the War, 

They knew vaguely what had happm^, now, he ex- 
plained but they hadn’t, of course, known then. That 
front had been quiet for a year, a whole year. It seemed 
incredible. The quietness frightened the old soldiers jvhen 
they took over He broke off The wood fire spluttered a 
little. Jack stirred, opened half-blind eyes and slept again. 
Goff seemed to be listenmg, waiting for something to break 
that quietness which held menace and fear for old soldiers 
who knew. She sat forward, looking at him in the firelight 
with David’s face, and went with him into unfamiliar 
trenches where old soldiers crept about explormg, half 
afraid; stoppmg now and again to listen. ‘It’s quiet over 
there. Jerry must be up to something’, listening, straining, 
for some normal sound, something that they understood, 
until they almost longed for the sound of a sohtary shell 
sent over to remind them that the War was still going on, 
or the slow rat-tat-tat of German machine-guns. 

They had taken over from French troops. Gomg up, they 
had seen unfamiliar uniforms, the light neat helmets out- 
lined agamst the sky as men passed them, going down. 
They were homesick already, frightened and hungry for 
things they knew, the sound of ‘Mother’ the big railway 
gun spitting out shells somewhere up near Hazebrouck, 
even the answering noise from German guns. They made 
an attempt with ghostly figures filing past them in the dark. 
‘Things bon? Trenches good, eh?’ A voice answered and 
passed by. ‘Quiet enough, my friend, Notlung ever happens 
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Tip there. We just sit and wait’ (One waits always, was 
what they said.) 

They waited; m unfaiEdliar trenches, comfortless even 
beside the discomfort of Bntish trenches. ‘And they haven’t 
left ns much-’ Young soldiers, of course. Golf explained, 
didn’t mmd the quietness although it was unexpected. But 
to the old soldiers it was sinister. They could not believe 
that it had been like that for months and months. Jerry 
must be up to something. And while the young soldiers 
thought it wasn’t nearly as bad as people made out, the 
older men waited in those unfamiliar trenches for some- 
thing to happen. 

David never knew, she said. Other people wrote last 
letters and left them to be posted in case they were killed. 
But David’s last letter held no hjnt of it. And it wasn’t 
true that people knew when they were going to be kdled. 
(She thought of Jim Humphreys who, she was sure, hadn’t 
known.) If David had written any last letter it had been 
lost in the confusion. 

He was sure David hadn’t written. There was no time 

‘We only knew m the middle of the night.’ He said. 
‘And they started sending over gas shells at one. They had 
been preparmg ever since the spring came, bringmg up 
supplies under cover of the woods. It was wonderful after 
the desolation up north.’ He thought that might have 
frightened the old soldiers if they had known, what the 
woods, beautiful m May, hid. 

He thought David must have been killed almost at once. 
They had stood to arms to meet the attack, but it was 
hopeless from the first. And after the gas came over, he 
hadn’t known much more until, a long time after, he and 
Severn were gomg back mto Germany as prisoners. The 
queerest stroke of fate in the world, he said, that should 
make Severn a prisoner. He tried to escape once on the 
way down, but they got him. And it was queer that David 
should have been kiUed in his first show almost, and old 
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soldiers as he and Severn were, should be taken prisoner. 
And he couldn't say how sorry he was. . . . He sat silent 
thinking of the fohage of woods in May, green leafy 
screens spread out to hide ammunition dumps and guns. 
And looking up he saw the bare branches of the trees 
outside agamst the wmtry sky and they seemed kmd and 
friendly. 

He stayed the night after all. He was due to rejoin his 
battahon in Germany in a week or so and he didn’t say 
again that he must get back to London at once because he 
had so much to do. The battahon was billeted m a village 
outside Cologne, in good country, someone wrote to him, 
surrounded by w'oods. Severn was there, still thinking the 
War had ended a bit too soon. He had had a plan for 
escape and getting to the frontier hiding in German woods 
in the daytime while the autumn leaves still made cover. 
The War ending before his plans were ready had set him 
free, but he had been a prisoner, and once at least, he and 
Goff had looked at each other as pnsqners look. Their 
battahon had marched mto Germany without them and 
Severn was not hkely to forget the bitterness of that. And 
now they -were stationed there and one of these days they 
would see the spring come in some German wood. 

Mary came in and said, ‘Hello, Alan,’ as if they knew 
each other so w'ell that there was nothing else to say And 
then they talked of other thmgs He said, ‘Yes,’ he would 
be glad to get back in a way. And he couldn’t have ex- 
plained why the battalion m which only Severn was left 
now of the men he had known, represented to him the 
nearest thmg in the world to home. 

He had a small house and estate in the Midlands and 
he had gone there as soon as he got his leave* and had 
looked at his own fields as Francis Seymour had looked at 
his, finding them unfamiliar. Later, of course, he meant 
to come back and settle down, farm a bit and hunt a bit. 
He walked over the fields, grey-brown in the wmter light. 
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With here and there a wet strip where the ram had left 
floods. He heard the water squelch in his boots and he was 
going along the duckboard again, or up to the hue in the 
dark, the mud squelchmg hombly. He found the long fi^eld 
where he had learned to ride and the spinney edging it, 
dark brown with the close-packed winter trees. Following 
the path where he had known every mound, every hole 
which might trap a pony’s feet, he came to the gate at the 
end and leaned ove’r, lookmg into pasture fields broken by 
small brown coppices. 

They looked back at him, fading in the light of the 
winter afternoon. They were unfamiliar as though he had 
come, a stranger, pretending they were his Yet as a child, 
as a boy, he had ridden his pony down the long field 
through the gate and down the slope to the covert, playing 
at fox hunting alone. He had found a gap in the wall about 
the covert and scrambled over it, nding between the trees 
which, in his memory were wet, dnppmg on his face He 
had hstened, pretending he heard the hunt going away the 
other side, the hounds streaming across country. He had 
made hunting noises and been terrified at once lest anyone 
should hear. But the woods throwing back the echo of his 
voice had been quiet afterwards. Only the December trees 
dnpping as they dripped now against his face. And he had 
ridden through them, playing the games of a lonely child 
and a lonely boy. 

He went the same way now on foot, through the cover 
and came out into the stubble field beyond. Always, there 
was the feelmg of looking for something he could not find, 
commg almost up with it, and always seeing it fade away 
gently out of his reach. Cutting across country to the house, 
he saw it unlit and gloomy set amid these sad fields He 
had not known before that they were sad, and that aU the 
woods dnpped with damp, and that there were too many of 
them in this coimtry. The hall was dark when he opened 
the door and went m. The house half empty for so long. 
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felt damp. The smell remmded him only faintly of the 
smell of a dug-out. His housekeeper who was growing old. 
brought lights with a little flutter of apology The wood 
fire in the library which was the only room he used for 
those few days had gone low. The wood smouldered as 
though It was wet. Too new, he thought, turning a log with 
his foot, and was oddly comforted by the assurance of so 
much knowledge, giving him a faint security. A little later 
when he could settle thmgs he might come back and farm 
a bit and do whatever the house needed to it. Cut down a 
few trees. They could spare them And fill the wood house 
with them so that next year they’d be dry. The old house- 
keeper brought the tea tray, blew the damp logs to some- 
thmg like a flame, and pulled the curtains With the lamp 
lit, the room was suddenly cheerful He ate home-made 
jam with Mrs Stephens’ home-made bread and enjoyed it. 
He looked up to congratulate her. 

It hadn’t been easy, she said, with no sugar But next 
year there’d be plenty of sugar. And he’d be home perhaps. 
He didn’t answer her, and she faded away out of the door, 
as the woods and fields had seemed to fade before him, and 
somethmg that he was looking for, always just beyond his 
reach going away from him as he came up with it. 

He thought of that visit to his home, at Winds which was 
just the sort of house he thought, that young Mannering 
would have grown up in. He associated the house more 
with David than with Godfrey whom he had known out- 
side It. He sat at dinner remembering, sittmg back a httle 
out of the candlelight in the softness of the shadows. He 
had apologised for dimng as he was as earher he had pro- 
tested that he could not stay the night, havmg no luggage 
But he and Godfrey were of a size, Mary said looking at 
him as though she measured him beside the dead man. 
They had worn each other’s clothes before, of course, she 
added, remembermg And they could supply him with 
things for the night. He thanked her . . . not looking at her 
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. . . and It was good of her. And he thought of all the dead, 
men’s beds and clothes he had used, and they passed him, 
ghostly figures going down in the dark, not turning their 
faces so that he could recognise them, not answering his 
call. 

Talking at dinner, he supposed that when their turn in 
the Occupation was over, the battalion would be sent 
abroad. And he thought of sunlight and colour in some 
unfamihar foreign land and longed tor it, 

Stella sat silent, leaving him to talk to Mary, and wished 
the time would not pass so quickly, because to-morrow he 
would be gone, taking with him the faint smell and all its 
associations of his uniform, the creak of his field boots 
which were rather beautiful, and the glimmer in the candle- 
light of the three stars on his shoulder. 



Chapter 23 

They established something at least before he went 
Cynthia at Heystead, was getting ready for Christma, 
which would be less terrible there than at Winds, fo 
Heystead held no memories for any of them except Francis 
She lit fires and opened windows and hung new curtam: 
and the winter air coming in acrq^s the cold fields seemec 
somehow to catch the smell of anaesthetics as soon as ii 
came in. It wasn’t jpossible, and it must only be that the 
smell was still m her nostrils, but it would go by degrees 
and she piled the fires higher waiting for Francis, who in 
the fields, or in the stables, was doing the things he had 
done five years ago with oddly clumsy hands. The stable^, 
an their shadows warm with horses’ breathmg, were com- 
forting. He slipped into them and they closed behind him 
and his own horse which he had been able to buy back 
from the Army stirred in his stall, hearing him come. He 
turned his head, arid Francis, with his hand on his neck, 
thought of tlie hunting days they’d have together when 
they were both fit again. 

He whispered something about them to Jupiter and 
Jupiter whispered back, his soft nose agamst Francis’ coat. 
He dreamed perhaps of brown fields and clear wmter air 
and hounds crying and the brown fields changing to green 
turf under hi m . Or only of splashing home through a 
muddy lane with Francis. His horse’s limited memory was 
confused by the time he had spent as an officer’s charger, 
and perhaps he remembered nothmg. But Sam nosing 
about the stall, in and out between Jupiter’s legs remem- 
bered everything. He left Francis in the stables and went 
in and scratched at the drawing-room door and he and 
Cynthia waited there together for Francis. He lay in the 
firehght, his head against Cynthia’s foot, dunly feeling her 
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trouble which he shared, a vague unformed trouble about 
Francis which made him sigir sometimes as he slept. 

Cynthia at Heystead, Stella knew, was altogether ab- 
sorbed in Francis. And Mary at Winds walked with 
Michael and played with him and taught him new words 
and Michael, SteUa thought, grew more and more like 
his mother, and less and less like Godfrey, so that one day 
there would be no hkeness at all. She thought that must 
be so because Godfrey was dead and Michael couldn’t 
grow I±e him unconsciously, learnmg from him. What- 
ever Godfrey had left would grow famter and famter with 
the years. 

Alan Goff stayed the next day, into the late afternoon. 
Vaguely, he was aware of some need of him, of something 
he should do. And he was sorry for Stella because David 
had been killed and they had done everything together. 

She drove him to the station and turned the engine off 
and sat in the dusk, waiting for the train to be signalled. 
She looked at him quickly and looked away again. Soon 
the tram would come and he would go away in it taking 
with him the association of his umform and all that that 
meant. 

She said, ‘It was very good of you to come.’ thanking 
him formally, and a far-distant tram whisthng, brought her 
heart mto her mouth. The red hght did not change to 
green, and they waited, talking in the dusk. He said he had 
been very glad to come. 

‘I suppose it wiU be a long time before you get any more 
leave.’ She watched the red light until it hurt her eyes, 
shut them and opened them again. (Would it have turned 
gieen*^ . . . no. They must have been early ) 

Some time, he thought There’d be a lot of tidying up. 

And presently he’d be going abroad, she said, trymg to 
show how little she mmded. That would be nice, she said, 
almost joyously, playing with the wheel in front of her 

It would be, he said in a relieved sort of way. He didn’t 
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feel somehow at home in England. (People had always said 
that but more forcibly when they came back from leave.) 
And it would be pleasant to travel in peace conditions and 
see a bit of the world. The light before them turned green 
and he moved. (He thought of a Very hght showing an 
S O S to the artillery ) She heard the creak of his boots and 
his belt, all the leather he wore. 

He supposed he’d better be moving and he stood beside 
the car, looking at her. She got out and walked with him 
towards the station. The train was signalled from Coombe, 
she said, a long way away He needn’t hurry. And she 
stood stni for a moment. She could only see him dimly, 
smell the leather, catch the ghmpse of the rank badge on 
his shoulder. Tf you come on leave you will let us know,’ 
she said. 

He answered yes, of course, in a rather surprised man’s 
way, because things that men take for granted women must 
have defimtely put into words. Mary always knew where 
he was, he said. And she said she was gomg back to 
London almost at once and he’d be seeing her there often. 

The signal hghts flickenng in the wind made strange 
bnght arrows. ‘Yes,’ Stella said, wincing as one of them 
struck her. That would be very nice. 

He and Godfrey, he explamed hastily, lest the train 
coming should interrupt, had been in the same battalion of 
course, even before the War until Godfrey got that job at 
the War Office, and he had been hit when Godfrey was 
killed. 

He didn’t spare her, Stella thought, and wondered if he 
would have said that to Mary. Did he feel that Godfrey 
was Mary’s and forget Stella’s sisterhood? But David was 
hers she ffiought jealously. 

And Godfrey and Mary, he said walking towards the 
lit door of the small station building, had been his best 
friends. He stared in front of him at the ht door. It seemed 
a long time ago now, since Godfrey had been killed and a 
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lot of Other good fellows, and only he and Severn were left 
with a few dug-out semor officers who had spent the dura- 
tion in England. 

He got his ticket and turned back to her. He would be 
seeing her perhaps with Mary in town. He looked down at 
the ticket in his hand rather stupidly. He was confused 
between them for a moment because he had come to see 
them both on the same errand. But it was a long time now 
since Godfrey had been killed m France. And he didn’t 
really understand, Stella knew hopelessly, watchmg him. 
Men were like that. They only understood the relationships 
they created. It was part of their vanity. Husband and wife. 
You could get another husband. But she had lost two 
brothers. 

She said politely, yes, she supposed she’d see Tiim m 
London. And looked down the hne in the direction from 
which the train would come. The light was green now. The 
wind was cold, hurtmg her eyes, makmg them water a httle. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, holing out her hand as they heard 
the tram coming. 

It roared mto the station and on again, taking him with 
it. Stella \yent out into the dusk, wound the car, and got 
into it.' The wmd made her eyes smart, driving against it 
Puttmg the car into the garage at Winds she went in by the 
kitchen passage to the house The drawing-room was 
empty in flickering firelight except for Jack lying on the 
hearth. He lifted his head and turned blind eyes towards 
her as she came in. His nose moved, one sense taking the 
place of the other. He thumped his tail faintly, smelling 
her. She sat down and called him to her, feeling suddenly 
a profound pity for the dog.- He had given up hoping now 
that Godfrey would come back. He had always been a one- 
man dog, only canng really for Godfrey, although he came 
to her now and laid his head on her knees, sighing a little 
as she pulled his ears through her fingers and let them go. 

The house was very qmet. Mary, she knew, at this hour 
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would be Up with Michael in the nursery. She and Jack 
seemed to be left alone in the quietness, shut away together 
by some barrier that lay between them and the rest of the 
house. ‘Poor Jack,’ she said, and the dog watched her with 
blind eyes, not moving. His head laid on her knees, felt 
suddenly heavy as though he laid upon her the burden 
of his loss. She glanced at the gilt French clock on the 
chimneypiece. Mary would be putting Michael to bed. She 
wondered what Cynthia was doing at Heystead. Often she 
had looked at this clock wondering what David was doing 
now in France. But she wouldn’t wonder about him any 
more. The firelit room made her feel a httle sleepy. The 
dog’s head on her knees became heavier and heavier like a 
burden laid upon her in sleep Alan Goff was m the train 
now, and he would be seemg Mary next week. They all 
had someone, she thought, half asleep. Cynthia and 
Francis. Mary and Michael. And Mary had Captain Goff 
too. But Jack had lost Godfrey and she had lost David and 
there wasn’t anyone else for either of them She felt cold as 
thou^ the fire had gone down and she had slept in a cold 
room. The dog’s head on her knees became heavier and 
heavier until she seemed to be holding the weight of a dead 
body. 



Chapter 24 

A WEEK later Alan GoS left a foggy street, and still in 
fog, turned down a lane which had once led to a stable of a 
big London house. The stable was now a cott^e and a 
light showed in the fog above a green door. He rang the 
bell. Mrs. Mannering was back? The maid said, yes She 
had come yesterday. He stepped in and left the fog behind 
him. 

Mrs. Mannering would be down in a few minutes, the 
maid said, stirring the fire in the drawing-room, and turn- 
ing on another hght in case he should want to read the 
evenmg paper folded neatly on a table beside hmi. 

He did not read the paper, having a feeling of detach- 
ment from the affairs of the world in which he had played 
an obscure part Now that part was played, and he felt as 
Nancy Creagh had felt, that he could slip from the main 
stream into a backwater, nothing more being asked of him . 

He waited for Mary, standing with his back to the fire. 
This house which she had made herself seemed more her 
background than Winds. Perhaps it was only association 
because he had seen her more often here. 

She said, commg in : ‘Alan. It’s mce to see you standing 
there.’ which was exactly what she had thought. 

‘And what have you been doing?’ she asked, stirring 
the fire as the maid had stirred it 

‘Waiting for you to come back,’ he said and laughed 
watching her. He thought yaguely that it was an instinct 
with some women to stir fires whenever they saw them and 
he remembered the cold damp feeling of his own Manor 
House. If Mary ys^ent there, he thought, she would stir all 
the fires and the house would be warm, and wouldn’t have 
any more the feeling and smell that reminded him of a 
dug-out. 
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‘I only came yesterday,’ she said smiling up at him. ‘I 
am glad you came so soon.’ 

He had only come on chance, he said. Would she like to 
go out*^ She glanced towards the window and shivered It 
was nicer in here, wasn’t it? He looked about the room full 
of flowers and soft lights and the smell of the wood fire. 
Much nicer in here, he said. He had thought that, coming 
in from the fog and standing by the fire warming himself. 

Waitmg for her he had remembered mevitably the first 
time he had come after Godfrey had been killed, walking 
from his hotel because he had not the courage to go to this 
ordeal in a swift-moving taxi, and how he had turned out of 
the crowded war-time street into the qmetness of the httle 
lane and had seen the green door before him and had 
wished he were going over the top instead of domg this. 

She had been to see him in hospital, but that had not 
seemed to break the shock of that first meetmg here He 
had been only half alive in hospital unable to realise any- 
thing fully. He had seen her black clothes agamst a sunlit 
window and she had looked tall, and too thin, an over- 
grown girl. He had forgotten Godfrey in his weakness, 
lymg watchmg her. But when he was well agam, and he 
went to see her she had been wonderful, knowing somehow 
and not despising him, holding his hand and pitying him 
for the errand on which he came 

‘Poor Alan. How you must have dreaded it' Do I 
frighten you now?’ 

It was always between them, the memory of that errand 
on which he had once come. He recaptured it every time 
he walked up to the small green door with the quaint brass 
knocker which she had picked up somewhere. Every time 
he thought; ‘Poor old Godfrey,’ and trying to see Godfrey’s 
face each time he realised that it was growing dimmer m 
his memory. 

She left the fire and turned out the brightest lights so 
that they sat almost m firehght. ‘Dinner will be ready in a 
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moment,’ she said ‘I came in late. Would you like any- 
thmg*^ There is a tray over there. Help yourself ’ 

He helped himself. He could not but remember, lifting 
the decanter, seeing that same decanter in Godfrey’s hands, 
hearing Godfrey : ‘Say when, Alan.’ He said, coming back 
to the fire with the glass in his hand, that it was cold and 
foggy outside. 

‘And England looks awful,’ she said. ‘Does it?’ She 
leaned forward, watching him He started a little. The 
amber liquid in his glass moved catching the firelight and 
w'as still again. ‘Not m here,’ he said, loolcmg round the 
room and back to her He had to remember even then how 
often dunng those weeks on the Somme, Godfrey must have 
seen this room, more often probably than he had seen the 
rooms at Wmds. For a moment he stood with Godfrey, see- 
ing it with Godfrey’s eyes. He looked up, almost expecting 
to see Godfrey at the door There was no one there. He 
stared dowm at his glass, remembering how Godfrey had 
died 

She watched him wnth a certain carefulness as though 
she were afraid to miss anything. His hds, dropped over 
his eyes, hid them from her. (She knew nothing of bayonet 
instructions. ‘Go for a man’s face because that’ll make him 
shut his eyes ’) 

Oh, no, England wasn’t awful in here, he said But 
because she knew anyhow, he laughed a little, and 
acknowledged, well, it was damp and cold; but so was 
France for that matter. And there’d be snow soon, he 
thought. 

They dined together in the tiny dining-room which she 
had made charming. The table was not too big for two and 
he faced her across it, seeing her agamst the window cur- 
tains of beautiful blue and thought of her silting here with 
Godfrey. There had been comfortable space for four at the 
round table, but there had often been three durmg the years 
of their friendship. 
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He tallced of Winds afterwards in the drawing-room 
where he had wa^ied for her, coming on the same errand, 
and the waitmg had been worse than waiting in France to 
go over. She had been sewing but when he began to talk, 
she put her work away in a way of hers he knew, leaning 
forward to listen, as though she gave him aU her thoughts, 
all of herself that was possible. She had always been like 
that, generous in her fnendships, almost prodigal. He could 
not help thmking how she had loved Godfrey with that 
reckless generosity, pouring out everything so that some of 
it overflowed, but he did not think of that. He only thought 
of Godfrey in this room and the appallmg contrast of the 
manner in which Godfrey had died. But that, he thought, 
she must never know, and he,blmked as though someone 
had thrust a bayonet m his face, making him blind He had 
stood before her that other day bhnking like that while she 
tried to wring from him a thousand small details, umm- 
portant to him, but infinitely precious to her. She had 
taken his hands and held them for a moment. ‘You will 
tell me everything, Alan, for the sake of the friendship we 
had, you and I and Godfrey ’ Her hands had been cold, 
holding his, then suddenly burmng as though they were on 
fire When he sat down he had put his own hands to his face 
for a moment They seemed numb, without feehng. 

‘I will tell you everything, Mary,’ he had hed. ‘Only 
give me time.’ 

And she had thought at once how recently he had come 
from it, and that it was all over for Godfrey lying some- 
where under a quiet sky And she had been penitent, asking 
forgiveness because she had been makmg it harder for him, 
and God knew, she realised, it was hard enough. And he’d 
know the things she would want to know because of their 
friendship of three. 

She said now, more than two years after. ‘You’ve had 
more than your share of dead men’s wives and sisters, my 
poor Alan.’ 
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He looked up at her. It seemed hard on. those kids, he 
said. That was all David had been. And the girl — ^his sister. 
And he wondered why he had found it easier to talk to her 
than to Mary. He did not discover that he had not spared 
her, that he had hidden nothing. She knew at least as much 
as he knew of the way in which in all probability David had 
died. She had had a way of sitting with brave eyes facing 
him and it. It wasn’t any use trying to hide anythmg from 
those eyes, because she had grown up to the War and had 
always known. 

He realised that vaguely. T suppose,’ he said, feeling 
that Mary would understand better than he did. ‘That 
those childien remember nothing before the War.’ 

Not much, she agreed. But it was over now And Stella 
had her life before her, and she was so young. She looked 
dow'n at the work laid on her knee. It was a tmy baby’s 
frock. She worked at a creche for slum babies now and had 
left Michael for the moment at Winds where Nanny adored 
him. It was a lovely place for children to grow up, she said. 
And that mattered more than anything. Childhood. You 
could bear anything that happened afterwards if you had 
had tliat. A country childhood But she had always been a 
Londoner and she couldn’t, because of that, take Michael 
into the land of country knowledge as Cynthia or Stella 
could. And she stood outside Wmds and outside the family, 
looking at them and even Michael was shut away from her, 
inside. 

She talked to him about himself and his -plans. She had 
always been a good listener when he had wanted to talk 
about himself in a man’s way. It was less easy to get him to 
talk now. And when he was silent, she watched him and his 
face was less easy to read since he had been a prisoner. And 
she thanked God at least, that Godfrey lying somewhere 
xmder a quiet sky, had never been a prisoner 

She went with him to the httle hall when he discovered 
how late it was. The servants had gone to bed. She watched 
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him put on his British Warm, and the shape of his shoulders, 
his back turned for a moment, made her catch her breath. 
She went suddenly white, but the hght was too dim for him 
to see that. He stood in the doorway with the foggy night 
behind him, the little toy lantern hangmg over his head. It 
threw strange shadows on his face. ‘Go in,’ he said. ‘It’s 
cold.’ 

‘But warm in here,’ she said, watching him curiously. 

‘It’s always warm in here,’ he agreed. 

She searched his face which had for a moment a certain 
blank look, almost of stupidity. ‘You’ll remember that,’ she 
said quickly. He stared at her stupidly. How could he 
forget? 

‘If you are cold ever.’ She was suddenly frightened of 
something. ‘Come here, Alan. I am nearly always here. But 
if I should be out, wait.’ 

‘You are always here when I want you,’ he said. ‘It’s 
one of the wonderful things about you.’ But he thought — 
he’d be in Germany now for months, and abroad after that. 
And he shut the door and went down the narrow lane at 
the end of which the traffic roared, feeUng that he had left 
her there with Godfrey He hadn’t felt that at Winds. The 
fog stirring a httle as he looked back, showed him the small 
hanging lantern swung over the green door. He thought of 
Godfrey and of mghts when they had sat together at dinner 
in the httle dming-room, when they had talked a great deal 
and made wild plans and had laughed a great deal, he and 
Mary and Godfrey. And Mary had been reckless, generous 
with her love and her friendship. As he looked back, 
thinking of Godfrey, the little hght in the hanging lantern 
went out, and the fog closed m about him 



Chapter 25 

Stella stood iB the yard at Heystead waiting for Francis. 
She wished he would hurry, for it was cold waiting here, 
even with several jerseys under the Burberry she wore. It 
had been sleeting and it looked as if the sleet would turn to 
snow. She stood with her hands in her pockets, the collar of 
her coat turned up, but the cold ascended from the wet 
^ard beneath her feet and the wind came between the 
stable buildings, damp and icy. She walked about a bit, 
wishmg Francis would come. (Had he always been so 
slow?) The light would be gomg soon if he didn’t hurry. 
She sank her face deeper into the collar of her coat. It was 
a man’s Burberry and had been David’s Sam, coming out 
of the house, as a door opened, smelt it curiously. ‘Hullo, 
Sam Where’s Francis?’ She wondered looking down at the 
dog if a man’s coat smelt differently from a woman’s. 

‘Sorry for being late,’ Francis came out with a gun 
under his arm. ‘Couldn’t find anything.’ 

‘Cynthia coming?’ 

‘No. She thinks she’s got a cold.’ 

Cynthia, Stella thought, stoopmg to pet Sam, didn’t care 
much for shooting anyhow. Nor did she so far as the 
actual shooting was concerned. She only liked the thought 
of walking over the winter fields, strugghng through hedges 
and in and out of ditches, and commg home later, tired 
and hungry, too tired to remember that there had been a 
War and that Godfrey and David were dead. 

‘I expect Cynthia’s wise,’ she said. ‘I believe it’s going 
to snow.’ 

Francis opened the door of the big coach-house, and 
backed the old Ford luggage cart mto the yard. 

‘We might try the lower pond for duck before it’s quite 
dark. Look out for Sam.’ Sam pushed his great body past 
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Stella as she stood on the step. ‘Afraid of being left behind,’ 
Francis said. 

She stood on the step and stared into the coach-house at 
the dim shape of a brougham which had not been used for 
many years. Beyond the brougham was a pony trap v.fhich 
had cost Francis’ father a pretty penny, as he had said at 
the time. It was no good now for anything except breaking 
up. Stella, starmg at them, didn’t see them because she was 
thinking of the lower pond which she and David had tried 
for duck on an autumn evemng 

‘Am I all right?’ Francis asked, backing out. 

‘All right.’ 

She sat down with Sam against her knees. Francis, bump- 
ing out of the yard on to the back avenue, said, ‘Good 
Lord. It’s as bad as France We’ll have to do something 
about it ’ 

The avenue at Winds was as bad, she said. Lorries bnng- 
ing forage for the horses had gone right through it in places. 

They turned on to the mam avenue and diove between 
winter fields. 

‘Where are you gomg, fiist*?’ she asked, her eyes and 
face cold. 

Francis thought they might try the upper fields and see 
if there was anything in them And by the time they had 
gone over them it would be getting dark and they could 
drop*down the hill to the lower pond and have a shot at 
that before they went home. There ought to be plenty of 
birds after all this time. 

‘The big field where we used to grow turmps,’ he said. 
‘I suppose Durrant has still got turmps in it. I haven’t 
been this way yet. You were always pretty sure of findmg 
partridge there’ 

Sam against his tnee did not stir, although for four years 
he had dreamed of that turmp field. 

Francis drove slowly over tlie rough road. The fields 
slipping by them, were grey and cold under the winter sky. 
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He thought there would be snow soon, his voice mufiSed 
by his coat collar. It didn’t matter now, she thought, thank 
God, if It snowed m France. He thought, what the wind 
would have been like coming over those flat German fields 
Barbed wire couldn’t keep that out. And they’d been sure 
they’d have another winter of it up to the last. . . . 

They kept their thoughts to themselves. Stella was glad 
that Cynthia hadn’t come, that Cynthia was at home by the 
fire. She saw her with the curtams drawn and the wood fire 
piled high and the tea table ready, waiting for them. It was 
easy enough with Francis when Cynthia wasn’t there. He 
didn’t talk much, and SteUa didn’t talk much, and they 
didn’t know each other well enough for it to matter. They 
jvere begmmng now and there was nothing to remember or 
forget. Because they had never shared anything before and 
now it was hke beginning a new chapter. 

They drove against the wind into that new chapter, easy 
and mtimate because of their relationship which yet asked 
nothing of either of them. -He had never had to say to her 
as he had said to Cynthia, Tt was bad luck about David,’ 
feehng the inadequacy and absurdity of his own phrase. 
Cynthia saying, yes, it was bad luck, felt nothing and mar- 
velled. But she had discovered long ago the msuflSciency 
of gnef m such a case as this He had to talk of all the 
things that had happened while he was in prison, to learn 
the things she had not told him and it was painful, this 
trying to bndge a chasm that lay between them, filled with 
their experiences unshared. One grew so much in two years 
of such experience and she seemed to have grown away 
from him so that at times he stood, as Mary had seen him. 
at the door, watching Cynthia and shut outside. And 
Cynthia laid away the cold paper of his letters which she 
had kept, and turned from the writer of those letters whom 
she had known well and easily, to face a stranger who 
seemed to have no resemblance to him. 

Stella, driving against the wmd, turned her head, saw 
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something and swore softly: ‘You couldn’t shut up those 
dogs.’ Francis put on the brakes and looked round Two 
white terriers brown up to the shoulders with mud, panted 
along the grey road followed by a slower hound puppy 
which no one had had time to tram. As the car stopped 
they slowed down into a v/alk and coming within a few 
yards of it, stood still in the middle of the road, looking 
from Francis’ face to Stella’s doubtfully. They put back 
them ears, dropped their tails and wagged them depre- 
catingly, obviously fully aware of what they had done, but 
none the less determined to go on doing it. 

Francis swore at them, not at all softly. ‘Go home”! you 
ruffians.’ They had left the terriers with Cynthia m the 
library, two well-behaved dogs, warming their white 
stomachs at the fire. Now with those stomachs covered with 
mud and their faces mud-splashed and imploring, they 
were hardly recognisable Francis shouted at them again 
and they only sat down m the middle of the road at a safe 
distance and watched him. As soon as he drove on, they 
would follow again, at a safe distance 

The clumsy hound puppy catching up, lumbered past 
them. 

‘That damned puppy, too ’ Francis looked -^over his 
shoulder, shouting hunting noises which conveyed nothing 
to the stupid puppy blundering on. They might have stored 
some memory of his ancestors but nothing more He had 
been born m a year when no one had had time for fox 
hunting or teaching hound puppies to work. 

Francis laughed, giving it up and relief showed in two 
muddy anxious faces, watchmg him. ‘They won’t help our 
shooting.’ The terriers were already , in their joy hunting 
in the ditch. Perhaps Francis too, didn’t mind very much 
if he got anything So long as he was doing famihar things 
again, waikmg through stubble fields and through fields of 
turnips while the hght faded, and dropping down the hill 
to the lower pond in the dusk. 
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He turned the car into a stubble field. It was, if anything 
less bumpy than the road. The field was yellow against 
a blue-black sky as they drove across it. The dogs raced 
ahead of the slow-moving car, their white coats showing. 
Once they stopped to dig frantically. A field mouse, Francis 
suggested, and laughed. 

A cart track ran along the top of the field under a stone 
wall It led to a ploughed field, still chmbing. They left 
the car at the gate Francis with his hand on the gate 
looked back. ‘We’ve lost those little devils for the moment, 
thank goodness.’ 

An ecstatic bark came across the field from a shadowy 
group of trees. 

‘They’re m the little wood,’ Stella said. 

‘Lots of rabbits to keep them there,’ Francis grinned. 

‘Teaching a hound puppy how to work ! ’ 

He pushed the gate open and let it go. It creaked on 
rusty hmges, swung back and closed again. He and Stella 
and Sam were inside, with the brown field before them, 
rising to the cold sky. They seemed, with the closmg of the 
gate, to be shut away m a great qmetness and peace which 
nothing could disturb. Sam, at least had waited four years 
for thig He stood at Francis’ heels, his head lifted, and saw 
the curve of the field against the sky and Francis’ figure as 
he walked over the brown earth, and the gim under Francis’ 
arm. The retriever padded softly beside him over the 
furrows, now and again leaping one, stoppmg when Francis 
stopped, and standing stiU, his face lifted to watch him. 
Once Francis turned and looked back, wondering that 
those infernal temers hadn’t been on the track before him. 
Nothing showed against the quiet brown of the sloping 
field. Where was Sam? He whistled softly. The dog at his 
heel's, watching him, did not stir. 

‘Where’s that dog?’ he said, suddenly irntable Had 
Sam forgotten in four years and gone hunting too? He 
had never known him to make a mistake. 
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‘Sam/ he shouted, and still the retriever did not move. 
Stella looked back. ‘Francis. He’s at your heels waiting 
for you. Look ’ 

‘Oh.’ He turned and found Sam waiting for him. He 
was apologetic, tellmg him how sorry lie was, what a fool 
he had been He had grov/n stupid, not Sam; and walking 
beside Sam up the field, stooping, his hand on the dog’s 
head, he told him a lot of things which Sam did not hear. 
But he felt Francis’ hand on his head puUing one of his ears 
gently and he turned and licked the hand and worshipped 
Francis with his brown eyes which still saw everything 
clearly. He saw when something moved on the sky-hne, 
and quivered a httle, even though that was none of his 
business. 

They climbed through a thick bramble hedge and fell 
into a ditch on the other side. ‘We might have found a 
better place,’ Francis said gettmg away from the brambles, 
which held him like wire. ‘Sorry, SteUa.’ 

Stella sucked her hand where a bramble had scratched 
it and looked across a stubble field before her, and didn’t 
mind, she said. Nor did Sam who had blundered through 
the hedge stupidly, leaving a tuft of black silky fur behind 
him. (Neither of them had ever been caught and held up 
on wire and seen a Very light go up and known themselves 
to be visible to German snipers and machine gunners.) 
They climbed out’ of the ditch and stood in the field and 
waited for Francis to give them instructions. 

Obeying his instructions Stella went a little way from 
him. when they came to the turnip field and walked slowly 
through the turnips, her feet making a sound in the wet 
leaves as though she walked through water. And this, she 
found an amazmgly peaceful and comforting thing to be 
doing, as though she had waited and dreamed of domg it 
aU these years like Sam. She walked through the turmps 
slowly and the leaves were wet about her ankles and the 
wind blew in her face and it was cold. But she was comfort- 
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able inside her jerseys and David’s coat, and warm after 
her walk over &e ploughed field, stumbling in and out 
of the furrows and climbing through the hedge. The field 
before her was hke water, grey-blue under the sky. The 
light fading a little, made it all unreal, intangible as though 
she had only dreamed of doing this and was domg it in her 
dreams. Francis’ figure at a httle distance was vague, 
ghostly. She heard him speak to Sam in the low voice 
people used out shooting and his voice seemed to be 
caught into the quietness Of the winter fields and lost. 
There might have been no one else alive in the world at all, 
except herself and Francis and Sam at Francis’ heels 
watching him. Even the temers had disappeared, going off 
to hunt on their own. She walked through the turmps and 
the leaves made a sound against her legs like water and 
she felt peaceful and content in a world which held only 
herself and Francis and Sam. She hoped of course that they 
wouldn’t put up anything in the turnip field or anywhere 
else, and that presently they would go home, she and 
Francis in the dusk, at their feet a confused mass of dogs 
and a smell all about them of mud and swampy water and 
leather and wet dog, not strong enough m the open air to 
be unpleasant. But the terners would have to go into the 
stables when they got back because they wouldn’t be fit for 
Cynthia’s drawing-room. They would escape if they pos- 
sibly could and slink through an open door and sit blink- 
ing by the fire drying themselves while the mud caked on 
their stomachs, dreammg of their hunting m magic woods. 
Cynthia wouldn’t have the heart to turn them out if they 
once got in and they would know it. They would look at 
her over their shoulders, their eyes still full of firelight and 
dreams, melting with their love for her and their pleadmg, 
puffing out their little stomachs to the warmth, showing her 
that the mud was akeady caked and dried, and couldn’t do 
any harm. 

She heard, Francis shout suddenly and came awake from 
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lier dreaming, staring across the turnips. Sam had gone 
ahead, workmg furiously in and out of the leaves on his 
own. The turnip field had been absolutely still, but a 
sudden flutter of wings filled the air as a covey of part- 
ndges rose before Sam. The noise of Francis’ shoutmg 
disturbed the peace which had filled Stella walking through 
the turnips which were like waves pushing her back. She 
stood stiU while Francis shot, then waited while he went 
forward, searched among the leaves and found something, 
shook it once or twice and put it m his pocket The rest of 
the covey had flown low, vanished against a hedge the 
same colour as themselves and had dropped down again 
among the turnips. One was lost, Francis said when she 
came up with him. He had got two, but three had dropped. 
Perhaps Sam could stiU do his job. He had put them up, 
gomg on ahead hke that and not coming when he was 
called. Someone had been spoihng a good shooting dog, 
Francis grumbled, searchmg m and out of the leaves. He’d 
have to learn to obey again 

They didn’t find the bird although Sam worked frantic- 
ally as though to make up for that mistake of his Francis 
thought it must have got away, running under the leaves 
not badly hit, a wing perhaps. They’d have to give it up. 
The light was going. They went on. 

The waflcmg was heavy and the leaves as Stella walked 
through them made a melancholy sound. Somewhere 
among them a bird was hiding, a wing woimded perhaps. 
She didn’t like that part of it, she thought, lookmg down 
as she walked. There might be something almost^ invisible 
against the earth. But it would move Nothing moved. The 
field was quiet under the sky, growing greyer and more 
cold They had lost the terriers, she thought, reraembermg 
them. That was luck. She looked up as Francis shouted. 
Her eyes watering a little, she saw Sam going ahead again. 
He was muddling things and Francis was going to be angry. 
He shouted and whistled, but Sam took no notice, running 
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on in that stupid blundering way. He put up the hiding 
partridges at the edge of the field, too soon. They flew low 
for a naoment against a brown hedge and brown trees 
beyond, and were lost. 

Francis swore. Sam was worse than useless The last 
time he’d bring him out shootmg. But he’d have to leam 
to obey, he said, furiously; leara again if he had forgotten, 
and he ran across the field with his gun under his arm, 
shoutmg angrily at Sam who turned suddenly and came to 
him. 

He crouched at his master’s feet while Francis beat him 
with his hand which wasn’t hard enough for his anger, but 
was hard enough for Sam, seeing that his god was angry 
but not understanding it clearly. A’ lot of things had 
become dim, only half realised to Sam lately. Stella stood 
at a little distance and felt sorry for Sam, tembly sorry for 
Sam, yet sorry for Francis too in a way, because she had 
seen his face when he stooped over Sam beating him. And 
when he looked up at her again he seemed already half 
ashamed. T suppose he’s forgotten a lot of things,’ he said. 
‘After all it’s a lon§ time. But he’ll have to leam.’ 

She said rather shyly, not. looking at Francis, that she 
expected Sam would leam again the things he already 
knew but had only forgotten 

‘He’s not very young though, is he?' 

‘No.’ Trancis looked over his shoulder. ‘All right, Sam,’ 
he said softly. The dog’s eyes met his. A look of strain 
showed in them and in his face, as though he were holding 
to something with an effort, something which he might lose 
at any moment. But still Francis did not understand. He 
only said softly as though 'he apologised, ‘All right, Sam,’ 
telling him even if he did make mistakes that they had been 
friends too long, he and Sam, worked too Icmg together for 
it to make a difference. And Sam watching him with that 
strained look tried to find his will and obey it 

After that they dropped down the hill in the dusk which 
I-R . — 9 
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had come quickly and climbed the stile over which the 
hedge had grown on either side so that it was almost m 
\isible. (Francis struggling with brambles thought of wire 
again ) Stella wondered if anyone had come that way since 
she and David came. Francis stood on the sloping ground 
under the shadow of a wood that ran along the top ol 
the hill and looked down at the pond glimmering in the 
dusk. 

He thought he heard something even from here. He 
listened for a moment. The sound of a duck getting uf 
through the reeds, wings m the air. He looked at Sam, a 
dim shape beside him, exaggerated in the faint light. ‘Heai 
anything, Sam?’ Sam did not move. He hadn’t heard any 
thing then. Only dreamed about it as Sam had dreamed 
and then muddled everything when his dream came true 
He could hear Sam’s breathing and see the dog’s breath 
a faint mist in the cold dusk. 

‘We’ve strayed those other lads ’ He looked back ovei 
his shoulder. ‘That was luck. I was sure they’d find us.’ 

‘I cxpec£ they’ve gone home.’ 

The bare branches of the wood above him stirred a little 
in a north wind bringing snow He whispered to Stella bui 
she did not need to be told what to do, because she hac 
done this with David. She said so. 

‘When?’ he asked, listening in the dusk. 

‘Oh, ages ago,’ her face was hidden. ‘Before he weal 
out.’ 

‘Get anything?’ 

‘Nothing to speak of No duck. Only a pigeon or two. 
She went down the hill a little and turned back. ‘We tools 
Sam. He worked aU right then. He’ll get into it agam.’ 

Sam looking down the hill to where the water glimmerec 
between the black trees did not move when she spoke hi! 
name At the bottom of the hill Stella opened the gate anc 
went through. She heard it creak as a gate creaks in the 
dusk. It had creaked like that when she opened and closer 
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it and stood inside waiting for David to reach the big tree. 
She waited now for Francis. Nothing, she thought, changed. 
Fields and woods in winter twilight were the same year 
after year. As she climbed the slope the other side of the 
valley an owl called from the woods above. Owls called 
and partridges rose, but not the same owls and partridges. 
And people went shooting, only not the same peojde or the 
same dogs. Another young dog would go shooting instead 
of Sam one of these days. 

Francis with Sam beside his knees, waiting at the big 
tree, was thinking ‘Stella must be there by now,’ and he 
waited and listened. Nothing stirred in the quietness of the 
water or the shadow of the reeds about the edge. There 
.must be something, he thought, listening. Perhaps he didn’t 
hear so well since that last show. Sam hear anythmg? He 
looked down at the dog whose whole body was alert. He 
could not see Sam’s face which might have told him 
something. 

Francis’ thought, waiting; a lot of other fellows had done 
this who wouldn’t do it again. His elder brother who had 
been killed m the South Afncan war, but for which fact 
he wouldn’t have succeeded to Heystead, had stood here 
in the dusk often and often waiting for the duck to get up, 
or waiting on a winter morning for them to come in. And 
before that, other men they had never known, went shoot- 
ing over the fields up there or waited here and listened as 
he was waiting and listening, now. An owl called in the 
woods above the pond, startling him; a snow wind went 
disturbing the branch^. Beside him' Sam stood, his body 
tense and alert, trying to see what he could not hear, and 
away the other side of the lake there was a sudden disturb- 
ance and wings showed dark against the sky. . . . 

Stella waited for him at the top of the hill by the stile. 
She had gone back the way she had come. The winter 
afternoon was fading, a grey streak turmng to yellow 
caught in the water whioh was still again now, as though 
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nothing had happened, no terror come to set ail the reeds 
trembling and troablmg the water to the edge. 

‘Did you get nnich?’ she asked as Franas’ figure came 
out of the dusk 

‘Not much, '^'here’s hardly anything there. I missed 
whatever there was.’ 

‘What have you got?* 

‘A pigeon or two.’ 

A small white thing struggled througli the brambles of 
the hedge, glimmering palely and found them joyously. 
They chmbed the stile and went up the hiH in the fading 
light. Francis thought, it would snow soon, crossing the 
ploughed field, stumbling in the heavy clay. Somewhere 
halt way over it they had two terriers instead of one.- But 
Sam was lost again as though he hid a pam and bewilder- 
ment which the dusk coming over brown and grey fields 
must soften with everything else He hunted vague scents 
in and out of furrows, picked up Francis’ track and fol- 
lowed it, a devious route since man cannot make a straight 
path; while Francis, standing beside the car, whistled and 
shouted for him, showing him a straight line which he 
could not follow. The terriers meanwhile, having taken 
the front seat of the car sat there conscious of their in- 
security, peering out with small anxious faces shadowed 
with mud. 

Sam lumbering out of the dusk seemed exaggerated in 
size, a great white beard covering his chest, white clingmg 
to his soft lips, — the feathers of a dying pigeon he had. 
carried, softer even than his retriever’s mouth which they 
filled, choking him a little. 

‘Sam’s got stupid,’ Francis said, waiting for him. ‘Here 
— ^you fool.’ The word said softly in the fading light 
sounded like a caress. But Sam did not hear, lumbering 
on, and something reached his master at last, stirred a 
memory. He had lived equally among animals and men, 
and he remembered now, a strained young soldier’s face 
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turned to his after a battle which had left most of them 
deaf. 

‘Sorry Sir, I couldn't hear,’ the boy’s eyes concentrated 
on his face, trying to read what his lips were saymg- He 
lifted the dog’s face and looked into it, and the feathers of 
a dead pigeon caressed his hand. Sam’s eyes meeting his, 
told him everything. The strain had been too great and he 
was ready to give in now ‘So that’s it, old man,’ Francis 
said, and he and Sam were alone in the winter fields of 
which they had both dreamed. ‘No more shooting, eh 
Sam?’ 

Sam’s eyes met his steadily. Francis could not have told 
why he thought of the fluttering eyes of a dying bird. He 
talked to Sam, saying a lot of things, and Sam watched 
his lips moving. He could only watch, heanng nothing, 
because he had gone deaf, waitins too long for Francis to 
come. 
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On a June day in 1921 Stella took the boat across the 
lake at Cappagh to meet Irene and George who were com- 
ing to play tennis. They had said they would walk through 
the woods and arrive about three o’clock, but Stella 
mustn’t wait too long. Nancy Creagh said, standing at the 
library door to see her go. Because you never knew with 
Irene, She might say they W 9 uid walk ‘and then come by 
car after aH. Although, in that case, and anxiety showed in 
her eyes like faint dust, they might be held up, or the car 
taken, or the road might be blocked She was sure she had 
heard them cutting trees again last night . . . 

T expect they’ll walk,’ Stella said patiently. ‘Anyhow 
I won’t wait too long.” 

‘You remember the way?’ 

‘Oh yes. I remember it.’ 

‘After all this time?’ Nancy Creagh stooped her head 
and came out on to the steps. ‘Nothing’s changed except 
my new garden and that isn’t finished yet.’ She looked 
past Stella down the terraces. If she finished the garden 
she w'ould have to destroy it and remake it or make a new 
one, to fill her hfe. But it wasn’t finished yet. She was going 
to catch a stream from the lake to form a water garden. 
And then Guy would marry perhaps and she would move 
on and make a garden elsewhere. 

Stella went down the terraces m the sunlight, through 
the darkness of a narrow hne of trees across the park and 
came to the lakeside She walked along it. towards the 
boat house, slipped into the shadows and out again, rowing 
la 2 aly. She was too early and Irene would be sure to be 
late, Nancy had said. 

She rowed across the lake which was bathed in sunlight. 
(She remembered it grey and cold, black shadowed.) The 
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sunlight which seemed softer, more liquid than English 
sunlight, went into the woods between the trees, lighting 
them. Nothing sinister could happen in such woods, lit 
through with sunlight so that the shadows could not stay 
too long, not long enough to hide anything. Nancy, stand- 
ing on the steps, had said, ‘Don’t stay if they are too late, 
because the others will be coming. I am not sure they 
ought to . . . those young men. The tennis lawn with tlie 
woods all about it, isn’t really safe.’ And her eyes had been 
dusty again with anxiety. ‘But you can’t tell them not 
to come . . . and I don’t suppose Mr. Wilmot would listen.’ 
She smiled at Stella who smiled back faintly, acknowledg- 
ing what Nancy conveyed. 

‘They're all armed,’ she said. ‘I don’t suppose much 
could happen really ’ 

‘But the tennis lawn.’ Nancy looked past her towards 
it. ‘With the wire all round It isn’t as bad as the one at 
Cooperstown. They have had another gate put in for 
safety. Someone pointed out ... Sir Martin Shaw . . . that 
if a raid came — an ambush — while they were playing 
tennis, they’d be caught inside that wire, like rats in a 
trap ... he said.’ 

The sun went in for a moment. Stella lookmg towards 
the w'oods had the shadow of them on her face They were 
black and menacing The sun crept out again and lit them, 
crept through the leaves making light and shadows. 
Nothing could happen to anyone playing tennis on a sunlit 
lawn with woods about it. People couldn’t be caught there, 
held in by wire — hke rats in a trap. (She heard Alan Golf 
saying the phrase in the drawmg-room at Winds, the fire- 
light throwing shadows on his face.) 

‘Well, don’t be long.’ Nancy Creagh remembered things 
to be done, the last orders to be given about tea. She 
stooped her head going in at the door, because the win- 
dow which had been mended smee the War (that was 
Guy who was' so strangely orderly and insistent on order. 
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more like an Englisliman than an Irishman, she often 
thought, feeling it unreasonable of him and then trying at 
once not to be impatient), had stuck again because of the 
damp. But now in this wonderful summer everything 
would dry again, and her garden would be beautiful in 
another month. Only they would probably have a drought 
and have to bring water from the lake as they always had 
to after a Veek’s fine weather. But the lake would last a 
long time she thought, looking through the trees, to see it 
glimmering quietly. There was no fear that it would dry 
and give up its secret. And when she looked that way, 
thinkmg what would be revealed if the lake water were to 
creep slowly from the bank leavmg the muddy floor exposed 
at last, the anxiety that had crept into her eyes, lay like 
dust over her face. There was no danger of course. Such a 
thing had never happened. But it was her own fault for not 
having given the arms up long ago. She forgot things with- 
out Hubert (Hubert had forgotten them but in those days 
she had remembered), and she meant to do things and kept 
postponing them. So Hubert’s revolver and Philip’s which 
had been sent home with their effects, and Hubert’s gun' 
and some revolver ammunition which Philip had left at 
home on his last leave had lain in Hubert’s room where 
anyone might take them, until one mght when sudden 
terror seized her and she had carried them out and thrown 
them into the lake. The splash as each heavy thing dropped,' 
had been like the splash of a dead body. She had felt like 
a murderess and she had not been able to throw them far 
enough or to feel sure that they were deep enough, for 
none of her generation had been able to throw as girls 
could throw now. She had stood listening after the splash. 
The woods were full of mystery. Something rustled, a 
branch was pushed back. It was only the wind. The moon 
caught gleaming silver, the barrel of a rifle. Her heart was 
m her mouth. She waited for footsteps coming behind her 
softly, for a soft voice in her ear (they always came softly). 



a hand on hers taking Philip’s revolver from her. 

She threw it with all her strength. Out there it would be 
safe, buried in the thick mud at the bottom, and if they 
ever found it, it would be useless. A hundred rounds of 
ammunition might kill a hundred men. But damp ammuni- 
tion wouldn’t fire, and she wished she had remembered to 
open the lid of the tin box and make sure of the water 
coming in. She turned defiantiy to face whoever came. She 
had had enough of death and killing, she would say. If 
she could save one life by this. . . . But she hoped she 
wouldn’t look into a blackened face because blackened 
faces were so terrifying. The trees behind her were quiet 
after a small wind had stirred them. She coidd see through 
the black trunks the wall of the house with the moonlight 
on it. It looked kind and peaceful in sleep, the house which 
she and Hubert had loved and which should have been 
Philip’s. Philip had loved it too, but because things were 
hke that, it would be Guy’s and Guy had talked of Cap- 
pagh sometimes as if he hated it. The wmdows showed 
darkly, the windows of a house where everyone slept, and 
below the wall she could see between the black tree trunks 
the dim shape of her newly made terraces. 

It was done now. She looked across the still water into 
the woods. The nfle barrel she had seen was a slender 
branch of silver birch, a man behind it, a tree trunk in 
shadow. No terror surely could come to her from the woods 
of Cappagh which she loved so much, every inch of them. 
She built herself into security as she had built herself long 
ago, with her love of Cappagh and her garden; and she 
crept home and the lake water was still again, hidmg its 
secret 

There had been Hubert’s sword and Philip’s sword 
which he had had at Sandhurst Mrs. Murphy coming up 
from the lodge for a day’s work in the house had glanced 
at them, tidymg out the Master’s room. 

T’d be putting them away. Ma’am,’ she said dusting 
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a picture elaborately ‘The boys’d be wild to have them 
if they knew/ 

Nancy Creagh tidied papers equally elaborately. But no 
one, now. she said, fought with swords, and she wondered 
about Peter Murphy whose father had died with Philip m 
France. 

‘But for the grandeur,’ Mrs. Murphy said sympathetic- 
ally. ‘It’d be grand for a boy who might be an officer.’ 
She looked up at the sword which hung on the waU. 

‘It has G-R. on it,’ Nancy said, laughing even then. 
‘Kang George, you know.’ 

‘Sure they wouldn’t be minding that,’ Mrs. Murphy 
said, setting a picture straight. ‘Not with a grand shining 
sword like that.’ 

Nancy Creagh said with great softness ; 

‘I hope . . , Peter’-s not up to any foolishness, Mrs. 
Murphy.’ 

Mrs. Murphy did not answer at once. She took a picture 
from the wall and dusted it, and looked at her mistress 
across it. Their eyes met as woman to woman. ‘Sure the 
poor foolish boy,’ she said and looked at the swords again. 
‘I’d be putting the things away in a safe place for a time,’ 
she said persuasively. ‘We wouldn’t, any of us. Idee any- 
thing to happen to the Master’s sword or Master Philip’s.’ 

But women were the same the world over when there 
was fighting, Nancy Creagh thought, as Mrs. Murphy’s 
eyes Imgered over the swords which would be lovely for 
a boy that might be an officer. 

She and Casey, the old butler, hid them that night, not in 
the loft above the stables. That’d be the first place they’d 
search, Casey said, blinking his old eyes at her She had 
thought of burying them deep, deep, under straw and hay. 
so that even if they searched, it might be like a needle in a 
haystack They were too used to finding things in stables, 
Casey said And lofts. Hadn’t Mr. Cooper over there, lost 
the whole of his guns, for all he’d laid them so deep in the 
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bay and given out that they^d been handed over to the 
police long ago? The turf rick was too old a game too. 
Hadn’t they hidden in it themselves many and many a 
time? ‘Not you, Casey,* she whispered following faun as 
he led the way. ‘Nor these boys. That was more than a 
hundred years ago.’ 

‘But they know all about it from the history they’re 
taught.’ He turned to speak over his shoulder and she 
wondered for a moment if he was a rebel too, if he would 
have been ‘out with the boys’ for all his age but for his 
love for her and Cappagh and the Creaghs and Hubert 
and Philip who were dead. 

When they had hidden the swords like conspirators. 
wMspering over their task (and how cold the kitchen 
passages were, full of a faint mist which their candlelight 
cut through), he followed her back to the drawing-room, 
made sure again that all was shut up for the night, and 
asked her if she wanted anything before he went to bed. 

‘Nothmg, thank you, Casey. I am going up in a minute.* 
She stood by the fire holding her hands to it, because it had 
been chiUy down there, and the swords had been icy cold, 
freezing her fingers. They felt numb as if she had held 
Hubert’s sword and" Philip’s too long. 

‘Good-night. Casey,’ she said, over her shoulder. He 
shut the door and she thought that he had gone. She started, 
findmg him beside her. As she turned to face him, her sleeve 
sweepmg the chimneypiece. left a little channel in the turf 
dust, as her fingers had left it when she showed it to 
Edmund Urquhart long ago, telling him that Irish servants 
were so bored with monotony, doing the same things every 
day, but altogether wonderful m an emergency. 

With the dtist swept from the chimneypiece grey on het 
sleeve, she looked down at Cas^ as he bent over the fibre 
pretending to attend to it. Finding nothing else to do, he 
took up the hearth brush and began to sweep. The turf ash 
rose a little filling her nostrils. The room smelt of it, the 
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smell which she earned with her when she was miles away 
because it belonged to Cappagh. 

‘Them Murphys,’ Casey said, sweeping. ‘I’d be careful 
of them Murphys. That young lad.’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured. It was wonderful what Casey got 
into ‘them Murphys,’ of hatred and' contempt. He could not 
have hated them so much if he had not been a Tipperary 
man and if they had not claimed to come from Tipperary 
too. ‘A very small part of it,’ Casey had said gloomily. 

‘I thought that,’ she said, almost whispenng. Tlie httle 
cloud of turf ash as soft as air seemed to hide their voices 
as they stood there, whispering. 

‘I wouldn’t like to see them commg intp the place at 
all,’ Casey grumbled, sweeping. But Michael, she reminded 
him, had died with Master Philip — and he had been a good 
poor man. Though she agreed it wouldn’t do to let Michael's 
son know about Master Philip’s sword. And Peter Murphy 
was growing up, and how time flew. She sighed, leaning 
one arm on the chimneypiece and sweeping a little more 
dust with her sleeve. 

Casey said, standmg straight, ‘Good-night, Ma’am.’ 

‘Good-night, Casey. Thank you ’ 

She stood under Hubert’s portrait and Casey blinked up 
at it. 

‘I’d do more than that for you. Ma’am. And for the 
Master.’ 

The Master now, she thought, her always irrelevant 
mind wandering, was Guy, but Casey was thinkmg of 
Hubert. 

‘Thank you, Casey. You’ve been with us ... a long 
time.’ He h^d known Cappagh before she knew it. She 
couldn’t realise that, because no one, not Hubert or Philip 
had loved Cappagh as she loved it. One had to stand out- 
side perhaps, insecure, even though one tried to build 
security from the earth and ‘from the garden. One of these 
days she must leave Cappagh which was Guy’s, which she 
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must hold safe for Guy from some fear that waited beyond 
the woods, creeping up through them. 

Casey said softly. ‘I’ve always lived under the Creaghs 
and found them good to their people. They say that.’ He 
glanced towards the window. 

‘I hope they’ll go on saying it’ 

‘I hope to God they will. Ma’am.’ His voice had the 
fervency of a prayer. 

She thought, ‘That may save us and Cappagh. Good- 
night, Casey,’ she said aloud. 

‘Good-night, Ma’am.’ 

Stella knew nothing of all that or of the secret that the 
lake held, rowing across it on a day of June when the sun 
shone as she had not known it could shine in Ireland. A 
swan, the descendant of a swan which Edmund Urquhart 
had teased seven years earlier, moved across the water 
beautifully its wings snowy in the sun. She passed it, 
splashed it a little with an oar as Edmund Urquhart had 
splashed its ancestor, laughed at its anger and shot away to 
the far bank where she waited in the shadow of the woods. 

It was quite cool here although it had been so hot in the 
sun. Irish heat was exhausting, Nancy said, because it was 
damp She sat in the boat in her thin tenms frock, liking 
the coolness, and wondered if Irene would come by road 
after ail. 

She moved an oar occasionally as the boat drifted. She 
bumped up against the bank and pushed it away, driftmg 
out on the water. Irene and George were late. They must 
have come by road. And would they, in that case, have 
been held up, or have found the road blocked? 

She saw the trees across the road, the leaves making a 
high screen, one broken biranch perhaps sweepmg the dust. 
She had had to go into the ditch, nding home yesterday. It 
was just possible for a horse to squeeze through. Another 
day she had been walking and it had been easy enough to 
climb over the thick tree trunks. She had found two or 
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three boys sawing at the thinner branches with a desperate 
speed which made th^ small hands clumsy. They had 
looked over their shoulders all the time. The wood had 
been difiicult to cut, being full of sap, and Steha had felt 
sorry for it with all its beauty laid in die dust. 

‘We’re cuttin’ it for firewood,’ one of die boys had said 
to her, his face red and white by turn with exertion and 
alarm. ‘It’s a grand chance of firewood, me father says. 
But if Th<gr catch ns.’ His eyes straining back like a hare’s, 
were wide with terror. 

‘Why doesn’t your father cut it himself?’ she asked. 

‘Sure he’s at home in bed sick, the poor man,’ the other 
boy said hastily. 

The sound of the desperate sawing had followed her as 
she went on along the tdiite road between the June hedges. 
She wondered if They would come on the scene, and what 
would happen then. And she thought she’d rather like to 
Them ... in the daytime of course. But no one ever seemed 
to see Them except at night. She looked out of her window 
that iright recapturing h^ childhood’s terror of the dark 
woods which seemed to menace the house, lying asleep. 
She had been terrified of the moment when she had had to 
put her nightdress on over her head, being lost, helpless in 
the darkness for a long moment in which she might be 
taken defenceless. She had always come out the other side 
and blinked at the candle with a sense of amazing escape. 

The woods were quiet against the summer sky from 
which the last light had not yet feded. Above the bladoiess 
of the trees a long streak still showed, green, lit through 
with rose. As she watched, the rose faded. On every side 
the blue-black of night was creeping up, but still the long 
streak of green remained. It vanished miraculously before 
the moon, which rose suddaily hghting the distant lake 
water, deepening the black of the woods. She could not see 
now if anything moved m them. Under her window the 
terraces were silver. Small black shadows ran over them. 
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nibbled at Aunt Nancy’s flower beds, tore up the flowers 
and played with them joyously. The rabbits would burrow 
under any wire. Someone had said trapping was the only 
thing, and Nancy Creagh had looked at the one who had 
said it, in horror. 

‘You have to choose between the rabbits and your 
garden,’ he persisted, stickmg to it, and Nancy Creagh 
who loved her garden more than anything in the world 
said, ‘There could be no choice of course if it meant a 
trap. But if only they’d leave me what they don’t eat.’ 

They were tearing her garden to pieces now under Stella’s 
wmdow. She clapped her hands and a dozen httle black 
shadows turned into white scuts in the moonlight. But 
when she went back to bed they crept out again, and in the 
morning the paths were strewn with the plants they had 
rooted up only to play with. 

Stella had helped Nancy to repair the damage as far as 
possible this morning, feeling the uselessness of it because 
to-night the same thing would happen again. Nancy thought 
they must have got in under the wire and made a burrow 
somewhere in the garden which meant if they could not 
get them out, there would be mynads next year. How was 
she to get them out? She looked at Stella. She did not like 
ferrets much better than traps. Had Stella ever heard a 
rabbit cry*? She had — ^just before the War when they were 
all so happy. It had seemed like an omen. She had never 
forgotten it. 

SteUa, wondering what they were gomg to do about the 
rabbits which were certainly ruining the garden, bumped 
against the bank again, heard a sound and looked up. 

‘Oh,’ she said. ‘It’s you.’ 

The happiness in the face -of the young man lookmg 
down at her from the bank, faded a little She felt sorry 
and imtated at once. It had been silly of him to stand 
there beammg like a silly sun, but it was equally silly of 
him to look now as if the sun had gone m. 
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‘You were expecting someone else?’ he said jealously. 

‘Yes.’ She was irritated' still, hardly knowing why. She 
did not relieve him at once. 

‘The others went by car,’ he said. ‘Thay’U be there 
by now. I walked . . . through the woods.’ 

That was obvious, she thought ungratefully. He had 
walked . . . thinking of her, romantically . . . through the 
woods. 

‘That was silly of you,’ she said. It was a rehef to tell 
him how silly he was, to say the word. She looked into the 
darkness behind him. The woods were black after aU. the 
sunlit going such a little way. Somethmg might hapj^n, 
she said, in the woods. He lauded. Nothing could . . . 
why should it? Her eyes moved from his face to his pocket 
which bulged a little. It wouldn’t be any use, she thought, 
furious with him. Didn’t he know? And her eyes were 
black with the shadow behind him of which he knew 
nothing. The lake water was suddenly grey and cold rip- 
pling to the shore It caught fresh shadows from the tree- 
roots standing up on the bank making a cnss-cross on the 
water Uke wire. 

‘Would you mind?’ he asked ... ‘A little bit.’ A 
sound behind him brought her heart into her mouth. The 
woods might be full of them and there would be no time, 
no time. And he stood there foolishly with his back to the 
woods, defenceless, helpless, fumbling in his pocket. How 
long would he go on fumbling? And what use would one 
revolver be against a dozen? He only saw her face and his 
own was happy again. He had heard nothing He had 
walked, she thought despairingly, through the woods, hear- 
ing nothmg. (Which was what he had done ) 

‘I might as well get in,’ he said. ‘I may ... I sup- 
pose?’ Behind her the grey lake water sloped to the sun- 
light and-became blue. But she looked beyond him all the 
time into the shadow of the woods. And, looking over his 
shoulder, he said the woods were lovely now. And nothing 
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could happen on such a day as this, or in such woods. He 
was patient, trying to catch her mood, but he could not 
find her, because he did not know -what had happened on 
such a day as this, in such woods. But when a branch 
snapped behind him, he started a httle, his hand going to 
his pocket, and swxmg round and she saw his back turned 
to her, his poor defenceless back if anyone came that way, 
in the grey tweed coat, looking so big and square and yet 
so strangely helpless. And beyond him she saw who it was 
that had made a branch snap, an old last year’s leaf 
crackle under their feet. ‘We thought you must have gone 
by road,’ she said, facing Irene and George. 



Chapter 27 

They rowed back across the lake in. the sunhght. Stella 
said; ‘You don’t remember me. We met here . . . ages 
ago . . . before the War,’ and blinked and stared at Irene. 

Denis Wilmot pulled the boat out of the last shadow 
with a long stroke, rested on his oars a second, and looked 
at Stella. ‘You must have been a tiny kid then.* 

‘She was ’ Irene turned her eyes on him for a moment, 
liked him and turned back to Stella. ‘I think I remember ’ 
She was trying to. Nothing was very clear to her that had 
happened before a certain day in 1915 when she had had 
to wake George and send him to the War. 

‘You were here . . a child We played tennis and it 
rained.’ She looked past them, through them, remembering 
Edmund Urquhart who for one giey summer afternoon at 
Cappagh.had been in love with her Her eyes coming back, 
rested on George. ‘Shah I take them now?’ he was say- 
ing, patiently impatient with Denis Wihnot’s rowing. 

‘We were late,’ she said. ‘To-day I mean,’ as though 
they had shared that journey back with her to the summer 
of 1914 when she had been late too. They might have 
thought she was apologising for that day, as she had 
apologised to Hubert, turning her eyes on him. to make no 
apology necessary. ‘I am always late,’ she said dreamily, 
half in 1914, half m 1921. ‘Poor George. He is too patient. 
But perhaps it wouldn’t be any use.’ She laughed. 

Denis Wilmot thought with a little shock of bewilderment 
such as Edmund Urquhart had felt at Cappagh seven years 
earlier, ‘She’s in love with him.’ and stared in amazement 
at George who took it easily. 

‘I’ve got used to your unpunctuahty,’ George Marsham 
said. ‘But , if we don’t hurry now, we shan’t have much 
time for tennis. And it isn’t often you can be sure of your 
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tennis here without rain. Not a sign of it.’ He looked up at 
the sky as they came away from the woods into open sun- 
light And Irene too, said she had never seen anything 
like it. And Ireland was putting on her lovdhest colours for 
them, she said, leaning forward a little to Denis Wilmot. 
There had never been such a summer. 

‘The year they had that Rebellion,’ George said, row- 
ing. ‘They say that was record weather for the time of 
year. I was in France, then.’ She looked a little shocked, 
sitting back on her cushions as though George had said the 
wrong thing. But anyone would have known to look at 
George, that he would very often say the wrong thing. 

T remember.’ She went back to Stella. Getting out of 
the boat, she walked with Stella across the j^rk and up the 
terraces through the garden. ‘Nancy’s new garden,’ she 
said. ‘How lovely it will look next year ! ’ 

Stella thought it should, but it wouldn’t because of the 
rabbits, and anyhow no one knew from day to day. But 
that seemed to her quite a natural way of living for she 
had grown up during the War and was just twenty. ‘I re- 
member you. too,’ she said, and, half in 1914, half in 1921 
as Irene had been, she stared at her, and ached over her 
beauty. She had thought somehow ... it seemed a long 
time ago. But Irene was just the same. ^ 

‘You wore a hat,’ she said, ‘just that colour. I’ve always 
remembered it,’ and she laughed and looked down at her 
own hands and thought how u^y they were. She had 
not discovered that Irene’s hands were now ugly too, 
having known too much of chemicals and disinfectants 
She only saw Irene’a face, the little black shadow of her 
hair under her hat which was the colour of her eyes, 
blue, faintly mauve, like heather-covered hills seen in the 
distance. 

‘We played tennis,’ Irene went on, remembering. Behind 
them the men’s voices, talking of nothing important, were 
vague and indistinguishable. As they climbed the terrace 
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they heard the sound of balls from the tennis courts, and 
saw white-clad figures against the woods beyond. 

‘They’ve got the second court going,’ Irene said. 

‘Yes. They’re not playing too well of course. It’s the 
first year really. And they were meadowed all during the 
War.’ 

‘It rained.’ Irene said going back to ’14. ‘And we lost 
the balls. There were holes in the wire.’ The word seemed 
to frighten them both for they were silent suddenly. 
‘Hubert used to talk of mendmg it.’ She went on presently 
with an effort. ‘But it wasn’t done. It never is done here, 
you know.’ She turned her eyes on Stella. Her lips moving 
a little as she smiled, completed her perfect beauty. ‘But 
we mean to do it. And now, “when the trouble is over.” ’ 
She sighed, commg to the top of the hill, her eyes on the 
white-clad figures against the green. ‘We say that, instead 
of “next summer” or “when the rain stops” as we used to 
say. But Nancy,’ she said, her mind as irrelevant as 
Nancy’s, ‘is as bad as any of us — or worse.’ 

She stood still, waiting for George, listening for George. 
He made them hurry and then was late himself in the end 
‘What a lot of young men,’ she said looking towards the 
tennis courts. ‘Not from the neighbourhood.’ They were 
nearly all dead she thought. Her own brother, Michael 
Shaw, Philip . . . Edmund Urquhart who hadn’t belonged, 
but was Philip’s friend. 

‘Soldiers, i suppose,’ she said, and into her eyes turned 
to SteUa there came suddenly a look of remembering more 
clearly, and with the remembering, a look that Stella knew 
well. When one met people who had known one as a child, 
or had met at Christmas parties with David or people one 
met afterwards durmg the War and then by some chance 
again, they looked at one after the first greeting in that 
doubtful, searching way. Afraid to say that they hoped all 
had gone weU, afraid to ask and unable (that was a forlorn 
triumph) to read anything at aU from your face. Irene’s 
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eyes asked a question clearly as though she had spoken 
She did speak, but only to say: ‘I remember you quite 
well now,’ and waited George Marsham and Dems Wilmot 
came up the path behind them. 

‘Energetic people,’ Dems called in his cheerful voice, 
‘We couldn’t keep up with you.’ 

’I was here with my brother,’ Stella said. 

‘Yes,’ Irene’s eyes turned to hef, had that little cloud 
on them which lay over Nancy’s when she hoped the road 
wouldn’t be blocked, and that they would not be held up, 
or when she thought, saying nothing, of the arms and 
ammunition lying in the mud at the bottom of the lake 
and Hubert’s and Philip’s swords hidden where only she 
and Casey knew. 

The cloud lay over Irene’s eyes dimmmg them while 
she waited. She should have known . . . but she forgot 
things. Stella heard other stumblmg voices asking the 
question . . . soldiers she and David had known together, 
stammering over it m their fear. ‘And your young brother? 

. . . Oh ... I am so sorry ... I mean . . that I didn’t 
know . . tliat I asked.’ 

She stood in the full sunhght which warmed her through 
her thin frock and looked at Irene and thought no one 
ought to look so beautiful. Not now. Cynthia didn’t look as 
beautiful Not now. She had waited too long hfce Sam — 
for Francis. And now she had watched Francis too long, 
and been too patient. And sometimes Stella hated Francis 
who had made Cynthia look so brave and so patient. ‘A 
gallant soul,’ Maurice Liddell had said, lookmg at her 
from the distance he must always keep between them, 
because he loved Francis too. Stella, thinking of Cynthia 
almost hated Irene answering her. ‘Yes. David and I were 
here together. A boy at his school had got measles and he 
had been sent home.’ She remembered that the measly 
boy, Williams, to whom they had been grateful in a purely 
selfish way, had been killed afterwards in Mesopotamia. 
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‘But we were often here* she added, looking down the 
terrace to the lake hke an old person remembering. Cap- 
pagh stood out almost more clearly in her childhood’s 
memory than Winds because it held the last days before 
the War. ‘David was killed in 1918,’' she explained, facing 
Irene. Behind them came Denis Wilmot’s cheerful voice. 

‘They’re calling us. We can make a four now. Mrs. 
Marsham and I will beat you two. Come on, Stella.’ 

Stella heard him with only faint irritation. Because he 
hadn’t been in the War. he made so much noise. All the 
men she knew — ^Francis, Alan Goff, Maurice Liddell were 
silent and liked qmetness. They sat for hours and hours 
saying nothing and you couldn’t guess their thoughts, shut 
out from an experience you had not shared. She hunted 
with Francis sometimes, and shot with him (over a young 
half-trained dog who would never be what Sam had once 
been), and in a whole afternoon Francis hardly spoke a 
word. 

She went on talking to Irene in the sunlight where there 
was no shadow at ail except that faint cloud of anxiety that 
had come to Irene’s eyes and was already clearing 

‘May ’18 it was. His first show really. The Chemin des 
Dames.’ 

She looked at Irene, waiting for the others to come up. 
What she said really was, ‘Yes We were children here— 
and then the War came.’ 

When tho last game of tennis was over, she took Irene 
upstairs to wash her hands because they were staying to 
dinner just as they were. But they must get home before 
Curfew, they said, and all the soldiers said at once, putting 
on their coats which hung awkwardly on their bodies 
because of the weight in one pocket, that they would 
convoy them home. 

‘And we should be m more danger then than ever,’ 
Irene said, her eyes going from one coat to another. She 
and Stella went up together to Stella’s room. From the 
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window they could see the tennis lawns with the quietness 
of evening coming over them, the nets loosened now, the 
racquets and balls all collected and brought in. The lawns 
in the light of the summer evening had already an unreal 
air as though they had been played on, a long time ago, by 
people now dead. A rabbit crept out from the long grass 
beyond the wure, reconnoitred thoughtfully with his nose, 
his tiny ears hstening and straining. Soon the shadow’s 
would have deepened and the world would belong to him, 
a tiny shadow safe and hidden among many shadows. He 
nibbled sweeter grass than that to be found nearer home, 
heard something, feared something, and fled before the 
fear. 

‘The tennis baUs still get lost,’ Irene said, taking off her 
hat at the dressing-table and staring at her face thought- 
fully in the glass. The long shadows outside crept over the 
lawns and were in the room. The mirror seemed full of 
them, reflecting Irene’s face only dimly. ‘We used to spend 
hours hunting for them. Dora was good at findmg them, I 
remember.’ 

‘She finds them still/ Stella said. ‘But only by accident. 
She is almost bhnd, you know. And I suppose balls have 
no smell.’ Dora had brought her one yesterday when thev 
searched, swimming through the grass hke a young dog 
again, laymg the ball at Stella’s feet triumphantly. Stella 
had taken it up and looked at it for so long that Dora,r not 
able to see her face, was still faintly anxious. 

‘Where did you find it then, clever 'Dora?” Dora could, 
not 'answer the question. She had found it deep, deep in 
the grass, seven years’ growth of grass, a tennis ball that 
had been lost by dead players before the War. 

‘We^earched and searched,’ SteUa said. ‘And perhaps 
it was last year’s even then. It is no good now, Dora.’ 

She had thrown it over the wire into the shrubbery where 
it might lie hidden for ever, and Dora’s face had been 
troubled, watching her, not understanding. She had dug so 
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long and so patiently in the thick rank grass to find the bail 
that vras hidden there, and which only she could find. 

‘One of these days I suppose Guy will put up fresh wire. 
He is so competent and En^sh as Nancy says, not know- 
ing where it came from. Not from her.’ Irene powdered her 
nose carefuBy. Her face looking back at her from the 
mirror, glimmered, a small perfect oval in the shadow of 
her hair. Stella stood in the middle of the room and looked 
into the glass over Irene’s shoulder to see Irene’s face caught 
in it. She brought her hot water from the bathroom, going 
down die long corridor full of the soft light of the summer 
evening. The house was full of the smell of roses and 
syrmga from the bowls in the hall below, and the faint 
smell of damp drying in the wonderful summer. (Outside 
the rabbits were growing bolder, small shadows lost among 
many shadows.) Below the bathroom window the path 
glimmered white going down to the garden, the path at 
which Nancy had looked long ago, turning her head as she 
sat at the dinner table where they talked of Irene and 
Cicely, building herself into security with her love of Cap- 
pagh and her garden. They sat at dinner again with the 
windows open and the paths growing paler outside, half an 
hour earlier than usual so that their visitors might get back 
before Curfew. 

‘And you won’t let us escort you,’ Denis Wilmot said, 
leaning towards Irene across the table. ‘You don’t trust U3 
then?’ 

Irene turned her face to him, dazzling him a little. 

‘Light the candles,’ someone said, because the panelled 
dming-room got dim so early. Stella winced before the 
splutter and flame of a match as she had winced when an 
arrow of light struck her from the railway station, saying 
good-bye to Alan Goff a long time ago. It was ridiculous 
to mind, she said to herself, turning to talk to another 
young man beside her. She talked a lot and laughed a lot, 
showing how little she minded, and presently she found 
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Dems V/iimot watchiag her jealously, and she sat suddenly 
quiet again m the candlelight. 

Sir Martin Shaw who had stayed to dinner too, talked of 
the weather. Never knew anything like it. And he was on 
the lake akeady. 

‘What are you doing for water?’ he asked Nancy abruptly 
and she .stai ted. No, they were not on the lake yet, she 
said, her eyes wide byond the light of the candles. She 
leaned back into the shadows. That might come indeed, she 
acknowledged, at any moment. And she turned her head a 
little so that she could see the open window and the 
terraces dropping from the house, and if she moved just a 
little, the glimmer betwgen the trees of the lake water under 
the evening sky. They had enough for a few weeks more 
and one never knew here, did one? she asked him. 

He agreed that in this country one never knew, and he 
had nearly said ‘this damned country’ although he loved 
It almost more than she did, and would have died at once 
away from it. The weather was on Their side, he said, 
looking towards the door and over his shoulder at the open 
window. Nothing showed except the quiet trees and the 
glimmer of tlie pale path that led to Nancy’s garden They’d 
have a long summer before them, all on Their side. But 
another v/inter, he thought, would fimsh Them. No fun 
being out on the hills in the winter . . . and no stamma, 
most of them. ... If the Government would only hold 
out. Another winter ... he w'as sure of it. 

‘Out on the hills,’ she thought dreamily. The phrase 
thrilled her. How shocked he would have been if he could 
have known. And then, being fond of her, he would shrug 
his shoulders remembering that she was English which 
explained eversdhmg. The clock struck and there was a 
sudden silence. Someone moved in it. ‘We’d better be 
going.’ 

‘Must you?’ She started a little, coming into the light. 
She had sat leamng back, her head and shoulders outlined 
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against the window as she had sat that other night before 
the War when they sat here talking of Irene and Cicely 
Turning her head a little she could see the path to the 
garden and through the other window, the streak of silver 
water where the lake held its secret. 

‘You ha\en’t seen the garden,’ she said to Sir Martin 
Shaw. ‘You must come again. The roses are going to be 
wonderful. The rabbits can’t get at them Oh, you must 
come and see them ’ Her voice was suddenly joyous over 
the beauty of her roses. 

‘You’ve been doing such a lot,’ he said, and thought it 
strange that she should do so much when she would have 
to leave the place one of these days to Guy’s wife. And he 
looked up at the portrait of Hubert’s father who was so 
like him that it might have been Hubert. He caught a 
glimpse of PhiHp in the portrait. He was beginning to 
forget what Philip had looked hke (He had had to come 
to look at a picture of his own son who had been killed 
about the same tipae, losing his face otherwise ) He thought, 
looking at the portrait : it had been a thousand pities about 
Philip. And he thought, as Guy had known he would think, 
that if it had had to be one of them . . a pity Guy and not 
Philip had been left But a good thing at least that there 
was Guy. He prepared to go home to his own empty house. 

‘Before Curfew. Else the Black and Tans may put a 
bullet through me,’ and he glared at the soldiers about 
the table as if it were their fault. They offered to see him 
home, a little bewildered by these people who were loyalists 
and so hospitable to them and forlornly heroic hoping 
the Government would hold out, whatever that holding 
out might mean to them, without protection. He refused 
almost gruffly. They were hurt, remembering that Irens 
had refused too 

They stood on the steps and saw Irene and George go 
first. And in the dusk the old man talked of Guy. He 
couldn’t come, he supposed. 
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•Not till the trouble’s over. It wouldn’t be safe. No use 
taking the risk,’ she said. 

Good God, he thought not. And one never knew al- 
though the Creaghs were so popular. Some fellow commg 
in from another county, or down from Dublin. And he 
looked'after Irene and George driving away in the Cappagh 
car and hoped they’d get there safely. So quiet the whole 
country seemed, the long avenue runnmg into quietness, 
that it seemed impossible that they should not get there 
safely. ‘Not another car on the road,’ he said listemng. 
‘You could hear that for miles.’ The car wound down 
the avenue past a group of trees and out of sight. There 
was no traffic on the roads which lay quiet, white, still 
ribbons intersecting the country. In the fields either side, 
lambs called. The birds sang wildly in the hedges as 
though this silent world belonged to them 

Denis Wilmot said, getting into a car and making sure 
of his revolver; ‘Sure we can’t take you. Sir?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ He’d walk across the fields. It was 
no distance. 

They settled themselves, their hands in their pockets, 
and drove away. Denis Wilmot looked back, lifting his 
hat. Stella waved her hand. They heard the car go down 
the avenue and o'n to the road through the village. ‘They’re 
all right so far,’ she thought listening, and feelmg a little 
sick If it stopped suddenly. If there was a shot fired. 
There was no soimd except the lambs who ought to have 
been asleep, bleating noisily in the summer evening, and 
the birds. They heard the car until it faded away in the 
distance comfortingly, naturally. After that the whole 
country lay quiet, given over to the lambs and birds. 

Sir Martin going down the steps slowly, and as they 
walked with him a little way, talked of Irene. As lovely as 
ever. He was oddly baffled by her beauty, not under- 
standing it. He had not discovered that she belonged to 
the country and to Cooperstown, without belonging to 
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Ireland, except when that troublesome Irish Mood stirred. 
Edmund Urquhart looking on at this life had seen the 
world between two worlds in these grey stone houses 
dropped down by the conquerors in the land they had con- 
quered But the barrier of the trees he had seen as a W'all 
between the two woilds was breaking a little against the 
sky, something coming through, as soft as a summer wind, 
as intangible as that smell of an Irish country house in the 
dusk of a summer evening. 

Nancy Creagh felt it and Irene who had been born at 
Cooperstown and had grown up to the colour of the bogs 
and skies and, mountams, her eyes changing with them. 
And somewhere far back an ancestor of hers had found a 
daughter of the conquered race as beautiful as the country 
he had conquered The disturbance faint as a summer 
wind and smell coming through the woods leached Irene 
and stirred that blood in her. Looking towards the barrier 
that shut her world in, she knew that it would go down 
soon, that in another generation their world too would 
have gone, and there would be only Ireland. But it did not 
concern her, watching George. Because they had made 
their great effort, spending everything, and now for all 
their lives afterwards they must drift in a backwater feeling 
nothing very strongly, and looking on as though from 
outside. They had a kind of immunity bought with a price 
that made their walls unassailable. 

Sir Martin who was old and to whom the real world was 
that which the War had destroyed, and the rest all a 
gigantic accident, talked of Irene and of Cicely as he had 
talked seven years ago. It was hard to say now which was 
the more beautiful And, though he did not know that, he 
began to forget, confusmg Irene and Cicely. But George 
seemed a stupid fellow and he didn’t know why she had 
married him. And she didn’t look too well, too thin, (He 
did not know that she had watched George too long.) They 
must go back now, he said coming to the darkness of the 
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laurels which edged his path for a little way. The white 
path was lost in them, a tunnel of darkness, terrifying 
‘You won’t stay the night after all?’ Nancy said. ‘There’s 
plenty of room ’ And she was frightened of that dark path 
with the menacing blackness on either side. 

He was sure. It was only a few minutes’ walk, to the 
end of the path and across the fields. And he knew them 
all, he said and laughed; had known them since they were 
children. And he’d come again soon and see the roses. 

‘Yes, you must see the roses,’ she said earnestly as 
though it was immensely important They were so secure, 
her roses, safe even from the rabbits which were playing 
havoc now in her terrace garden. Stella going in and up 
to her room through the house which had the strange 
frightening quietness of a house which a lot of people 
have just left, looked out of the window and saw them. 
She clapped her hands but they had grown almost fearless 
and did not move at once. The tennis lawns were faint 
now, the nets hanging loose There were rabbits there too, 
nibbling happily, tiny shadows lost among many shadows, 
She looked out and wondered how many balls lay hidden 
in that thick rank grass which Guy would cut one of these 
days when the trouble was over and it was safe for him 
to come. All the balls they had lost that year before the 
War and some from the year before. Edmund Urquhart 
had said that one never found this year’s balls but always 
last year’s. He had said a lot of other things which she 
could not remember and she hadn’t always been interested. 
She lit the candles on the dressing-table, siting down and 
facing the mirror which had last reflected Irene Seeing 
agam Irene’s face glimmenng beautifully, she hated her 
own round cheeks and brown hair and her grey eyes 
which Denis Wilmot had told her were the very colour 
of the lake. Except when she was angry and then they 
looked black like the woods She thought it silly of him 
to say things like that and to look at her in that way. She 
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would have liked to have had blue eyes with faint mauve 
in them like Irene’s and to wear a hat the same colour, 
as Irene did. But she must pay an awftil lot for those hats, 
she thought, hating her own face in the glass and wishing 
that it was pale and beautiful like Irene’s. 

Outside the iambs had gone to bed and the birds were 
getting sleepy. The rabbits were growing bold in the 
garden, and making the tennis lawns their playground. 
The path under Stella’s window glimmered white ru nn i n g 
to the stable yard which was grey, black Endowed. A 
deeper shadow slipped across the grey, whispered to 
another shadow at the stable door. ‘I doubled back. 
They’ll likely not come this way.’ The sound of a man 
panting after running, exhausted, filled the stables, louder 
than the horses’ breathirig. A shadow leant against the 
wail, clutching it, became part of it. 

‘You can’t stay here. They’ll be cornin’ maybe.’ Ears 
strained and listened. All through the quiet country nothing 
stirred. ‘The loft ... if you can get up the ladder.’ He 
touched something wet and sticky as the shadow reeled 
agjunst him. ‘You’re wounded.’ 

‘Only me hand. If ye can give me your arm.’ 

With the hay piled on top of him carefully so that he 
could breathe through it, by someone who knew all about 
piling hay on living men, he fainted. ‘Ye’ll keep stiU,’ a 
whisper said at the door. ‘Anything at all sounds in hay 
... if they come.’ Even breathing, he thought. There was 
no answer- ‘Just as well,’ he thought, guessing what had 
happened. The hay was still, hidmg a shadow and a black 
stain which spread gradually, going down, not up, so that 
nothing showed in the loft which was presently left in 
dimness. The dusk thickened through the yard outside, 
leaving it presently quiet in the summer night, the stabk 
walls and roofs throwing black shadows on the grq? 
cobbles- 
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‘It isn’t as if you were Irish,’ Denis Wilmot said helji- 
lessly. ‘If you were Irish, I should understand.’ And he 
meant that he would have known at least that he could 
never understand her. 

She listened, thinking she heard something. 

‘You ought to go.’ Why, she asked him suddenly, 
fiercely, had he come? 

‘To see you.’ Because he was going on some show. 
The word was a legacy to him from older men. He had 
learnt it like a new boy learning the traditions of a school. 
The same men had taught him to regard this as a picnic. 
It was another tradition handed down, which because he 
had just missed the War he could not fully understand 
‘It was luck finding you were here. What were you doing, 
Stella?’ 

What had she been doing, standing by the lake after 
dinner in her thin frock? 

‘I took Dora for a walk,’ she said prosaically ‘Dogs, 
you know', always ought to have a walk after dinner ’ Or 
perhaps he didn’t know, she thought, half pityingly, half 
contemptuously. He lived in London and was shut out 
from the wonderful world of country knowledge, animal 
knowledge. It made another barrier between them, less 
high than the barrier which kept her from ever speaking 
to him of David. They belonged to the same generation 
and each of them had just missed the War. He had been 
too young to get to France, she too young to do war work. 
It should have made a compamonship between them. 
But the barrier rose as faint, as intangible as mist, thicken- 
ing, so that each was hidden from the other and they could 
not meet She had been thinking of David here by the lake 
when he came through the trees startlmg her. In uniform 
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. . . he shouldn’t have done that. It was dangerous, she 
said, looking over her shoulder, peenng betv/eea the trees, 
listening and straining. To come in uniform even a little 
way through the woods. 

‘It isn’t far. The others are on the road down there,’ 
he jerked his head. ‘Because we’re going on some show 
up. in the hills.’ 

She thought of Peter Murphy, who had been missing this 
week past. Would he find Peter Murphy somewhere up in 
the hills? 

‘Night raids,’ she said. ‘There was one in the village last 
night. The dogs went on barking imtil the early morning.’ 

‘They always do.’ His face in tlie summer dusk was pale 
and weary. He had no right to look like that, disturbmg 
her. ‘They make such a noise.’ 

But he, she thought, couldn’t mind noise. Not a few dogs 
barking, the rattling of lorries. It was nothing to the noise 
there had once been, which she had never heard, but which 
because of that, must be in her ears- all her life 

‘I saw you riding to-day,’ he said. ‘You didn’t see me. We 
couldn’t stop. You went up a lane and hid there from us.’ 

Did he, she asked, think a horse would like those lorries? 
Let alone that a shot might go olf any moment. But m any 
case she had been going up that mountain lane. Always — 
since she was a child at Cappagh — they had taken the 
horses there in the summer when the jSies were bad every- 
where else. The flies didn’t seem nearly as bad there, and 
there were trees to make shade and a stretch of grass at 
the side to canter on. and half way a delicious little stream 
that ran under the road and out on to the marshy moun- 
tainside beyond 

But she hadn’t known who was in the lorry. She softened. 
She had heard it coming and had fled before it in sudden 
fear, only controlling it, lest she should affect the horses. 
She had had one on a lead too. A nice business it would 
have been, the two of them jumping round m front of one 
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of those lorries. They had gone up the lane and waited, 
half hidden behind the thick green May hedges, deep in 
peace. The lorry roaring by, had left quietness after it. 

‘You ought to go.’ 

‘In a minute.’ He hstened. ‘I shall have to.’ He turned 
for a moment, listening. Why had he done that? She saw 
hts back and shoulders, his poor defenceless back, not in 
grey tweed, but in uniform, with the strap across it which 
must, if he wore it long enough, mark his body. She smelt 
the leather — new leather, faintly different from that other 
familiar smell. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said, turnmg back to her. ‘I thought 1 
heard something . . .’ 

She stared at him. He could not know that she was 
seeing someone else, and not able even then to find his 
face. What had Jim Humphreys looked like*? She stood 
in the darkness of- the woods at Winds beside the lake and 
heard him talking and saw all the things about him that 
had come suddenly to have an enormous significance. The 
belt on which he would hang his revolver. (Denis Wilmot 
had his m his pocket, his hand on it) The lanyard which 
held his V(?histle, the place where he would carry a gas 
mask swung round his neck like a child’s bib. The summe. 
moon coxmng out suddenly caught the metal of the star 
on his shoulder. - 

‘Stella.’ Denis Wilmot came closer to her, the hard 
leather of his belt hurting her, through her thin frock 
‘There isn’t anyone else, is there?’ 

She stared at him her eyes wide as Nancy’s had been 
when she sat beyond the candlelight thinking of the lake 
water and the secret it held. Someone else? Had he fol- 
lowed her thoughts then? Should she tell him so? But a 
long time ago — a long time dead And she hadn’t been sure 
then any more than she was now. So it wouldn’t be true 
to say that there had been someone else. But the bamer 
rose between them. How could she tell him, how explain? 

1..R— 10 
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She thought of David, wondering what David would have 
been like now. She and David at least had done so many 
things together that she had some security, thinking of 
David here, at Winds A branch crackling made them both 
start It was only Dora hunting with blind eyes, and 
dimmed smell. 

The lake water rippled a little as though something had 
disturbed it. A branch trembled before a faint wind. He 
would have to go, she said, and was suddenly in a hurry for 
him to be gone. It wasn’t far really, just through the edge 
of the woods to the road And was he sure the others were 
waiting there She listened as though to make sure. But 
you couldn’t hear people waiting unless they talked, their 
voices soft, indeterminate in the dusk as people’s voices are 
when they talk only because they are waiting 

‘We shall be up all night,’ he said ‘You’ll think of me ’ 
He looked through the black tree trunks at the long hne 
of Cappagh, soft in the dusk. ‘I shall think of you sleeping 
in there.’ 

But she wouldn’t sleep much, she thought, and somehow 
couldn’t say it, knowing how the happiness would suddenly 
have shown m his face He went away from her, stumbling 
a little, through the woods, walking clumsily as a townsman 
walks in woods, because he was shut outside the country 
knowledge which would have made him walk quietly, al- 
most stealthily as a countryman walks m woods; not snap- 
ping a twig, not stumbling over a branch. She saw him go 
and felt suddenly the agony of her loss. She was confused 
over this going because so many others had gone. All 
through her childhood they had been going. She even ran 
after him a little way. ‘Denis.’ 

She called softly as country people call in woods at night 
and the sound was part of the lake water moving, the 
shaking of the leaves before the wind. He did not heai 
and she saw his back going away from her, his poor de- 
fenceless back, so broad in the khaki tunic with the leather 
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strap across it. In the dusk the polished leather gleamed a 
little, and the last light before the woods hid him. caught, 
the ghmmer on his shoulder of his one star. 

She leaned back against a tree, her white frock making a 
pale border to it She could hear him going, breaking 
through the woods in that clumsy way so that anyone must 
hear him. She caught her breath as Dora growled at her 
feet. Bending quickly, she held Dora, her hand over the 
groping muzzle that must do double work for the blind 
eyes. Dora struggled, almost stifled, and they fought each 
other m the dusk under the black shadow of the tree trunk 
that hid them, a long battle for Dems Wilmot’s.life. 

He had gone away now, and the woods were quiet, but 
the man commg along the path by the lake stopped and 
listened. His figure was black agamst the grey-green water 
behind him. He looked tall and thin, exaggerated in size 
as she watched him, holding her breath. The wide soft hat 
he wore and the collar of his coat (like a trench coat) 
turned up about his neck made his face indistinguishable 
even when he came towards l^r. He had one hand hidden, 
and when he was quite close to her — a few trees away, he 
stopped, listening, and took his hand out of his pocket. The 
last dayhght was still on the path out there although it was 
dark in the woods. She saw the thing he held, imagining 
that there was earth on the muzzle, because it had been 
buried and dug up. She only imagined it of course, re- 
membering something she had Heard from someone else 
who had seen a revolver in this way but in the daylight 
She could not see the muzzle in this light. 

He passed her, a black shadow on the pale path The 
woods caught and held him and he went through them 
quietly as a countryman goes. Listening, she could not hear 
a branch snap, an old last year’s leaf crackle. He had come 
out of silence and mystery and he returned to silence and 
mystery. 

She slipped through the woods, holding Dora half 
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suffocated in her arms. She could not put her down lest she 
should growl, and everything be lost. But Dora seemed to 
weigh a pound more each step. ‘If you carry a lamb all 
day,’ Connor the groom had said, ‘it’ll be a sheep by 
mght.’ If she carried Dora all day she would be as heavy 
as Sam by night. 

She went swiftly, doubling in and out between the trees. 
Denis had gone slowly, clumsily, once losing his way. Be- 
fore she caught him up she heard a whistle some way away 
behind her in the woods, a soft secret whistle which some- 
one should hear and answer No one answered if it had 
been heard, but a shot nngmg out suddenly broke all the 
quietness of the woods She dropped Dora, suddenly be- 
come an intolerable weight, and ran to make sure that 
Denis was safe. If she caught him up and stood between 
him and them. . . . They didn’t often shoot women, she 
knew, although they did sometimes Running, she ran to 
save Jim Humphreys, Denis and David. 

He was at the hedge when she found him; hftmg his long 
legs over it. In the road below, a lorry waited without 
lights, only the ends of cigarettes showing where men 
smoked and waited. Seeing him she stopped and hstened. 
All the woods were quiet behind her after that shot which 
had frightened the birds to silence Dora crept at her heels 
trembhng, stood on an old dead leaf, and it crackled under 
her paws. Nothing else stirred. He stood still, his long leg 
half over the low hedge, brought it back slowly and turned 
to her. 

‘I was afraid . . . for . . . you . . she said panting. Now 
he was all right, she and Dora would go home. But he was 
slow even now, and she longed for him to be gone. Couldn’t 
they hurry him, those other men down there? 

‘Afraid . . . for . . . me‘>’ he said and in the grey-green 
light of the summer dusk she saw his face (strained 
although this was a picnic after that other War) and the 
sudden foolish joy filling it. 
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‘And now the trouble’s over, you vull stay,’ Irene said 
to Guy. She leaned towards hun across a bush of wet 
Golden Rod bent across the path by the rani, in the autumn 
garden ‘There’ll be so much to do,’ she said. 

He said he had long leave, and wasn’t sure yet what he’d 
do after And he looked at her as he had looked that day 
in hospital when his mother had come, and gone away. 

‘You see,’ he said, because she had always understood, 
‘Cappagh should have belonged to Philip. Philip loved it, 
you know.’ 

She said she knew, and her face was wet where the over- 
grown Golden Rod had touched it. But Philip would have 
left it to Guy, and she watched his face and knew suddenly 
that at times he hated Cappagh in an unreasonable, childish 
way, so that he could have struck at the hard stones of 
the walls, hurting his hands. 

That would have been all right, he said, if there had been 
time for Phihp to marry and leave a son. He’d have looked 
after the place for the kid until he was old enough. And 
for a moment she knew th&t he imagined that Phihp had 
left a son and that he was free. 

They walked round the garden in a party as they always 
walked, saying ‘But this is over . . . you should have come 
last week.’ 

Nancy, going ahead with George, said alas, her roses 
were done. But they had been wonderful And they must 
try some of them at Cooperstown. 

‘We can’t always be sure of being here for the roses,’ he 
said and she remembered with a little shock that Irene 
must live in London. And Irene, of course, liked London, 
but no one ever acknowledged that, feeling a grievance 
against George — a stupid fellow, as Sir Martin said, and 
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he didn’t know why Irene had married him. And now 
George seemed really stupid even to Nancy who had 
always liked him and defended him, and Irene grew paler 
and more beautiful, watching George. Irene dropped be- 
hind with Guy and they talked with the ease of two people 
who have always known each other and never fallen m 
love, so that their relationship was easier even than the re- 
lationship of brother and sister which demands always sud- 
den awkward reticences, filling a silence with tfamgs not to 
be said. And she looked at hun with her eyes clear, facing 
facts as she had faced them in hospital when he could smell 
nothing even m memorj^ except that dug-out with its smell 
of damp earth and humamty. They were m the same boat 

Because, she said, breakmg a Japanese anemone and 
looking at the white flower curiously, and faltering a htfle 
as she walked so that she went into the Golden Rod again 
and it was wet against her face, they said here, she knew—; 
everyone — ^why had Philip been killed and Hubert? Such 
a holocaust, she said simply, of one family. But things hap- 
pened that way, didn’t they? And they wondered why 
George had been left. Her eyes went away from everything 
else watchmg George. 

‘They say,’ Guy said, easy suddenly, and laughed, ‘sure 
it’s always the best that’s taken They always say it. But 
in our case, it’s true. Phdip belonged here and he ought 
to have been left. Edmund Urquhart used to say that. Do 
you remember hun?’ 

She remembered him, her eyes on George. He had rowed 
them across the* lake in the summer evening and had sat in 
the boat on the still water, waiting for the woods to swallow 
them. They could come back, he had said foolishly, and 
play tennis. It hadn’t rained since that morning. And they 
could send a message ,and stay to supper. And he had sat 
there moving an oar in the water while they went away 
through the woods. And then they had met at Victoria and 
he had seen and thought only of Philip But for one summegi 
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afternoon at Cappagh he had been in love with her. So 
she must remember him. 

Guy thought as they went towards the house for tea that 
he wasn’t so sure it was all over. And he dropped his voice. 
He thought there’d be trouble yet with those fellows. They 
hadn’t had enough of it. And when he said that his face 
was old and wise with experience. Irene looked at the grey 
wall of Cappagh lying against the w'oods, and thought it 
looked secure now, the woods guarding it. But what havoc 
the rabbits had played m Nancy’s new garden, night after 
night playing games, tiny shadows lost amid shadow's! 
And Nancy didn’t really mind, she said, because she 
laughed surveymg the havoc in the morning and said that 
rabbits were delicious things, even when there were 
myriads of them, small pointed ears, sensitive trembling 
nostrils, and little white scuts when you clapped your 
hands and they ran. 

Something showed in Guy’s face It was absurd, he said 
Either make a garden or leave it alone And they went into 
the libtary wheie the fire was ht on a September afternoon 
as it was lit every summer evening, and they had to stoop 
their heads going m because the window was stuck 

T though we had that mended,’ Guy said irritably, 
hammering at the window. 

They had, Nancy said, but it had stuck again. It always 
would. The damp . . . although they kept such roaring 
fires. She looked at Guy, pleading with him but he would 
not turn his sullen face to her. 

Irene, who loved Nancy, thought, ‘He hates her now 
Not always but often and often because she irritates him 
All her ways . . . her lovely ways.’ 

She stood by the fire warming her hands as she had stood 
that day when Edmund Urquhart had watched her and 
thought she was cold because they had taken her to Lon- 
don, and only a fire of turf and wood in Ireland could warm 
her. Dora lay on the rug, her paws stretched out stiffly, her 
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blind eyes half closed showing a mere sht of flrehght be- 
tween the soft lids. She quivered once, dreaming, kicked a 
leg, and slept again. The flrehght crept up Irene’s sldrt turn- 
ing the blue mauve of the tweed to rose. She wore beautiful 
tweeds, searching endlessly, patiently for that colour to 
match her eyes as she had searched endl^sly, patiently, 
seven years ago. But George did not seem to notice them 
now. 

She said to Nancy, walking down the white path which 
ran into a dark tunnel of laurels. ‘When George went away 
from Victoria I was sure I should never see him again— 
so sure that I had no hope at all.’ 

‘But you were wrong.’ Nancy’s voice was joyous for her 
friend. ‘It shows you, doesn’t it? I thought Philip would be 
killed and Guy perhaps, but not Hubert. I thought Hubert 
and I would be left without children, growmg old here 
together.’ 

She looked back at Cappagh waiting for her, the house, 
still unht, seeming to Tie quiet, asleep They would go a 
little way with Irene and George — George and Guy had 
gone on ahead — ^through the dark tunnel betv/een the 
laurels and see them go across the flelds beyond. It was a 
better way at this hour than the way through the woods. 

‘I wasn’t wrong,’ Irene said steadily. Her face m the 
September dusk was a pale beautiful moon, her eyes wide 
with the darkness of the laurels caught into them. She 
would always open her eyes wide, facing things, not bhnk- 
ing and turning away. 

‘But George came back,‘ Nancy hurried to reassure her, 
starmg into tlie darkness and thmkmg of Hubert and the 
small wet roses that had crept through a window in 
Sussex to see her wake him. 

Oh, no, not George, Irene said. The night was flUed 
with the sound of their feet walking on the bare path. It 
glimmered coldly, going away from them into the darknesss 
Someone else, not George. She saw George sometime 
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looking at her as though over someone else’s shoulder, 
from an immense distance. She could not reach him. They 
wanted each other, but they could not find each other — 
not yet. One must be patient. -And they walked into the 
darkness between the laurels and said good-bye there. And 
Nancy called: 

‘Good-bye, George,’ and George’s voice came: ‘Good- 
bye, Nancy.’ And she thought, he was just the same to her 
. . . but he would be. And Guy said enthusiastically, ‘Come 
again, Irene. ... If this weather lasts we might have some 
tenms. A pity we can’t get at the guns, George.’ 

Irene and Guy went away and Nancy turned back to- 
wards the house hearmg Guy’s footsteps behind her, com- 
ing slowly now. She walked faster and he walked more 
slowly, both of them wanting to avoid the intimacy of 
those moments going towards the house together with 
nothmg to be said. 

She had always left doors and windows open so that 
there was a draught, curtains blowing wildly and papers 
strewn on the floor. And she had always left water in the 
bath forgetting to take up the plug and m the basin after 
washmg her hands, so that everyone' knew who had been 
(here last. She made such an immense piteous effort for Guy ^s 
sake because these things irntated him. But always she was 
forgettmg again. She found it hard now to remember thmgs. 

Guy did not want Cappagh at least. That left her in some 
security. She might grow'old at Cappagh perhaps, leaving 
It some day for Guy’s son. But she would be quite old then 
and wouldn’t mind. One didn’t mind when one was old. 
Aad they would call him Hubert and there might be 
another to be called after Phihp. She dreamed in the 
twilight, forgettmg Guy’s anger. 

But she remembered agam waking from a sleep in which 
she had dreamed of him, a child frightened and cold in 
the night, crymg and she could not find him. In the dream 
there had been only Guy, no memory of Philip or Hubert. 
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Coming awake in the early morning she got up as she had 
got up at Winds, and going down the corridor she listened 
at Guy’s door. Openmg it a little, she looked in He lay, 
wrapped away from her, in sleep, so still that she caught 
her breath thmkmg he might be dead He had never re- 
covered his healthy colour since that gas poisoning and 
lying now asleep he might have been already dead. 

He stirred and murmured something which she could 
not hear. His face moved nervously. She crept away know- 
ing that he was out in the dark and cold and she could not 
find him. 

He went back to his regiment when his leave was over, 
leaving her to Cappagh and security, built m by her love of 
Cappagh and her garden. It would be wonderful next 
year she said, and she had got some new roses, even loveher 
than the last. And they were doing such wonderful things 
with wallflowers. She had planted them m thick masses and 
the air would be drenched with the smell of them in the 
spring Sir Martin going round the garden with her, read 
their names and snorted, and said he liked the old wall- 
flowers best. You couldn’t beat the dark red — a bed of 
them, or the yellow, or maybe a bed here and there mixed 
And they smelt good enough for him And she was patient 
with him, feeling how old- he was She ran on always to 
new things, new delights, m that ridiculous way of hers as 
though she were as young as Stella 

Stella came and went at Cappagh, stayed longer and 
longer. 

‘Stay always,’ Nancy said' ‘We should have had a 
daughter, you know. I feel selfish keeping you It’s dull 
now all the soldiers have gone away.’ And she thought it 
was sad that Denis Wilmot had had to go and that Stella 
had let him go with nothing. She wouldn’t have, she 
thought, but no one knew about these things except the 
person most concerned. And there was plenty of time for 
Stella who was so young. 
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Stella liked being at Cappagh, she said. She didn’t say 
that she liked dreaming of her childhood as she could dream 
at Cappagh where she and David had been so happy. At 
Cappagh the years between dropped out and she went fish- 
ing with Guy in the evening, and they didn’t talk much, 
and she took the horses up the mountain lane, cantering 
on the soft grass at the side. When winter came the stretch 
of turf was like porridge and she heard it squelching under 
her. This Irish ndmg was full of surprises so unhfce the 
riding at Wmds and Heystead where one knew where one 
was. Once a small kid ran out from the hedge under the 
mare’s feet, startling her and the mare; and one never knew 
what was in the hedges. The Irish mare felt that too, 
watching them, her ears alert all the time. 

Stella worked m the garden with Nancy and a mongrel 
puppy Nancy had picked up somewhere, thrust its soft, 
wriggling body between her and the earth, reminding her 
of the hound puppies who had hindered her in the same 
way a long time ago before the War. The bluebells came 
out under the apple trees in the spring so that the apple 
trees seemed to be floating m a blue sea. Stella standing at 
the gate looking in, felt the mystery and enchantment of 
the garden and was back again m childhood. Cappagh held 
half her childhood and Winds the other so that it seemed 
the story of life might begin and end at either of tliem. 

She stayed at Cappagh where the hills had a strange 
famihanty and it was sometimes bewildering to find them 
unchanged. There was a small kind hJi of which she and 
David had known every inch as Philip and Guy had known 
it before them. The hill had had an Irish name but the 
people had corrupted it into the name of a woman, Katty 
GoUiher. It had a certain appropriateness for anything so 
comfortable and kind. You could climb to the top of it and 
he on the turf cropped smooth by the mountain sheep, with 
the sky over you and the sun and wind soft as they had 
been m childhood. Even the little cairn of stones at the top 
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was not changed. And the wind blew in just the same way. 
coming from the higher moimtains which would take all 
day to climb. There was a light fall of snow in the winter 
when Guy was home on leave, and they dug out an old 
toboggan from the great coach-house full of disused 
vehicles. They climbed the hill hopefully, Nancy and Stella 
and Guy, carrying the toboggan There wasn’t en<?ugh snow 
of course and their weight drove the toboggan through it 
to stick on the grass. 

They gave it up, throwing the toboggan mto a bush to 
wait until they came back, and climbed higher through the 
snow and through the beds of mountain rivers, going over 
their ankles sometimes in the cold water. The familiar 
mountain was mysterious and exciting in the snow. It be- 
came more mysterious as the short winter light began to 
fade They ate a picnic tea standing up, nearly at the top of 
the hill while a small group of mountain cattle gathered to 
watch them curiously. The cattle were softly beautiful in 
the half light and their breath warmed the air for a second 
and was frozen. Nancy and Stella left Guy smoking a cigar- 
ette and climbed higher stiU over stone walls that fell to 
pieces under them terrifyingly, and through frozen bushes 
black against the snow Below them the country lay vividly 
coloured, deep green and blue under a blue-grey sky. There 
would be more snow, Nancy thought. They so rarely got 
snow here. They hadn’t had any since that winter of ’16 
during the War. 

She stood wdth the wind in her face. It had been a lovely, 
absurd thing to do. They had all known they would get no 
tobogganning She went down hill again, climbed through 
barbed wire and stuck helplessly on the top of a stone wall. 
A small brown bullock came to inspect them curiously, 
breathing on them She looked back at Stella laughing. It 
had been a lovely thing to do And they had lost the dogs 
who had come with them. Dogs got so excited in snow A 
good thing they were all safe with sheep. They cou],d go 
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home and leave the dogs to follow them. They went down 
m the twilight which was steely blue and cold SteUa looking 
back saw the line of the hiU which she remembered just the 
same, the three trees which had been the Crucifixion still 
black agamst the skyhne as they had been when she and 
David climbed this hill. She could have wept for happiness 
that winter afternoon only because Katty GoUiher was just 
the same. 

She stayed on into the spring. Ireland was hke that Irene 
said, nding with her on a February morrung when the 
country was flooded with sunlight under a pale sky. The 
fields were green and. yellow and deep brown where' they 
had been ploughed, the hedges black agafiist them. The wet 
road before them was da2zling with the sunlight on it. They 
turned on to the soft earth at the side and followed each 
other. The horses’ feet squelched in and out of the mud 
where there was grass in the summer Ireland was like that, 
Irene said, riding quietly again on the wet road, her eyes 
dazzled with the sun. The longer you stayed, the harder it 
was to move. Even if one didn’t really belong to it. But 
Stella half belonged really. She stayed at Cappagh and the 
spring came bringing the bluebells, and there was thick 
grass at the side of the lane again, and the fields had a magic 
a'bout them to ride over. And she rowed across the lake dis- 
turbing the still water with her passing and waited under the 
shadow of the woods. And Irene and George coming out of 
them and standing on the bank, said : ‘We’ve come to tea ’ 

Leaving Cappagh she went to Cynthia. She loved Cynthia 
but Cynthia did not really want her now, watching small 
David and watching Francis. Stella thought that when one 
was married, one was married and quite different, even if 
one’s husband had been killed. Cynthia was married and 
Mary was still married to Godfrey although he had been 
killed so long ago. If she had been old enough to marry 
during the War, Stella thought, she would have been a 
widow too probably and would have felt quite different 
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Cynthia would turn from Francis and David to make some 
plan with Stella. ‘I’d love it more than anything,’ she would 
say, or perhaps, ‘More than anything m the world,’ and 
smile at Stella absently, saying it, hiding behind the smile as 
though from a stranger. Stella knew that Cynthia wouldn’t 
love it more than anything in the world, that it didn’t really 
matter at all. Nothing mattered except Francis and small 
David. And she said that to other people, deceivmg them, 
that she’d love it more than anything, and hiding from 
them at once behind that smile which was a shadow on her 
face. Stella would go over at Christmas and Franas and 
she would have some huntmg together, Cynthia hadn’t 
begun again yet, and it was an effort beginning. Stella had 
dragged her out for a nde in the summer when it was 
August and the country was yellow and blue as it had been 
when she and Cynthia had ndden in summer during the 
War They rode over to Winds and found the same field 
and opened the same gate and rode through the same 
yellow grass. And something broke down in Cynthia as 
though the riding — summer riding — ^had done that, and she 
talked all the way back, as she had not talked smce Francis 
came home ■ 

Stella listened, holdmg her breath, lest anything should 
interrupt, anything take C3mthia from her now. Cynthia 
might have been explaining, apologising, laughing a little 
m Cynthia’s way, smiling m that way that hurt Stella If 
things hadn’t gone wrong, she said and gabbled a httle, 
talking as though she was afraid of the sdence that must 
come back when they reached Heystead again and rode 
into the stable yard. If things hadn’t gone wrong. She 
looked at Stella as from an immense distance and bent hei> 
head as though before a blow. But she had Francis, she 
said sitting straight and riding gallantly. And God knew 
that she understood how lucky she was, having Francis, 

They had the nde and Cynthia smiling at her in the 
yard said she had loved it and there was nothing Kfce 
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summer riding. But she wondered if she would ever want 
to hunt again. So Stella must hunt with Francis. 

And Mary wanted her in London for some dances. But 
at the dances in London, all the men were old or school- 
boys and Stella didn’t enjoy them much. She liked better 
working with Mary among her slum children She thought 
silently that she’d see Alan in London though it wasn’t 
much use because he only looked at Mary and something 
so temble had happened to him in the War that he could 
only look m that tortured way. 

She, she knew, feeling her own inadequacy (she belonged 
nowhere) could not help him. Mary might, and when he 
came, Mary put away whatever she was domg — ^it was 
usually some garment-she was sewing for her slum children 
— ^leaning forward to him, giving him all of herself that was 
possible, as though she knew how great his need was. Other 
people, Stella thought, might not have known. They would 
have talked or let him talk, going on with what they were 
doing. Mary hearing the bell ring would say, ‘That’s Alan,’ 
and would wait, her work still between her hands. And 
when he came into the room, she would put it away as 
though she had only waited for him to see her do it. It was 
as though she must have her hands free, ready to hold him 
if necessary, giving all her strength to him. 

She would say, ‘Is there a fog outside?* 

‘Not in here,’ he would answer. ‘There is never a fog 
in here, Mary.’ 

‘But you found the door? We lit the lantern over it.’ 

‘I found the door. I saw the lantern half way down the 
street and the green door under it You have had it re- 
painted.’ 

A prettier green, she said, didn’t he think so? That pale 
green framed in white It got dirty so soon, she said and 
was extravagant. Godfrey would have said so Didn’t he 
think Godfrey would? What’s wrong with dark blue or red, 
Godfrey would have said. (He helped himself to a drink 
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and heard Godfrey’s voice saying it.) But he wouid have 
taken her side. You couldn’t beat that green. 

But you must have the white, she said, to frame it, and 
it was the white that got dirty and you couldn’t wash it. 
And he had been home from India, how long now? And 
he had been to the Manor House. And how did England 
look, she asked him, as she had asked him long ago? 

It was too grey, too wet, too cold. She knew all that 
without his saying it. But it was warm m here, he said. She 
alv/ays had such wonderful fires. 

She knelt on the rug to stir it. She had a passion for 
poking fires — a misgmded passion, Godfrey had said. . . . 
adding, ‘There, I knew you’d do it,’ when the log fell out, 
scattering little scraps of fire. ‘Don’t encourage her, -Alan,’ 
as he bent to help her. ‘Better let her learn her lesson. I 
spend my Me sweeping up after her. And if I’m not here, 
some day, she’ll set the house on fire.’ 

She had looked at- him with wide eyes. ‘If you were not 
here Godfrey If you were not here’ She had laughed 
softly over the absurdity of it, the picture of herself poking 
the fire without Godfrey. And she and Alan swept the 
hearth tidy together. 

‘I’d send for Alan then,’ she said happily. ‘If you were 
not here, Godfrey ’ 

He had looked at her lazily from the depths of his chair. 
‘Yes, send for Alan,’ he had said. 

Stirring the fire, she looked at Alan over her shoulder. 
She was stirring it to warm him because he was cold. He 
sat in Godfrey’s chair holding his glass as though his hands 
were cold and the glass might warm them. She tned to make 
him look at her, but he was staring down at the amber liquid 
moving a httle in the light between his hands. He shadowed 
it with one hand, taking the other away, watched the hght 
come and go through it. He did not look at Mary who knelt 
by the fire, the poker still between her fingers watching him. 

But Stella would have slipped away before this and they 
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would not have noticed her going. She would sit in the 
firelight in her own room which had once been a loft and 
had still the sloping roof of one, thinkmg of David, building 
herself some security with the thought of David who was 
hers. Because downstairs when those two were together she 
was shut outside from an experience she had not shared. 
But she had gone, she thought, some way at least, along the 
road with David until he was killed and the road ended. 

The firelight flickering on the sloping ceiling made her 
think of Cappagh. She saw the dining-room at Cappagh 
with the windows open, the paths growing paler outside, 
the long path under her bedroom window running to the 
stable yard, grey, black shadowed. She heard something 
move in the stables Only a horse asleep on his feet, moving 
and sleeping again She heard nothing else, although there 
had been many thmgs to hear, those nights when soldiers 
sat at dmner in 'the dmmg-room, and wounded rebels hid 
in the stable loft, their blood staining the hay 

She heard the door open presently and close agam; 
footsteps m the little narrow lane that led to the street. The 
sound troubled her a httle People who had been in the War 
walked in the same way, with the same step, as though 
they had learned to walk in some special school. Going 
downstairs she found Mary, sitting alone, staring into the 
fire. 

‘Is that Stella? Wliy did you go away*?’ 

But she did not turn her head, staring into the fire, hid- 
ing the trouble in her face, and thinking of Godfrey lying 
under some quiet sky, thanking God that Godfrey had 
never been a pnsoner. Stella sat in the chair which Alan 
had left so recently that it was still warm, as though he 
was keeping it warm m case Godfrey should come. She 
blinked before the bright light after the dimness in which 
she had sat upstairs, thinking how empty and quiet the 
room seemed now that Alan had gone. 
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The nursery at Winds remained as a secure thing in 
an insecure world. It was still a place to go to for comfort, 
sure of finding comfort there. But Mary standing in the 
nursery, afraid of Nanny as they all were, and a little more 
afraid now, feeling Nanny might not understand the thing 
she would know one of these days, thought the nursery 
seemed sad and empty. She heard Michael’s voice under 
the wmdow. He was growing into a schoolboy, she said, 
and he would be going to school soon, and it was sad, 
wasn’t it, when the only child^went away? And the nursery 
was empty. Nurseries ought to be full . . . little heads sit- 
ting round the table, bent over books or about the fire. Or 
tossed heads on pillows, dark or, fair, and small curved 
cheeks all looking so ridiculously the same . . . didn’t 
they? She saw the cold stiffness of Nanny’s apron and did 
not dare to cross the room to her. But when Nanny turned, 
the firelight caught it and made it rosy, lit the glasses of 
Nanny’s spectacles like small kind lamps. They were dim 
lamps now and she could not see Mary standing in the 
shadowy room, but she never spoke of that She had said 
only a little time ago, to Cynthia : 

Tf I was twenty years younger now,’ and her thin breast 
ached for the feeling of a child’s head against it. But she 
thought, it wasn’t her age. She felt as well as ever, but she 
had to be more and more careful remembermg thmgs pain- 
fully. where they were and where they ought to be, so that 
she might find them without seeing. It made her nervous. 
She had nightmares sometimes of children stumbling too 
near the fire, and she not able to find them. 

‘We’U have a young nurse to do all the work,’ Cynthia 
had said. ‘And we’ll call him David.’ She turned her head 
away a little because her eyes were wet. It was strange that 
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her eyes shoidd be wet after all this time. 

Michael was growing big, Nanny agreed, a schoolboy, 
growing beyond anything she could do for hun. And she 
saw the two small beds either side of her, where David 
and Stella had slept. But Cynthia was going to want her, 
Mary said comforting her. 

‘Ihat’Il be soon now,' Nanny said, her face peaceful, 
her breast warm under the cold stiffness of her apron. 
Mary, lookmg at her, remembered the tiungs tliey had done 
together. Would Nanny one of these days understand that 
she didn’t love Godfrey or Michael less, but rather more — 
that she was keeping faith with Godfrey in. a way, saving 
someone else from somethmg tenable that she hardly 
understood. Only that he needed her, more perhaps than 
Godfrey had ever needed her, and one of these days tlaere 
would be children perhaps at Winds again. When she had 
to face Nanny, she would bribe her silently with that, say- 
mg nothing. 

Sometime that year Stella met Severn at a dance at 
Aldershot to which she had gone with Guy Lormg who had 
survived the War and was still a soldier. He said resent- 
fully, ‘There’s a fellow here, Severn, who says he knows you 
... or ought to know you. You’ve probably heard of him ,’ 
he added grudgingly because Severn was still famous m. 
the regiment although less and less famous as they got 
back to pre-War conditions and more and more people 
came from Sandhurst who had never touched the War. 

She was introduced to Severn and danced with him. He 
wasn’t she thought at all like what she had expected. 
She looked at him as she danced — seeing him at Boisville 
where she knew he and GofiE had hated each other; after- 
wards m pnson where sometimes, she knew, he and Goff 
must have looked at each other as pnsoners look — trying 
to see him, icy cold and fearless under fire. 

He was cold now, a thin dull man, she thought, looking 
like everyone else in the room with that small soldier’s 
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moustache. If he hadn’t been taken prisoner, that time, 
Goflf had said, he would have finished the War as a 
Brigadier. Now he was a Captain agam and had just 
married on a Captain’s pay and allowances a pretty fluffy 
girl of eighteen who made Stella feel a hundred. 

They sat out, and he said : T knew your brother.’ 

‘Yes.’ She sat with her hand in her lap waiting, watching 
him. It was hke bringing David to life again, hearing some- 
thing new of him, when everything known had inevitably 
become stale. When he talked of David, he would live again 
for just a little while He had been with David in those 
towns and villages of which she had never known the 
names, and their namelessness had left them with David’s 
last weeks alive, unreal, so that for her the road really 
broke in two when he went to France And she was cut off 
from him now by her experiences which he had not shared, 
wondermg often what he would have been hke now, and 
if she too would have been different if he had lived. And 
what would he have thought about this? She wondered 
often, trying to discover how he would have felt, so that 
loyally, she might feel the stme And, as she grew older, 
she passed David by, because he had been killed when he 
was just nineteen, so now she was older than he was which 
was strange too. Often she tried to reach him People said 
you could communicate with the dead. But he was lost . . 
in some wood . . . and she could not find him, could not 
discover at all what he would have been like now. He 
might have changed, she thought once, because so many 
other people had changed. She asked Nancy Creagh. If ypu 
had loved a person terribly and they went away and came 
back quite different, would it matter? Could you stop 
loving them? 

Nancy had answered in a great hurry as if Stella had 
frightened her. Oh no, nothing could make any difference 
You would go on loving the person you once knew and 
forgiving everything that this stranger did. Stella, thihkmg 
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of Guy who was easier with everyone in the world than 
with his mother, knew that David too would have been 
changed Somewhere in that nameless country and that 
nameless road it would have happened And she thought if 
she followed the road that David had gone, from Etaples 
to Doullens, from Doullens to Boisville and south when it 
was spring, she would have known. But there would be 
nothing to forgive if he had come back different as every- 
one else had come (and they would think that it was people 
at home that had changed) She would have kept him as he 
had been in childhood because nothing could ever alter 
that or be the same after. But he might have gone further 
away, living, she realised dimly, the reticences of brother 
and sister making a wider valley each year. 

Talking to Severn, she thought, those towns and villages 
and the sites where towns and villages had once been, 
might lose their namelessness, become living and kind. And 
she would learn something about David, which she had 
never known, something new. Because Severn with Goff 
had lived with David in those villages without names So 
that life there might meet death at least on equal terms 
He had spoken of Goff She knew him? He hadn’t seen 
him since he came back from India where he had been 
with the second battalion. And how was old Goff now*^ he 
asked. He and Goff had once hated each other until their 
common experience drew them together, as though they 
passed each other in the night going up and down. ‘Who 
are you . . . chum‘s’ ‘How are things up there now, chum?’ 

But he hadn’t seen Goff for some time now because' their 
friendship had no other roots, and Severn besides was 
newly mamed. 

She brought him back from Goff to talk of David. And 
she waited patiently, holding her breath in suspense lest 
she should miss anything, and he might from her experi- 
ence of men who had been in the War. be stupid and 
unable to find the thing lost, for her again. 
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He was slow, she thought, slower than Francis. And she 
remembered that he too, had been a prisoner. And she 
thought ‘When will he begin?’ and heard the music start, 
in despair. 

He only said, staring before her at a httle forest of 
palms : ‘I taught him to drink,’ and chuckled a little, seeing 
something she could not see. 

It struck her faintly that it was an odd thing for him to 
say, meetmg her for the first time and taUcmg to her of 
David who was dead. He turned a dull face to her. He 
could remember nothing more. ‘You’re like him,’ he said 
vaguely and she knew he wasn’t really interested. ^And a 
certain doubt came to his face when he had said it Because 
perhaps she wasn’t really hke him. It was so long ago and 
he had forgotten so much. 

‘You don’t remember him very well, I suppose'^’ She 
pressed one cold hand against another. David was dead 
then. They couldn’t bring him to life again 

‘Not very well. It’s so long since . . .’ and suddenly as 
he looked at her, she knew how much he had forgotten. 
He had not hesitated, stumbling like those others, afraid 
to ask. In a moment he would say ‘I hope he’s well. Give 
my love to him.’ And she would have to tell him, shouting 
perhaps above the music, that David had been kiUed He 
heard the music too with rehef. ‘Shall we go in?’ 

They went, through the little forest of palms, touching 
them. He did not think of fighting in some wood when it 
was May and the young leaves hid guns and ammunition 
and men, spreading a pale screen over them. They met the 
others at the ballroom door. He danced with his wife again, 
looking down at her, very much in love. He was on his 
honeymoon. 

Stella went to Heystead and hunted with Francis and 
asked Cynthia when she was going to bcgm again and 
Cynthia said watching small David, that next year, she 
really would. And she knew she was lazy, and she was so 
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glad that Stella was here to go out with Francis. So Stella 
got up in the winter morning and put on her riding clothes 
with cold stiff hands and felt again sick with excitement 
and was out in the yard walking a cold, impatient horse 
up and down waitmg for Francis. She was always early, 
waiting for Francis Cynthia came out with David and saw 
them go, and said she felt envious and next year she’d 
really begin again. Stella made a httle circle round the yard 
which had been full so long of the sound of hoofs on 
cobblestones as she went round and round, waiting for 
Francis. She waved her whip to Cynthia. ‘Wish you were 
coming, Cynthie,’ and rode out of the grey yard into sudden 
sunlight 

She and Francis came home together, tired and silent, 
splashing through the muddy lanes as the light faded and a 
long streak of yellow in the sky was reflected in the 
puddles They took a short cut across a marshy field, the 
horses’ feet squelching m and out of it, opened a gate, and 
came on to the road again The country was too wet and 
there was promise of more ram. Half the valley would be 
under water if it went on, Francis said, turning to look 
back at the sky behind them from which direction the wind 
was coming. They rode down hill between black dripping 
hedges and climbed again. The hedges growing lower 
showed grey-green winter fields stretching away to the 
darkness of woods. Here and there floods lay in the fields 
catching the reflection of the sky. All the way there went 
with them the steady peaceful sound of tired horses walk- 
ing, in and out of mud, splashmg in and out of puddles, 
stumbling once. 

‘He-up Jupiter.’ Francis sitting in the saddle stared at 
the puddles and said it reminded him of France, and he 
rode as men, stiff and cold, had ridden then; and his voice 
speaking to Stella seemed different and his shoulders bent 
under the burden of his wearmess reminded her of some- 
one, something. 
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‘It takes you back/ he said, his voice waking the quiet- 
ness of the road between the wet hedges, and she agreed, 
that it took you back. 

Then spring came, and the horses were put out to grass 
and Francis watched his horses feeding and his grass grow- 
ing and never left Heystead even to go to London, and 
asked why on earth anyone should go there i£ they could 
help it? There was plenty to do, he said to Mrs. Oliver who 
had come over one afternoon to tea. He stood on his own 
avenue saying it, v/ith Sam and the new spaniel and the 
terriers at his heels. The terriers wandered as was their 
own way and he shouted to them and they crept back to 
him full of guilt. Mrs. Oliver who was a country woman 
said she kpew there was always plenty to do. And the dogs 
too, she said', trymg to count them and losing count because 
they would move, and beginning again — ^took a lot of tune, 
didn’t they? 

Not the dogs, Francis said. Because they were always 
there. He looked down at them and they turned ador- 
ing faces to him He didn’t give any special time to the 
dogs because they were always with him, just always 
there. 

In May. Stella left Cynthia content with small David 
and her garden and Francis with his dogs and his fields 
and went to Cappagh She stayed with Mary on the way 
and lunched with Maunce Liddell who was home from 
somewhere too after nearly four years. It was comfort- 
ing that a lot of people were coming home who had gone 
away immediately after the War. Maurice Liddell sitting 
down, said to her almost at once across the table. ‘Well,’ 
and she knew what that ‘Well,’ meant before he asked 
about Cynthia and Francis. 

She smiled a little. ‘It isn’t very polite to me,’ she thought, 
and how much she had been in love with him when she 
had been at school and how jealous she had made Margery 
with his chocolates. Margery had married one of bOT 
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many subalterns last year. Or perhaps it wasn’t one of 
those, but some new one. 

‘You’ve come from Heystead haven’t you?’ Maurice 
Liddell said, and was interrupted. ‘What will you eat?’ 

‘CSioose for me * 

‘That’s weak-mmded of you. . - . But Cynthia always 
docs it too. You’re getting like her, you know.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘When you smile hke that . . He stared at her. That 
smile which they all had. ‘But you’ve no need to look like 
that.’ he said hurnedly, almost angrily.' She smiled again, 
the shadow lying over her face. 

‘Does the smile belong only to Cynthia?’ How mean 
men were to women they weren’t in love with. He looked 
at her as she had once looked in a mirror, seeing Cynthia. 
Her life was like that. She could only look always over 
Cynthia’s shoulder into a mirror, and the mirror did not 
show her her own face, because stfe wasn’t old enough or 
young enough and must live always in a No Man’s Land 
left by the War with a country on either side that was not 
hers. She looked at Maunce Liddell and thought how she 
had once kept his letters under her pillow, putting out her 
hand in the night to feel them, had held them against her 
face, faintly sick because they smelt of the War. It wasn’t 
Maurice, she told herself, looMng at him, but only the War. 
She couldn’t have looked at him like this now, otherwise. 
And he was growing a little bald. She could see that when 
he bent his head. She was suddenly pleased because he was 
growing bald. 

. She had come from Heystead, she said. They had sent 
him a lot of messages. They said, come at once, although 
there was nothing to do. Francis said he had chosen a bad 
time for his leave. Thare was fishing, of course. If he liked 
fishing. Or golf? she put in mahciously. 

‘Did Francis suggest golf?’ 

‘No.’ That had been her idea. She thought he might 
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A man standing on the path where the moss grew incaes 
deep after long winters and summers of rain, turned as 
though he had been waiting for her. 

‘You haven’t seen me,’ he said, barring her path. ‘You 
haven’t seen me now. . . .’ 

‘I haven’t seen you,’ she repeated obediently staring at 
the thing in his hand. There was earth on the mu22le this 
time So it had been buried, and dug up. 

His gloomy eyes blazed at her. Tf you haven’t seen me. 
... I’ll let you go.’ 

His face had caught the darkness of the woods, 
mysterious and menacing. His long thm body stooped a 
little as though under a burden. He moved the thing m his 
hand foolishly. 

She thought, a little sick, ‘It’ll go off in a minute,’ and 
thought of all the people who loved her, the number of 
these seeming exaggerated as it does at such a time. And 
would Alan Goff mind a little when she was found dead 
in this wood? The darkness closed over her. The trees 
were shadows moving, shutting her in so that she could 
not escape. 

He was part of the shadows He slipped into them and 
she was alone He came back, his feet noiseless on the thick 
moss — ^there must be inches of it, she thought absently — 
‘You haven’t seen me now.’ 

Why, she thought vaguely, did he then thrust his face 
again and again into hers? ... So that she must know it 
anywhere, must carry the memory of it with her, all her life. 
For only once in a hfetime surely, could such a thing hap- 
pen, that one should be caught and trapped in some wood? 
Oh no, she hadn’t seen him. Only her basket of fish at 
which she was staring foolishly, holding it in her hand. She 
was alone. He went through the woods so quietly as a 
coimtryman goes. No branch snapped or sighed, or bent 
back, to let him pass. No old last year’s leaf crackled under 
his feet. Only townsmen went clumsily as Denis Wihnot 
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had gone two years ago, breaking through the quietness of 
the woods. 

She brought the fish in, and they had it for dinner, sitting 
half in twihght, half in candlelight. The house was very 
quiet, waiting and listening. Should she say an5dhing‘> 
But the house knew, she thought And it would make no 
difference And she hadn’t seen him, she had said obedi- 
ently, while he watched her with those gloomy eyes She 
looked over her shoulder Was he out there now. waiting 
and hstemng? Outside the paths grew paler and it would 
be fine to-morrow, Nancy thought, and was almost sure she 
could smell the roses, the first roses wet "^ith this morning’s 
rain 

The shadows lengthening, made the rabbits bolder, tear- 
ing her garden to pieces, tiny shadows lost among shadows. 
Once Nancy moved, her eyes wide beyond the candlelight. 
The lake, full now to the banks, lay quiet, guardmg its 
secret. But she thought she heard something. It would be 
Cooperstown to-night, she thought. It had been Mallagh 
last week and what a bonfire Mallagh had made against the 
sky She couldn’t think why They had burned it before 
Cooperstown, but you never know what They’d do or 
why They did it They were only makmg a bonfire 
perhaps. It was intoxicating for schoolboys, this game 
of making a bonfire night after night. And what bon- 
fires these houses made, blazing agamst the darkness of the 
woods The rain commg after Mallagh had been burned, 
had filled the air with the smell of water thrown on ashes. 
They had gone over to look at it m the morning when it 
was still smouldering. Now and again a bit of the roof fell 
in or a blackened waU crumbled. Otherwise it was so quiet 
that they could hear nothing, except the fountain still play- 
mg in the formal garden under the drawing-room window. 
The fountain j>layed joyously in the sunlight after the rain, 
all the colours of the rainbow caught into it, while the 
house smoked and smouldered. 
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At Langfield earlier, the grandsons of the house, home 
for the Easter holidays, had been out on the roof putting 
out the fire. It was the best holiday excitement they had 
ever had. Some of the house had been saved at Langfield 
where the raiders had done their work only half-heartedly. 
One of them had slipped back to a schoolboy and whis- 
pered in his ear. ‘You’il watch the rick in the yard. Master 
lack. If it should catch the nek there’d be no saving the 
stables. Sure we had to do it. . He had vanished into the 
darkness before the boy could be sure of a faceand a voice 
he knew. But they had saved the rick and the stables, and 
were living in theifi now. 

Nancy thought, sitting in the candlelight smelling her 
roses, they must go upstairs soon and look from the 
highest window, across the country to see if Cooperstown 
to-night lit a torch for all the countryside to see. And there 
was Castle Shaw and she hoped Sir Martin wouldn’t do 
anything foolish . . ■. being old and peppery . . . argue with 
them perhaps. It was no use arguing. And after all, it 
wasn’t as if Michael had lived to come after him, or if 
there were any grandsons at Castle Shaw to get up on the 
roof to put out the fire. She sat, leamng back, as Edmund 
Urquhart had seen her, the pale dusk behind her, caught 
somehow into her hair. She dreamed a httle, smelhng her 
roses. She was sure she could smeU them. How wonderfully 
those new roses smelt for all Sir Martin’s conservatism — 
wet after this mommg’s rain. 

The rabbits tearing her garden to pieces and playing 
games on the lawn were suddenly still, frightened shadows. 
They fled before darker shadows coming from the woods. 

‘Have you got it ready now? Whisht, not before I tell 
you. Are you there Peter Murphy? You know the place, 
you say.’ Peter Murphy stood where the woods hid him, 
and looked up at the house. It lay quiet and still in the 
May dusk, a long grey wall, pale beyond the darkness of 
the woods, hke a house asleep. 
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‘Aye, I know it.’ 

‘They’ll be in the dining-room still,’ he thought, seeing 
the yellow candlelight stream out through the open window 
across a tied of wallflowers He smelt the wallflowers as he 
went past the beds which he had weeded as a boy, under 
the cross old gardener’s eye. He stood under the wall of the 
house and stared up at it. It lay quiet and unsuspecting, 
looking kindly and secure in sleep. It had been kind 

‘Are you there?’ Peter Murphy, who had known that 
kmdness, whispered over his .shoulder to a man behind 
him. ‘I’ll show you now.’ 

That night Cappagh lit a torch for the countryside And 
how it burnt against the darkness of the woods, the fire- 
light creeping into every glade v/here small hving things 
fled before it. It burnt easily, as though there had not been 
long wet winters followed by long wet summers to drench 
the walls through. 

The flames leaping up, when it was too late to save any- 
thing more — ^they had saved a few things and left those they 
most wanted to save — spread through the long corridors 
into the room where Edmund Urquhart had stood before 
the War trying to define the smell of Irish country houses 
faintly sad, as though they waited for this They filled too, 
the room where Irene’s face had glimmered back from the 
mirror, pale and beautiful, as Stella had seen it, looking 
always over someone’s shoulder into a mirror; and down- 
stairs,’ they caught Hubert’s portrait and the portrait of 
Philip who had sat up m France talkiiag of Ireland for the 
whole of one night before he died. 

They watched from Castle Shaw and from Cooperstown, 
through a gap in the trees that shut in all these houses. 
The branches of those trees that made a barrier, softened 
against the summer night sky. There would be, as Irene 
had thought, for the next generation, no world between two 
worlds, but only Ireland. And none of this really concerned 
them, because they had spent everything in the War and 
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SO for all their lives afterwards must he on the bank watch- 
ing the stream of life go by, unable to go with it or to-, 
discover clearly where it went. They watched from Coopers- 
town (because it was too far and too late to help and 
useless anyhow to try and put out Their fire) until the 
watching hurt their eyes and they looked away, waiting for 
to-moirow night or the next night when it would be their 
turn. 

In the grey dawn when Cappagh lay, a pile of blackened, 
ruins smoking under the sky, the rabbits crept out and had 
their own way, with no one to disturb them, in Nancy’s 
garden. 


THE END 
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